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Tue Country Pastor informs us that, on several points treated of 
in this volume, various opinions, which he thinks unfounded, have 
been entertained by certain ancient divines, commonly called the 
Fathers, and also by more modern divines of high reputation, 
He professes, however, to have abstained from all reference to 
these, partly because few of his hearers were acquainted with 
their works, or able properly to estimate their authority; but, 
chiefly, because his design was to inquire, exclusively, what is to 
be learned from the records of inspiration, respecting a subject, 
on which uninspired men can know no more than what is re- 
vealed in Scripture, or what, by short and simple arguments, may 
be deduced from it.* Notwithstanding this exposition of his 
reasons, we can hardly forbear to lament this abstinence. The 
parishioners of Halesworth would, probably, have derived but 
little instruction or edification from references to the ancient doc- 
tors of the Church, “ commonly called the Fathers ;” but the de- 
mand for a second edition of his book might have satisfied the 
atithor that its circulation was not confined to members of coun- 
(ry congregations, and that he had many readers to whom a com- 
parison of his own opinions with those of the earlier Christian 
Divines might have been a pleasing and instructive exercise, 
which the edition of a few short notes would have placed within 
their reach. We are, further, led to regret this resolution of the 
writer, because, when combined with the language of his preface, 
it seems to indicate something of a disposition to = the: 
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authority of those venerable expositors. The Bible is, unques- 
tionably, the sole repository from which we are to derive our 
faith. But then, the Bible contains various matters the interpre- 
tation of which is doubtful; and in framing our own views upon 
such ambiguous points, it is always interesting, and often ex- 
tremely useful, to examine the opinions of those commentators 
who lived nearest to the age in which the Scriptures were pro- 
mulgated. And if, im any instance, it should be found that there 
is a striking approach to consent in the decisions of those primi- 
tive teachers, we have a weighty 1eason for acquiescing in their 
determinations, or, at least a powerful motive for rigorously ex- 
amining our own conclusions, whenever we venture to dissent 
from them. It is trne, that the most unanimous ¢raditions of the 
Fathers are not to furnish us with our rule of faith; but they 
may, at least, be allowed to help us in our interpretation of the 
record which contains that rule. As authority, they may be no- 
thing—as testimony, they may be invaluable. All this has lon 
been familiar to the most accomplished Divines of our Church; 
and all this, we would further hope, has been made clear to every 
intelligent member of that Church, by the admirabie statements 
of the Bishop of Limerick.* We are so deeply sensible of the 
value of these considerations, that we cannot listen, without some 
uneasiness and jealousy, to any thing which sowrds lke a disre- 
spectful estimate of those writers who followed close upon the 
first promulgation of the Gospel. 

But whatever may be the measure of honour which the Country 
Pastor may be disposed to render to the persons “ commonly 
called the Fathers,” it cannot be denied that there runs through 
his own publication a vein of masculine and vigorous good sense, 
such as would probably conduct bim to a right decision on most 
questions of any difficulty, if he were not occasionally driven 
awry by a sort of convulsive impatience of all received notions. 
He seems to imagine that the only way of studying the Scriptures 
is, for every man to sit down to them just as if they had been, 
this very hour, delivered to us from Heaven, and as if no mortal 
industry and sagacity had ever been employed on them before. 
Now this is a temper which, it cannot be denied, is extremely 
well adapted to call forth the powers of a vigorous and indepen- 
dent mind; but it may very reasonably be doubted whether it is 
fitted to win the confidence of sober and discreet inquirers. It is 
a temper which would scarcely be considered as forming a very 
desirable qualification for an instructor in any worldly science or 
pursuit. [t may cause a man to wander over beaten tracks, 


* Inthe Appendix to his volume of Sermons, 2d edition. London. 1816. 
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seeking rest but finding none. It may assimilate the mental ad- 
venturer to certain unquiet spirits, of which we have heard, in 
the back settlements of America, who are positively unable to en- 
dure the torment of reposing under vines and fig-trees that have 
flourished during the period of half a generation, and who sally 
forth, with the hatchet in their hand, to expend their accumulat- 
ing energies on the wilderness beyond them. ‘There is a vast 
deal of this restless and feverish excitement abroad in the present 
day; and we cannot suppress our suspicions that some slight 
portion of its influence is creeping up and down in the veins even 
of our Country Pastor. He sometimes appears to work like one 
who has a clearance to make; and then he lays about him like a 
back-woods-man, as if he delighted to see the growth of ages fall 
beneath his axe. Nay—he, occasionally, seems to fancy himself 
surrounded by prostrate absurdities, that have sunk under his own 
arm; while, in truth, the ground has long been reclaimed by the 
labour and perseverance of former pioneers. 

We must, indeed, frankly confess that.this estimate of his pe- 
culiar habits of mind has been formed not solely from the work 
now before us, but, partly, from certain other performances, which 
public surmise almost universally attributes to the same author. 
Some distinct traces, however, of the same passion for indepen- 
dence and originality may be found, we suspect, even in the pas- 
toral instructions delivered, and dedicated, to the parishioners of 
Halesworth. 

The first of these Lectures relates to the doctrine of life and 
immortality ; and the object of it is to show that we are indebted 
solely to the Gospel for our certain knowledge of a future state. 
On this subject his notions are marked by no peculiar eccen- 
tricity. At the present day, few, we believe, will be found to 
contend that the Mosaic writings exhibit any thing like a precise 
or distinct revelation of this doctrine. It is true that the doctrine 
was indicated or pointed at by Moses at the bush; or in other 
words, that he there introduces expressions which harmonize ad- 
mirably with that truth, and which might fairly be cited to show 
that the notion of a resurrection was not contrary to any thing 
averred in the elder Scriptures, but rather was capable of con- 
firmation by their authority. It should be renrembered, that the 
Sadducees, with whom our Saviour was arguing, though they may 
not have rejected the other sacred books, yet seem to have 
ascribed a more transcendent authority to those of Moses. | It is, 
therefore, not wonderful that our Lord should prefer to meet 
them on their own ground, and to convince them, that the writings 
which they most deeply venerated might have furnished them with 
reasons for receiving the doctrine which he propounded, rather 
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than for rejecting it. It isas if he had said to them, “ I come to 
you asserting that the dead shall be raised; you reject this notion 
as at variance with the authority, which, of all others, you con- 
ceive to be the highest. I, therefore, further assert, that these 
writings can afford you no grounds for this rejection; nay—that 
their language is, if any thing, positively in favour of the doctrine 
in question.” Ee then proceeds to affirm that Moses actually hinted 
at the resurrection when he called Jehovah the God of Abraham, 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob,—since he is not God of the dead, but 
of the living. ‘Po us it may appear somewhat surprising that the 
Sadducees did not reply to this argument, by maintaining that, 

when Moses spoke of the God of Abraham and the other ‘Patri- 
archs, he meant nothing more than is usually and popularly im- 
plied, when men speak of the God of their fathers; that is, the 
God whom their fathers served and worshipped. They did not, 

however, make this reply. ‘The reasoning of our Saviour silenced 
them, and delighted their adversaries. From all which we may 
reasonably conclude, that there was something im this way of 
putting the matter more conclusive to the understandings of the 
hearers, than we, perhaps at this day, may be able clearly to 
perceive. But, at all events, the chief effect of the argument 
seems to be, that it cut away from under the Sadducees the sup- 

port on which they rested their cause, and transferred it to the 
other side of the question. It can hardly be considered as fur- 
nishing a proof of the doctrine, ind pendent of all further revela- 
tion. 

With regard to the mstances of FE noch and Elijah, “ who were 
taken up into God’s immediate presence without tasting of death, 
these” —the author observes—* might, indeed, have given ground 
for suspecting that a future state might be designed for a/d men.” 
It appears to us, however, that the value of these imstances is 
here somewhat understated. [It may reasonably be doubted 
whether the most ignorant or obstinate unbeliever, if he were to 
see a good man caught up into heaven, would not be assailed 
with something stronger than a mere suspicion that the spirits of 
men were destined to live hereafter. At all events, we cannot 
help thinking that the Country Pastor has been rather infelicitous 
and rash, im his attempt to expose the absurdity of any confident 
conclusions from such a spectacle; for he contends, that it would 
be just as unwarrantable to infer a future state from these in- 
stances, as it would be for any man to “ conclude that he himself 
should never die, because such was the case of Enoch and 
Ehjah.” Now, a man, who could suppose that he should escape 
death because two individuals were admitted to heaven by another 
entrance, would have to arm himself against the experience of all 
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ages, and against the daily and hourly evidence of mortality 
around him. ‘The conclusion, that the souls of men are immortal, 
would be encumbered with no such difficulties. Against that 
belief there is no positive evidence whatever; and the instances 
in question are decidedly in favour of it. ‘There, consequently, 
can be no comparison between the value of these two conclu- 
sions. ‘The one could not be reached without breaking through 
all the laws which regulate our ordinary presumptions; while no 
similar obstacles would stand in the way to the other, though the 
ground over which we must arrive at it might be of somewhat 
questionable firmness. The Country Pastor is, we believe, wn- 
derstood to be a great master of logic; but, in this instance, his 
right hand appears to have forgotten something of its cunning. 
We are next assured that “ many pious men among the Jews 
not only did not understand that a future state was revealed to 
them in the books of Moses, but even seem to have had no ex- 
pectation of such a state.”* And then, as might reasonably be 
anticipated, the testimony of the Psalmist is produced: “ What 
profit is there in my blood when I go down into the pit? Shall 
the dust praise thee? shall it declare thy truth?” (Ps. xxx.) 
Again—“ Wilt thou show thy wonders to the dead? Shall the 


dead arise and praise thee? Shall thy loving-kindness be declared 


in the grave? and thy faithfulness in destruction? and thy righte- 
ousness in the land of forgetfulness?” (Ps. Ixxxviii.) ‘The next 
witness called is King Hezekiah, who exclaims, “ Behold, for 
peace I had great bitterness: but thou hast, in love to my soul 
(or life), delivered it from the pit of corruption; for thou hast 
cast all my sins behind my back. For the grave cannot praise 
thee. Death cannot celebrate thee. They that go down to the 
pit cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the living, he shall 
praise thee, as | do this day.” (Isaiah, xxxviil.) Now, to us, we 
must confess, the testimony of these venerable personages seems 
just nothing to the purpose, either one way or the other. Their 
language, to be sure, does not very much resemble what we 
should expect from a devout and mature Christian at the present 
day. But to collect from it that they had absolutely no expecta- 
tion whatever of a future state, is to infer that a man must be 
ignorant of a subject, because he says nothing about it, under 
circumstances which might be expected to suggest some allusion 
to it. Their expressions can amount to nothing more than this ; 
that when a man is dead there is an end of all opportunity for his 
employment in the service of God, in this world, or for the visible 
display of Providential mercy in his behalf. They are speaking, 
as Diodati observes,’ “ of the common course, according to 
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which the dead return no more into the world to enjoy new 
benefits from God; or to give him any praise therefore in the 
church.” ‘There would be nothing very intolerable, even now, 
in speaking of the grave as the land of forgetfulness ; for it is the 
place where all earthly designs and hopes are “ swallowed up 
and lost,” and where generation upon generation is consigned to 
oblivion. It is the region in which—to produce the Psalmist 
again—all a man’s thoughts perish ; that is, where all his devices 
come to nothing, (Ps. exlvi. 4.) We, therefore, cannot march 
with a step quite so confident as that of the Country Pastor, to 
the belief that these ancient worthies were mm total darkness as to 
a future life, merely because they express a fervent anxiety for a 
longer contimuance in the present. 

Of course the Country Pastor is aware that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews gives the Patriarchs credit for very strong, if not very 
distinct, expectations of a future life. They died, we are told, in 
faith, or conformably to faith (xera xicti). “ They received not 
the promises; but, having seen them afar off, were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth; thus declaring plainly that they sought 
a country—not the country from whence they came out, but a 
better country, that is, a heavenly—even the city which God had 
prepared for them.”* Words like these, we apprehend, ought to 
make a man very cautious in venturing to deny to the most em1- 
nent and enlightened Israelites any anticipations of a brighter 
world. If Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, lived and died in the 
belief that a celestial home was reserved for them, it seems very 
strange that such men as David and Hezekiah should be left 
destitute of any such consolatory persuasion. 

After all, however, it must, we apprehend, be conceded, that 
whatever might be the notions entertained on this subject by the 
Jews who lived previously to the Christian Revelation, they were 
sufficiently dim and indistinct to justify the comparison of them 
to the glimmering of twilight, as compared with the splendour of 
the risen Sun. We find, indeed, that the light continued, for 
ages, to shine more and more unto the perfect day; and that, at 
last, it became sufficiently strong to expose all, who refused to 
walk by it, to the suspicion of loving darkness better than light. 
But, nevertheless, it was not till the coming of our Lord that the 
full blaze of day was shed upon this doctrine. After his appear- 
ance, it became, what it never had been before, a central and 
vital truth ; to doubt of which was neither more nor less than to 
plunge wilfully into the shadow of death. As to the surmises and 
speculations of the wisest heathens on the subject, they can be 
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hkened to nothing but to certain transient and momentary gleams, 
flashing across the path of thoughtful men,.and then leaving 
them again to wander in the blackness of night. And yet, even 
these faint and shooting meteors, which played occasionally be- 
fore the eyes which were straining after the truth,—even these 
would seem to indicate, that man is made for immortality. They 
never could have appeared to beings who felt as if their destinies 
were complete in the present world. 

In the second, third and fourth Lectures is discussed the 
question, whether the Intermediate State between Death and 
Judgment is a state of consciousness or a state of insensibility : 
and, as might be foreseen, they end in a conclusion in which litle 
is concluded. The truth is, that, on this subject, Revelation is by 
no means sufficiently express to warrant any confident determina- 
tion. The Country Pastor, however, seems very strongly dis- 
posed to consign the soul to a deep slumber during the myste- 
rious interval. He, indeed, presents the arguments on either 
side of the question to us, with sufficient fairness: but his own 
summing up is strongly in favour of the less popular hypothesis. 
We must honestly avow, that the considerations usually produced 
in support of the belief that the interval is one of consciousness, 
have never appeared to us to be of an absolutely overpowering 
weight. From the parable of the rich voluptuary and Lazarus— 
for mstance—little can be safely inferred, but the certainty of a 
future condition of reward or of punishment. The representation, 
after all, it must be remembered, is but a parable; and is, pro- 
bably, so framed as to appeal to the popular and prevalent 
notions respecting the state after death. We may reasonably 
imagine our Saviour to mean no more than this; namely, that, 
even supposing the views generally entertained, relative to the 
details and particulars of the future life, to be correct, there still 
could be no ground for hoping that the intercession of Abraham, 
or the good offices of departed saints, would be allowed to 
revoke, or to mitigate, the pains of those who died in impenitence. 
We may conceive our Lord, in delivering the parable, to speak to 
this effect:—‘‘ A future retribution there certainly will be, in 
some form or other. According to your conceptions of this 
state, the resigned and pious sufferer is conveyed to the bosom 
of Abraham, and the unfeeling sensualist is consigned to flame 
and torment. Be it so: still you must remember, that, in any 
case, a great gulf must be fixed between the regions of bliss and 
misery: that the just wonld not be invested with the privilege of 
assuaging the bitter lot of the wicked: and, above all, that 
neither the just nor the wicked would be permitted to convey to 
mortals any admonitory tidings from the unseen world. While 
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the state of trial lasts, men must rely on the ordinary means of 
grace. If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither would 
they repent though one should rise from the dead.” 

Neither, in our apprehension, would it be safe or judicious to 
seek in the mystic visions of the Apocalypse for any conclusive 
proof, that the souls of men are translated immediately to a state 
of partial and prelusive reward or punishment. ‘The scenes there 
disclosed are altogether of so figurative a character, that they 
may be regarded rather as symbolical or emblematic adumbra- 
tions, than as accurate exhibitions of future events. If we are 
to give a literal sense to the passage which represents the souls 
of the martyrs as crying out to God to avenge lis Church, it will, 
perhaps, be difficult to withhold the same mode of interpretation 
from those parts of the book which speak of white robes, and 
crowns of gold, and celestial harps, and gates of pearl, and pave- 
ments of pure gold transparent as chrystal. ‘The Apostle him- 
self tells us, that the phials of odours are only emblems of the 
prayers of the saints; it is, therefore, highly probable that the 
other particulars of the mysterious spectacle may admit of a 
similar interpretation, The cry of the martyred spirits for 
vengeance may, for instance, be just as figurative as the cry of 
the blood of Abel. It may signify no more, than that the death 
and sufferings of the martyrs were constantly present to the 
Divine Mind,—that their cause was never absent from his re- 
membrance—and that, in his own time, he would signally vindi- 
cate the Church for which they bled. 

‘The appearance of Moses aud Elias on the mount of transfi- 
guration Is sometimes produced iu support of the position, that a 
state of continued consciousness intervenes between death and 
the resurrection. ‘The visible presence of Elias on this occasion, 
however, can prove nothing, as he never tasted of death, but was 
visibly translated to the mansions of the Blest; and the same 
power which caught him up into heaven, could send him down 
to the earth on any occasion which might be sufficient to demand 
his appearance. The appearance of Moses, indeed, mvolves 
some perplexity; but even, on the supposition of an intermediate 
state of sleep, there is no insurmountable difficulty in the conjec- 
ture, that his spirit may have been awakened and invested with a 
visible form for the express purpose of attendance at this awful 
solemnity. At all events, the whole scene is of much too vision- 
ary and mysterious a character to warrant any confident inferences, 
of a doctrinal nature, beyond what the spectacle itself seemed to 
suggest. Nothing can well be imagined more deeply impressive 
than such av apocalypse, considered as an intimation both of the 
future sufferings and exaltation of the Messiah, and of the har- 
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mony of the Law and the Prophets with the glories of the final 
dispensation. Further than this, the scene does not appear to us to 
bea very fit subject for argument or speculation ;—and one thing 
is quite obvious, that whether the spirit of Moses were in a state 
of consciousness, or of slumber, the Almighty could be at no loss 
for means to produce all the effect of his actual appearance on 
the minds of the disciples who were present. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the occurrence, whether real or visionary, was designed 
for their solemn instruction, and through them for that of the 
Christian Church: and if that purpose was accomplished, we 
cannot be very profitably occupied in speculating too deeply as 
to the means employed. 

The promise of our Lord to the penitent robber on the cross, 
this day shalt thou be with me in Paradise, is allowed by the 
Country Pastor to be more reasonably urged in favour of the opi- 
nion, that man passes at once from death into a state of enjoy- 
ment or of suffering. He contends, however, that the case was of 
too peculiar a nature to be considered as decisive as to the lot of 
other men, even if the words are to be literally understood. 
In our own opinion, it may reasonably be doubted, whether this 
saying of our Lord was designed by him to determine any thing 
on either side of the question. Paradise, we apprehend, to have 
been a popular and indefinite sort of phrase; and the use of it by 
Jesus Christ harmonizes perfectly with the vagueness and reserve 
which characterise every scriptural notice respecting the details 
and circumstances of the future life. We feel disposed to con- 
jecture, that our Saviour may have meant to convey to the re- 
pentant criminal little more than this—“ to-day (that is, when 
you are released from the body,) your lot shall be the same as 
mine, so far at least as relates to your eternal peace—there shall 
await you nothing hereafter but a state of bliss, whether imme- 
diate or eventual.” 

As to the text so confidently relied upon by Whitby —fear not 
them who kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul, &c. 
(Matth. x. 28),—we are inclined to accord with our author in 
believing, that by these expressions our Lord may have intended 
merely to remind his disciples that their enemies could only in- 
flict temporal death, whereas the power of God extends to the eter- 
nal destinies of man. What is meant by the killing of the soul but 
the second death? And what is the second death but the last 
penal infliction which Divine Justice shall lay upon the spirits of 
the impenitent? “And what can the expression imply as to any’ 
state or condition which is to precede the execution of that sen- 
tence? “ [tis not easy,” says Whitby, ‘to understand how an 
intelligent, thinking, and perceiving being can be more killed 
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than by depriving it of all sensation, thought, and perception.” 
If this be just, the suspension of thought or perception for a 
single instant, amounts to no less than spiritual death; a position 
which, as the Pastor remarks, it would be difficult to reconcile 
with the effects of sound sleep, or of a stunning blow; for these, 
so far as we can discern, are often attended by a total mterrup- 
tion of consciousness. By an entire extinction of thought or 
perception the sow/ would doubtless be Ai//ed; but to say that a 
temporary obstruction of its powers would be the death of the 
soul, is to defy the experience of almost every day, and is, mn 
effect, to assume the whole point in debate! 

It is somewhat remarkable that no allusion is made by the 
author to a text which is usually very prominent in discussions 
respecting the intermediate state—namely, | Peter, m. 18, 19, 20, 
a passage which has sore/y vered the commentators, and has been 
sorely vered by the multitude of their interpretations and conjec- 
tures. Possibly the Country Pastor may have imagined that 
words so debatable were not the fittest for introduction into 
parochial discourses; and that where expositors have been so 
much at variance with each other, but little trustworthy guidance 
could be expected. We cannot, however, forbear to transcribe 
the recapitulation of Horsley in his sermon on this subject—not 
of course as conclusive authority, but simply as the judgment 
of a most powerful divine, which cannot be neglected without an 
unbecoming disregard of vast abilities and attainments. Having 
laboured to show that the words of St. Peter—(affirming that 
Christ had preached to the spirits in prison or in custody,) afford 


a strong confirmation to our article, that Christ descended into 
hell—he concludes thus:— 


“Its great use in this—that it is a clear confutation of the dismal 
notion of death as a temporary extinction of the life of the whole man; 
or, what is no less gloomy and discouraging, the notion of the sleep of the 
soul in the interval between death and the resurrection. Christ was 
made so truly man, that whatever took place in the human nature of 
Christ, may be considered as a model and example of what must take 
place, in a certain proportion and degree, in every man united to him. 
Christ's soul survived the death of his body; therefore shall the soul 
of every believer survive the body's death. Christ’s disembodied soul 
descended into hell”—(that is, into the place of departed spirits)— 
“thither, therefore, shall the soul of every believer descend. In that 
place the soul of Christ, in its separate state, possessed and exercised 
active powers; in the same place, therefore, shall the believer's soul 
possess and exercise activity. Christ's soul was not left in hell; neither 
shall the souls of his servants be left there but for a season. The ap- 
pointed time will come when the Redeemer shall set open the doors of 
the prison-house, and say to his redeemed, Go forth.” 
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There is also something in the text of Ecclesiastes, xu. 7, 
which seems to indicate that death is the passage to a conscious 
state ofexistence. ‘‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was; and the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” We do 
not perceive that the Country Pastor has noticed this text. Pro- 
bably he considered it as not very much to the purpose. //e would 
no doubt say that the spirit may return to God, and yet not awake 
to life and action until the day of judgment. ‘The expression cer- 
tainly may imply nothing more than this, namely, that after death, 
the dust shall be abandoned to decay, but the soul shall not perish; 
it shall return to him who gave it, and be consigned to his safe 
keeping; and there it shall remain, whether in a state of con- 
sciousness or insensibility, till the moment when it shall be sum- 
moned to hear the final sentence. ‘The expression of St. Paul— 
to depart and be with Christ—is of a similar import with the 
words of Ecclesiastes. It doubtless appears to imply, that there — 
is no interval between death and the presence of the spirit with 
its Redeemer. Our author, however, is of opinion, that the 
words are by no means such as to force this belief upon us, He 
conceives that the expression may simply be indicative of the 
blessedness of a release from earthly trials, and of a change 
which shall eventually bring the soul into communion with Christ. 
His manner of disposing of the text exhibits considerable inge- 
nuity, and is here submitted to the judgment of the reader. 

“‘Tmagine to yourself the case of a sincere Christian, who (we will 
suppose) is convinced that such is the fact”—(namely, that the words 
of the Apostle may be reconciled with an intermediate state of sleep)— 
‘If he were asked what he thought of the condition of some deceased 
friends who had lived and died in the faith and fear of God, he would 
of course reply, they ‘sleep in Jesus;’ we must not regard them as at 
this moment actually enjoying their reward; but neither must we 
‘sorrow as those who have no hope;’ on the contrary, we must fully 
trust that they will be raised up to immortal happiness at the last day. 
If again this same man were himself seemingly at the point of death in 
some lingering and painful disease, and worn down by other grievous 
afflictions, and were asked what he thought of Avs own prospects, he 
would be likely to answer, I long to be released from my sufferings, and 
‘to be with Christ;’ for | believe that, to my own perceptions, the in- 
stant death closes my eyes, I shall be awakened by the last truamp—the 
summons to meet my Lord. And though in relation to you the survi- 
vors, my dying this hour ora year hence makes no difference as to the 
time when that day shall arrive, to me it makes all the difference: abso- 
lutely, the interval from now to the general resurrection is the same; 
but relatively to me, it does, to all practical purposes, come the sooner, 
the sooner | am released from the burden of ‘this earthly tabernacle.’ 
You observe I have represented this man as speaking (which he natu- 
rally would do) in a very different tone when he is speaking of ‘the 
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deceased friends whom he survives, and when he is speaking of his own 
death: and this, not from his supposing the conditions of the two parties 
to be at all different absolutely; but from their being very different i 


relation to himself. When he considers himself as the survivor of his 
friends, he speaks of their remaining in a state of insensibility for an 
‘ interval, perhaps.a long one, before they awake to happiness; for reda- 
it tively to the survivors, there is an iuterval; when he considers himself 


as just departing, he speaks of no interval, but of awaking to happiness 
immediately; because relatively to himself there ts no interval. It is 
; thus then that the Apostle Paul, or any other sincere Christian, wouLp 
| express himself, supposing him to have such a belief. And just thus it 
t is that Paul does express himself. Whenever he is administering com- 
| fort to the survivors respecting their brethren who have departed in the 
Lord, he always speaks of them as ‘asleep,’ and always points to the 
hope of the general resurrection; and also when he is speaking of him- 
i self in conjunction with others, his language is, ‘ I have finished my course ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me in that day; and not to me 
only, but to all them also that love his appearing.’ On the other hand, 
when he speaks of his eager longing to depart and to be with Christ, he 
is speaking of himself solely, without any reference to the perceptions 
and feelings of the survivors, but only to his own. Now in respect of 
+c his own perceptions, the moment of his breathing his last in this world, 
7 would be, as has been said, instantly succeeded (on the. supposition of 
total insensibility during the interval) by that of his awakening in the 

presence of his Lord. 
‘1 do not presume to say that this proves that the Apostle believed 
the intermediate state to be one of sleep; much less that he was com- 
missioned to teach such a doctrine. But it does appear plain to me 


: that if he Aad believed that doctrine, he would have expressed himself 
‘) just as he bas done.”—pp. 88—91. 


It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the words of the shade of 
Samuel to Saul— to-morrow thou and thy sons shall be with 
me”* or on the expression of David respecting his deceased 
child—“ I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.’ 
. On surveying these, and all the various texts which may be pro- 
duced in favour of the doctrine of intermediate consciousness, 
we shall hardly, perhaps, find any one of them strong enough to 
te support it alone. But then, on the other hand, we think it must 
, be allowed, that taken together, they are at east sufficient to give 
our thoughts a direction towards that doctrine. They may not 
amount, in the aggregate, to a positive affirmation of it; but they 


ti do assuredly leave us under some impression that the sacred 

writers must have contemplated a state of spiritual activity and 
life immediately after death. One cannot but find some difficulty 
bi in conceiving that Inspired persons who had no such belief, could 
1 Sam. xxviii. 19. 


+ 2Sam. xii. 23. 
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have had recourse to images and phrases, which would so easily 
suggest that persuasion to ordinary minds. Let us, therefore, 
in the next place consider, whether the Scriptures, which bear an 
opposite aspect, are sufficient to counteract this natural impres- 

In the first place, then, it is urged by the author, that the op- 
posite conclusion is favoured by “ the style in which the sacred 
writers usually speak of the deceased, as of persons who are 
asleep.” Now, we do confess that we are beyond measure asto- 
nished at finding the judgment of a vigorous mind im the slightest 
degree influenced by this mode of speech. No one knows better 
than the Country Pastor that the phraseology and imagery of 
Scripture is throughout popular, and not technically and scien- 
tifically precise. Philosophically considered, it may be incorrect 
to speak of the sleep of the body. But the Apostles did not 
consider the matter philosophically. ‘They adopted a familiar 
phrase, obviously suggested by the peaceful, slumbering appear- 
ance of a “ timely parted ghost.” ‘To say of the dead that they 
are fallen asleep, is only a gentle euphemism; it merely indicates, 
in the least repulsive manner, the termination of the present 
state. It represents death as a condition of repose from the toils 
and agitations of this life. In popular language, sleep is the half- 
brother of death (consanguineus lethi sopor)—and, “ the sleep- 
ing and the dead are but as pictures.” In sleep, the body is 
apparently defunct, if not closely examined ; and, when peace- 
ably and recently dead, it is, to all appearance, sleeping; and 
from its condition in that state, the expression, beyond all ques- 
tion, has arisen. It is used purely to indicate the cessation of the 
vital functions, and the end of earthly troubles; and it is so used, 
in spite of subsequent dissolution—(which, in strictness, nega- 
tives all idea of mere bodily sleep,)—-for the imagination does 
not always follow the mortal reliques into the sepulchre or the 
charnel-house. ‘The firmest believer in a conscious interval be- 
tween death and judgment might, with perfect propriety and con- 
sistency, speak of a Christian as having fallen asleep in the Lord. 
There is nothing—absolutely nothing—in this form of speech, 
to warrant any doubt upon the question; nothing which can 
weigh as a grain of dust against passages or phrases, which tend 
to the establishment of an intermediate state of activity and con- 
sciousness. 

But then,—“ the Apostle Paul, in comforting the Thessalo- 
nians concerning their deceased brethren, makes no mention of 
their being in a state of enjoyment, but alludes only to the joyful 
resurrection which awaited them :” whereas, “ if he had known, 
‘and had been authorised to reveal, that these very persons were, 
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at that very time, actually admitted to a state of happiness, one 
cannot but suppose that he would have mentioned this as an 
additional consolation, &c.” ‘There is, perhaps, at first sight, 
something more in this argument, than in the other; but, in truth, 
it is but very litte! ‘The Apostle says, 1 would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that is, concerning those 
who have been laid asleep; or, im other words, those who have 
undergone that change which is usually and conventionally indi- 
cated by the term falling asleep. And, again,—lVe which are 
alive—(or living upon earth)—-shall not prevent res xownievras, 
those who have long ago been (aid asleep. In each instance, 
indeed, our Translation renders the original by the words—which 
are asleep; and this might seem to intimate that St. Paul consi- 
dered the deceased as, at that moment, in a state of continued 
slumber or unconsciousness. But the original itself indicates 
nothing of the kind. It pomts simply to the fact, that the per- 
sons of whom he was speaking had sunk to rest, probably, 
without any reference, either one way or other, to the condi- 
tion which would immediately follow their repose from the trou- 
bles of this life. Besides, what, after all, is the grand consolation | | 
which Christianity offers to the survivors of the righteous? Is it 
not the weight of glory which is finally reserved for them that 
fall asleep w the faith of their Redeemer? Is it not the joyful 
resurrection which awaits them, and their blissful admission to the 
presence of God? Compared with this prospect, the peace, or 
the hope of the intermediate state would be as nothing, and 
might well be omitted by a teacher intent on supporting his fol- 
lowers by the most powerful of all consolations. Again, there- 
fore, we assert that, at this day, a preacher might be profoundly 
satisfied that the dead would pass at once into a state of con- 
sciousness ; and yet that he would be fully warranted i speaking 
of them as having fadlen asleep, and in comforting the survivors 
with the hope of their standing at the right hand of Christ in the 
day of final retribution. 

Next to this comes the argument, that an intermediate state of 
hope or fear would forestall the Judgment of the Last Day; that 
the solemnities of Christ’s tribunal would be rendered nugatory by 
the previous knowledge of our fate; that it is strangely absurd to 
suppose that men should first undergo their sentence, and after- 
wards be brought to trial; that they should first enter on their re- 
ward or punishment, and then, perhaps, many centuries after, should 
be judged, acquitted, or condemned. All this, to be sure, when 
thus represented does look exceedingly perplexing : and yet, when 
viewed a little more closely, we can discern in it nothing to shake 
the convictions of those who expect to emerge at once from the 
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shadow of death into the serenity of blessed expectation, or the 
“darkness visible” of terror and dejection. ‘The condition of 
one who dies in his sins, and awakes to a sense of the retribution 
that awaits them, may, not unaptly, be compared to that of a cri- 
minal who is committed to gaol for trial, without the slightest hope 
of escaping conviction. It could hardly be said of such a person 
that his fear and anguish there would foresta// the solemnities of 
justice, and render nugatory the subsequent administration and 
execution of the law. The forms and proceedings of earthly 
justice do not, indeed, provide a precisely similar illustration to 
the case of those who have persevered in well-doing : but, never- 
theless, we are unable to comprehend why the analogy should 
not likewise be extended to them. What is there unreasonable 
in the surmise that a righteous man may awaken from death 
to that full assurance of acquittal and acceptance, which some 
have aflirmed to be attainable even in the present life? Why may 
he not be placed in a state of which the enjoyment shall consist 
in the knowledge that his trials and agitations are at an end, that 
the forgiveness of his sins is finally sealed, and that a reward will, 
at some period, be assigned him, proportioned to his faithfulness, 
by the infallible wisdom and goodness of his Judge? What would 
there be in all this to forestall the inquiry and the sentence of the 
Great Day? For that day will be reserved the revelation of all 
hearts. ‘The conscience of every man may then be a record, iu 
which, at a single glance, he may himself be able to read his own 
fate; and the volume may be opened and exposed in the sight of 
angels and archangels and all the company of heaven. ‘The wicked 
may then be publicly separated from the just; and the sentence 
may be publicly pronounced which shall assign to each man a 
righteous doom, precisely conformed to the things done in the 
body. And if this is to be so, what can there be in a previous 
state of anticipation to reduce the solemnity to an empty form? 
Until that solemnity has taken place, the destinies of all, who 
have passed through their probation here, will be incomplete, 
and the severity and goodness of God will have remained without 
their most open and glorious manifestation. Enough, therefore, 
will be left to give to the day of retribution its measureless and 
awful importance, even although it should be preceded by an 
interval of pain or satisfaction to those who shall then be sum- 
moned before the Judgment Seat. 

According to our view of the matter, then, the Scriptural ex- 
pressions, which speak of the dead as having fallen asleep, do 
not, by necessity, imply that the interval which follows death is a 
state of unconsciousness. At the same time, we do not hesitate 
to avow, in perfect agreement with the author, that we are unable 
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to comprehend why the notion of a long and dreamless slumber 
should be regarded with feelings of dejection and horror by the 
living. At first sight, it is, beyond all question, an appalling 
consideration that centuries should intervene between the moment 
of dissolution, and the final allotment. We are, not unnaturally, 
tempted to imagine, that so vast a period of utter insensibility 
must be wholly destructive of the identity of the individual. It 
is not without a somewhat painful effort, that we are able to, 
conceive that the person who loses all consciousness and recol- 
lection now, can be the same with the person who recovers them 
at the distance of a thousand, or, perhaps, ten thousand years. 
And, hence it is, that the hypothesis of an intermediate sleep has 
been thought by some entirely incompatible with the notion of a 
future retributive adjustment. A little consideration, however, 
must surely satisfy us that the longest period of total insensibility, 
so far as the unconscious individual is concerned, shrinks into a 
moment. A man who awakes from a profound sleep 1s wholly 
unable to estimate the time which has passed since he was last 
awake. If he had been slumbering for twelve hours, he would 
be unable to detect the deception of one who should stand by his 
bed-side and assure him that he had been resting only for the 
same number of minutes: or, at all events, his suspicions of the 
incorrectness of this representation would be suggested by no 
purely mental phenomena, but entirely by the sense of imperfect 
bodily refreshment. ‘The position may receive a still more 
striking illustration from the case of cataleptic patients. It is 
well known that persons on their recovery from a seizure of this 
nature will actually finish a sentence commenced in the moment 
before their seizure; nay, that they will utter the final syllables of 
a word, the imitial syllables of which they had pronounced imme- 
diately previous to the interruption of their consciousness. The 
interval of insensibility may be greater or less—it may be one 
minute, or a quarter of an hour. But, whatever it may be, it is, 
to all appearance, absolutely blotted out of their existence. The 
moment of their restoration to consciousness is, to them, the next 
moment to that in which their mental powers were last exerted. 
And if this be so—if an interval of some minutes may elapse 
daring which the intellectual man is, in the fullest sense, asleep 
—and if, when that interval is over, he continues to speak, and 
feel, and act, and reason, just as if consciousness had suffered no 
interruption,—if this be so—it is difficult to limit the period, 
durmg which the faculties may be suspended without affecting 
the identity of the man. For aught that we can discern, the 
moment of death and the moment of resurrection, may, to the 
dead, be one and the same. By the living, indeed, the intervening 
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hours, or ages, may be regarded as a dreary void—as an abyss, 
in which the conscious and responsible being may be lost, and 
from which he can never emerge. But this is a delusion, which 
philosophy, and experience, and even common sense if resolutely 
exerted, are amply sufficient to correct. We scruple not, there- 
fore, again to declare, with the Country Pastor, that our com- 
posure is but little disturbed by the thought of that gloomy gulf 
and “abyss of time,” which peradventure may be fixed be- 
tween the moment of our dissolution and our appearance before 
the judgment seat. If that period is, in effect, compressed into 
a point, it, virtually, interposes nothing between us and our final 
doom. 

‘To sum up the whole matter, then,—although it appears to 
us, that the author may have stated the evidence somewhat too 
strongly, in favour of an interval of insensibility, we are not smit- 
ten with much alarm by his speculations. We should scarcely, 
indeed, have conjectured that such discussions would be potently 
edifying to a village congregation. But if the fact be, that the 
men, whose talk is of “land and beeves,” feel an interest in dis-— 
quisitions of this sort, it is, perhaps, as well that they should learn, 
that the question is one which need not affect their peace; and 
that their faith may steer through the intricacies of this theological 
navigation without any danger of shipwreck. ‘There can be no 
doubt that it is our duty to adopt the soundest opinions which 
our opportunities may enable us to form on this, and every other 
question, which relates to our eternal destinies: but it is some 
comfort to know that this is one respecting which different per- 
suasions are not incompatible with the integrity of our religious 
profession. ‘The reasons for which the point may have been left, 
by Divine Wisdom, in this state of comparative uncertainty, are 
so ingeniously, and, as it appears to us, so justly stated by the 
Country Pastor, that we must solicit the patient attention of our 
readers to the whole passage in which they are exhibited: 


“It appears to me that good reasons may be perceived why the 
Scriptures have not revealed this knowledge to us; or at least, have not 
spoken more decidedly on the question than they have done. And I will, 
in conclusion, lay some of these reasons before you. 

‘* First, let us suppose that the soul does retain its consciousness, and 
remain in a state of enjoyment or suffering during the intermediate time 
between death and the resurrection. ‘There seems to be good reason 
why this truth (supposing it a truth) should not have been distinctl 
revealed. In the first place, it could be of no practical necessity. If, 
as is quite clear, a man’s final condition depends on his conduct in this 
life, and cannot be altered by any thing that takes place after death, 
there can be no advantage in Ais knowing, during his life. or his surviving 
Sriends, afterwards, what the intermediate state is. If they were told 
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that this is a state of consciousness, and of happiness or misery, the sur- 
vivors would be tempted (I speak not now from conjecture, but from the 
experience of what takes place in the Romish Church, of which this 
doctrine is a received tenet) to offer up prayers for him, that if he is in 
a state of suffering he may be released from it; as is the practice of the 
Papists. These prayers, it has been said, are harmless, even if vain and 
ineffectual: in themselves they may be so: but if it should become the 
established practice (as with them) to pray for the souls of the deceased, 
and to suppose those prayers may be efficacious, (which of course zs su 
posed by those who offer them) what is the consequence? Inevitably it 
follows, that men will be tempted to trust in these prayers for their souls 
after death, rather than to their own exertions during life. So many as 
are the excuses by which Satan leads men to continue in a life of negli- 
gence or sin, trusting that all will be well at the last, such an obvious 
and consolatory delusion as this, we may be sure would seldom fail to 
take effect. And accordingly, we know how common a practice it was, 
(and is, among the Roman Catholics) to make amends, as they thought, 
for an ungodly life, by leaving large sums of money to monks and others, 
to pray for their souls; and founding convents for that purpose. 

** Another most dangerous error, which ([ do net say might arise, but) 
actually has arisen in the Roman Catholic Church, much worse than that 
of praying for the dead, is that of praying to the dead. Believing that 
the souls of eminently holy men are in a state of consciousness and en- 
joyment in the presence of God, no one could be sure that one or more 
of these holy men might not be, invisibly, near at hand: thence he was 
tempted to address a request to them, on the chance of its being so, that 
they would pray to God on his behalf; as any one of us might (and 
might lawfully) beg some devout friend to pray for him. By degrees 
this grew into a custom; they addressed their petitions to those holy 
men (or saints) for their intercession, first with a hope, and then with a 
confidence, of being heard ; and these prayers were, and now are, offered 
up by thousands of persons who are in various places; and who thus 
blasphemously attribute to each saint the power of being, or at least 
knowing what passes, in many places at once,—one of the attributes of 
God himself; and impiously pay that worship to the creature which is 
due to the Creator alone: or to get out of that difficulty, absurdly make 
4 reveal to the saints the prayers, which they then repeat back to 

im. 

‘ If we look to the Scriptures, we find no shadow of authority for all 
this, nor for any thing that could lead to it. It Aas indeed arisen in a 
Christian Church; but it has arisen in consequence of that Church having 
dared to teach as articles of faith, what Scripture has never revealed. 

“ But if, on the other hand, we suppose the contrary opinion to be 
true,—that the soul is in a profound and insensible sleep during the in- 
terinediate state, there is good reason why this also should not have been 
clearly revealed. 

“* It not only seems not necessary to Christian practice, but it might 
with some Christians have a disheartening effect. Though they might 
be perfectly sure of attaining, if it were not their own fault, a joyful 
resurrection, and though their understanding might assent (as indeed it 
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could not but assent) to the truth, that a long or short interval of insen- 


sibility are exactly the same to the party concerned,—that there can be 
no difference between waiting one moment or ten centuries in a perfect 
sleep, from death to the resurrection,—yet there are many persons who 
could not easily bring their feelings to keep pace with their understand- 
ing in such a case. ‘Their fancy might present pictures of weariness and 
discomfort which their reason would not be strong enough to dispel. 
And as their uneasiness would answer no good purpose, it seems agree- 
able to divine wisdom and goodness that it should be spared them, and 
that yet the Scriptures should so far leave the question at large, that 
those whose feelings strongly biassed and inclined them to either opinion, 
should not be compelled to adopt the other. 


** One important practical conclusion from what has been said is, (as 
I have already observed) the duty of making allowance for difference of 
opinion, and judging candidly of notions opposite to our own, in a case 
like this, where something plausible at least, may be urged on each side; 
and where, though only one can be right, neither need be dangerously 
wrong. The parent of this charitable candour is humility ;—a due sense 
of the weakness of our faculties in judging by ourselves on such points ; 
-——and a disposition thankfully to accept the instruction God has given us 
in his written word, be it much or little.” —pp. 93—98. 


‘Lhe fifth lecture is devoted to the subject of the Resurrection; 
and the opinion maintained is in opposition to those who contend 
for the resurrection of the identical materials which composed 
the body of the dying man. ‘This opinion appears to us to be 
here irresistibly established; not by the production of any new 
arguments, but by a very plain and forcible statement of the old 
ones. For instance: the body of any living individual is not, 
perhaps, in any one of its component atoms the same with the 
body in which he existed ten or fifteen years before. ‘The nails 
of our fingers, and the hairs of our head, are undergoing a con- 
stant and very rapid change; and yet, in a certain and very intel- 
ligible sense, they are those which belonged to us when not one 
of their constituent particles were the same as at this moment. 
A similar succession of elements is going on in other departments 
of the animal economy; more rapidly in the less solid parts; less 
so in those that are more fixed. ‘The fibres of the flesh may 
change more quickly than those of the tougher ligaments; and 
these again, more quickly than the material of the bones. All, 
however, are changing with greater or less rapidity; and, after a 
certain interval, the change is probably complete. ‘The man 
nevertheless continues the same. His soul is the same; for its 
consciousness is not interrupted. His body is the same, for its 
organization is unaltered; or, at Jeasi, it undergoes no alteration 
but that which may reasonably be ascribed to the wear of the 
mechanism, independently of the substitution of new particles in 
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the place of the original ones. Let us then imagine the change 
which is actually effected in the course of time to be miraculously 
accomplished in an instant,—we should, then, have the same body 
without one of the same component parts: and this is precisely 
what we may imagine to take place at the Resurrection ; with this 
modification of the hypothesis, that the body though still identical, 
will be inconceivably refined and improved. 

‘That this process of refinement and glorification will not affect 
the identity of the body can readily be imagined. We experience 
something of the same kind every year, and almost every day, 
L:very one is more or less acquainted with the transition, whether 
gradual, or comparatively sudden, from languor and dullness to 
vigour and alacrity. We, sometimes, “ feel a pinion lifting every 
limb :” our frame scems to be endowed with new powers, and 
all this without any thing like a disturbance of its identity. An 
alteration somewhat. similar in kind, —though beyond all imagi- 
nable measure, superior im degree,—may, possibly, be exempli- 
fied, when our vile body shall be changed into the likeness of the 
cloritied body of our Saviour. 

ut to revert to the mere elements of the bodily fabric. The 
supposition that the corporeal integument im which we expire 
must, grain for grain, be the same ‘with which we are to rise, 1s 
loaded with difficulties almost insurmountable. When an indivi- 
dual dies, his body crumbles into dust. ‘This dust may, by a 
thousand accidents, be dispersed to regions far distant from the 
place of dissolution; tll, at last, some portions of it may find 
their way into the bodies of other men: and these men, in their 
turn, may be dissolved, before such portions have been separated 
from their own bodies. And if so, at the period of the Resurrec- 
tion there might be. different claimants—(if we may so express 
it)—to the same portion of dust. And it is difficult to see how 
these claims are to be adjusted, on the hypothesis, that the body 
with which men are raised is, in every particle, to be rigidly the 
same as that which was deposited i in the sepulchre, or swallowed 
by the sea, or engulfed in the maws of vultures and of kites. 

It is probable, that many may have derived their opinions on 
this matter from the language of our creeds, rather than from the 
language of Scripture. Those formularies, it is true, speak of 
“the resurrection of the body, or, of the flesh.” But it should 
be remembered that this is a phrase which does not once occur 
in the Bible. The Bible, indeed, speaks repeatedly of the resur- 
rection of the dead; and it affirms that our vile body shall be 
changed,* and that, at the resurrection we shall not be unclothed, 
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but clothed upon; that is, the soul shall not be, then, as it were 
in a state of nakedness, but shall be invested with a material and 
bodily tabernacle. But with what body we shall be raised is no 
where precisely declared. When therefore our creeds speak of 
“the resurrection of the body,” they must be understood to do 
SO In opposition to those heresies which treated the resurrection 
as a mere figure, and held the soul to be immortal in a state of 
separation from the body. It was maintained, for instance, by 
the Manicheans, that, even the resurrection of Christ himself 
was nothing more than his deliverance from sin; and the same 
reasoning would, of course, be extended to all who are to be 
made like unto him. St. Chrysostom, accordingly, sets himself 
to oppose this perversion. ‘ It is asked’—he says—‘ how it 
follows that, if our bodies are not raised, we have hope in Christ 
in this world only; seeing that, whether our bodies be raised or 
not, the soul will survive and be immortal?’ And to this he re- 
plies, ‘ Because, even if the soul does survive, and even if it 
should be a thousand times immortal,—(xav wupizxis aSavaros %)— 
it never can receive its unspeakable rewards and punishments 
apart from the body. If, therefore, the body rise not, the soul 
will lose its crown of happiness and glory in heaven. And, in 
that case, our hopes of retribution must be confined to this life: 
and then, who so miserable as the followers of the cross ?’* It is 
true that this Father here speaks of the raising of our bodies. But 
his arguinent, evidently, requires nothing more than that the soul 
should hereafter be united to some bodily frame, since, without 
such union, it would be in no condition to profit or to suffer by 
the sentence of retribution. 

‘The expressions of Chrysostom im this passage are very remark- 
able. ‘They seem to show that, in those days, men were no 
strangers to the notion, that a bodily mechanism may be neces- 
sary to the activity of the soul; that the immaterial principle 
within us may be incapable of developing its powers without the 
instrumentality of a material apparatus. It lends a powerful sup- 
port to the speculations of the Country Pastor, who says :—“ It 
seems to me not improbable, that the change which shall take 
place in the body may be, itself, the appointed means for bringing 
about a change in the powers and tendencies of the mind.” 
(p. 113.) This conjecture, it appears to us, is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the soundest metaphysical principles. What would 
become of the spirit of man, if it were consigned to a body des- 
titute of the organs of sight, of hearing, and of feeling? How 
could the powers of thought expand themselves if there were no 


* Chrysost. Homil, xxxix. in 1 Cor. xv, 19, p. 565, 366, Ed. Bened. 
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instruments of sense? What then could be the condition of the 
soul, if it were altogether unconnected with a corporeal frame { 
On the other hand, what might not be the expansion of its ener- 
gies if it were invested with a body more perfect than the present; 
if it were endowed with additional implements of sensation, and 
thus provided with ampler means of knowledge. For any thing 
we can know, there may be faculties latent in every human soul 
which would be called forth into exercise by a more complete and 
extended structure of bodily organs. If it be true, that thought ort- 
ginates in sensation,—or, rather, that without the impulse of sense, 
the powers of reflection would never have been awakened into any 
activity at all,—it may likewise be true, that by an addition to the 
means of perception, the faculty of thought may be awakened to an 
activity prodigiously more inteuse, that the mental capacities may 
be wonderfully invigorated and exalted, and its resources enlarged 
beyond our present powers of imagination. Neither is it unrea- 
sonable to conjecture, that, by some improvement in the structure 
of the brain, a vast additional compass may be given to the powers 
of reason, and judgment, and fancy,—in short to the whole 
intellectual energy of the man. All this, indeed, is too far re- 
moved from certainty to enter into our scheme of faith: but it ts 
quite in harmony with the most enlightened philosophy of the 
human mind. And though we should deprecate any attempt to 
press religion and philosophy into an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, it cannot be otherwise than agreeable and interesting to see 
the truths of religion and the principles of science, shedding light 
upon each other. ‘Phe result of the whole then is this:—It may 
be the sole and incommunicable privilege of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence himself, to exercise mental activity without the slightest 
communion with matter; and the aid of material organs, more or 
less refined, may be absolutely needful towards the development 
of the intellectual capacities in all created beings, without excep- 
tion. And if this be so, the argument of Chrysostom will be 
just: and immortality itself would not, in that case, confer on the 
spirit of man a capacity for punishment or reward. For this pur- 
pose, its connection with some bodily frame may be absolutely 
indispensable: but it never can follow from these premises that 
the needful corporeal structure should possess, numerically, the 
same specific atoms which composed the earthly tabernacle. 
Nothing more can be required in the glorified fabric than this,— 
that it “ should belong to the same soul,—convey feelings and 
perceptions to the same mind—and obey the directions of the 
same will,” 
We now pass on to the seventh Lecture, which opens upon a 
wide and mysterious tract,—namely, the Restoration of the Jews, 
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and the Millennium ! a region in which, at this moment, prophets 
are prophesying, and dreamers are dreaming, and seers are see- 
ing, with all their might: a province, which actually presents the 
appearance of a Limbo, where wild spirits of every class, and co- 
lour, and complexion, seem to be gambolling and taking their 
pastime: a holy and awful space, where angels, probably, would 
tread with caution; but into which certain intelligences, of a 
somewhat different order, have of late been rushing without re- 
morse, and are there careering, and vaulting and tumbling after a 
fashion that might make the angels either smile,—or weep! It 
must, really, demand some nerve for any sober-minded inquirer 
to venture into the midst of this scene, occupied, as, of late, it 
has been, by performers whose brain appears to be ina state of 
such perilous calenture, and whose evolutions seem occasionally 
to be as vigorous, and about as edifying, as those of a rotatory 
Dervise! ‘The Country Pastor, however, marches, with won- 
derful sedateness, into the midst of these apparitions, quite as un- 
moved as if they were, in truth, nothing more than ¢enues sine 
corpore vite. And he proceeds with his inquiries, just as if the 
ground were wholly unencumbered with a crowd of wild fantastic 
and adventurous intruders. 

Any attempt to follow the author throughout his investigations 
would lead us into far too wide a field of theological discus- 
sion. We must therefore confine ourselves to one or two points. 
The notion that the saints or faithful Christians are to take a 
share in the solemnity of the general judgment, is the first object 
of his examination. This opinion, it is well known, is founded, 
chiefly, on that obscure passage in 1 Cor. vi., Know ye not that 
we shall judge angels? With respect to these words, he justly 
remarks, that the saints, here referred to, must be no other than 
Christians, generally,—so called because they are dedicated or 
consecrated to Christ by baptism; and that consequently there 
can be no reason for concluding that this office of judging will be 
confined to persons who are distinguished from the rest by their 
eminence in piety and holiness. He next observes that the 
Apostle is evidently alluding, not to some future proceeding, but 
to one already begun, and then going on; the sense being, ac- 
cording to the best copies of the original,—not the saints shall 


judge, but that they are actually judging. ‘This reading, how- 


ever, is hardly established with sufficient certainty, to make it the 
ground of any confident interpretation, Chrysostom, to whose 
authority he appeals for the true sense of the passage, reads it in 
the future (xeivoves). Be it, however, future, or be it present,— 
that Father certainly had no conception that the expression was 
used by the Apostle to indicate that the saints were to be as- 
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sessors on the final judgment seat. “ They are not,” he says, 
“to sit in judgment, and to examine—but they are to condemn : : 
aud this is the Apostle’s meaning, when he says, ‘if in you the 
world is judged, shall ye be unworthy to judge the smallest mat- 
ters?—for his words are, not by you, but, im you ”*—(that is, 
i your persons and lives}—‘“ as when it is said, the Queen 
of the South, and the men of Nineveh, shall rise in judgment 
against this generation . . . . So shall we condemn the world by 
our deeds.”"* As to judging angels, Chrysostom informs us that 
some imagined this to point to “the right of Christians to judge, 
or censure, corrupt and unworthy priests, (who are sometimes 
supposed to be distinguished by the term dyyeAo); but this no- 
tion he, somewhat contemptuously, rejects ; and maintains that 
the only persons indicated are the apostate spirits, alluded to by 
our Saviour, in the words, Depart into the fire prepared | for the 
Devil and his angels. Such is the interpretation given by Chry- 
sostom, and adopted by the Country Pastor. We cannot pro- 
nounce it to be very satisfactory: but, m truth, we have none 
better to offer in its stead. All therefore that we shall say of it 
is, that it is immeasurably preferable to that which represents the 
elect and sainted Christians as admitted to a share in the adminis- 
tration of divine justice ; a notion to which nothing short of the 
most express de claration of Scripture could well reconcile us. 
The next thing to be disposed of is the fancy that there will be 
a resurrection of pious Christians previous to the general resurrec- 
tion. ‘That this notion should have been extracted from 1 ‘Thess. 
iv. 16, 1s an instance of the propensity which some people feel 
for the Ingenious, but extremely perilous, exercise of poising a 
vast and overhanging theory upon very narrow foundations. ‘The 
original says, oi vexgol TIPQTON:  evi- 
dently signifying nothing more than this—that, when our Lord 
shall appear, and the voice of the archangel shall be heard, and 
the trumpet of God shall sound, the first thing that shall take 
place, will be the raising of the dead in Christ; and that then, 
the living Christians—(jueis oi twvres)—shall be caught up to- 
gether with them: an explanation rendered necessary by the 
doubts of the Thessalonians, whether those who remained alive 
would not prevent, or have precedence of, those who were asleep. 
The text 1 Cor. xv. 25, 24, is disposed of with equal facility. 
The resurrection of Christ bears the same relation to that of be- 
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lievers, that the first fruits of the harvest bear to the harvest itself. 
And when the harvest has been gathered in, all is over—then 
cometh the end. 

But what shall we say to Revel. xx.21.? Just what every 
sober-minded expositor says. It was expressly predicted that 
Elias should come. And accordingly Elias was anpoctedit in per- 
son. But yet the chariot of fire never revisited the earth! ‘There 
came indeed the spirit of Elias; for there came one in whom 
Elias seemed to live aud breathe again. Even so is it intimated 
that the martyrs of Jesus are to live and reign with Christ one 
thousand years, and that the rest of the dead are not to live again 
until the thousand years are finished. Well then—what if a 
period should come, during which the spirit and energy of the 
ancient martyrs should be revived, and this period should imme- 
diately precede the consummation of all things ?—will not this be 
as complete an accomplishment of the words of the Apocalypse, 
as the appearance of the Baptist was of the words of Malachi? 

This reasonable view of the matter is ably supported and illus- 
trated by the Country Pastor at considerable length. But though 
we are disposed to admit his conclusions, we are not quite pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the soundness of all his collateral reason- 
ings. For instance, he tells us that if Elias had actually reappeared 
in his flaming equipage, men must have been “ forced into belief.” 
This may be so; but we cannot be quite sure of it. We are al- 
ways rather afraid of speculating upon the probable effect of mi- 
raculous agency on the human mind. Its powers of resisting 
such evidence have, occasionally, proved themselves to be abso- 
lutely prodigious. ‘he earth opened to swallow up a congrega- 
tion of rebels; and we might well imagine that such a portent 
would, at least for a time, extinguish all gainsaying; and yet, the 
very next day the people were in rebellion against the minister of 
Jehovah. Our Lord raised the decaying body of Lazarus from 
the grave; and what was the consequence?—The unbelievers 
sought to put Lazarus to death again! But why should we mul- 
tiply examples, when our Lord himself hath told us, that the dead 
would rise in vain to preach to men of hardened and impenitent 
hearts? ‘The truth is, that pride, or prejudice, or selfishness in 
any intense form, will do for the human mind what the plunge 
into water does for heated iron, it will convert it into steel. And 
we have no reason to be perfectly confident that, while in this 
state, it would not be able to repel the force of any imaginable 
evidence, whether ordinary or miraculous,—to resist any thing, 
in short, but the penetrating and softening influences of God's 
sovereign grace. ‘The appearance of Elias, in his flaming chariot, 
might, indeed, have overpowered the principle of unbelief in a 
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multitude of hearts ; but we are by no means prepared to admit, 
as a matter of course, that it would have forced ALL MEN into be- 
lief. We must know more of human nature than we now do, to 
take this as an affair of absolute certainty. 

Again, the author objects to any interpretation of Scripture 
which seems to promise to the saints a long interval of earthly 
grandeur and enjoyment. Such interpretation, he conceives, ex- 
hibits the dispensations of God as absolutely retrograde, instead 
of being steadily progressive. And unquestionably there is much 
reason and sobriety in his estimate of all such visions. ‘They 
seem to belong neither wholly to heaven above, nor to earth 
beneath: and, of all who entertain them, it might, perhaps, with- 
out any crying injustice, be said, as Crabbe says of the Sweden- 
borgians, that 


“Their carth is crazy, and their heaven is base !” 


But then the Country Pastor adds, that if Christ were thus to 
reign in person among his saints on earth, there would be this 
insurmountable difficulty and embarrassment—that by far the 
greater portion of his subjects would be withheld from the privi- 
lege of personal access to him ;—that his local presence on any 
one spot would exclude all but a very few from the benefits and 
blessings connected with bis diffused influence throughout the 
whole | body of believers. Now here, we cannot help thinking 
that the license of speculation is somewhat too rampant. We 
are far from contending for the probability of a personal reign of 
the Saviour, like that which brightens the dreams of many an 
adventurer in prophecy. But then, on the other hand, we do 
not, by any means, feel ourselves in a condition to affirm, that if 
any such kingdom were distinctly announced in Scripture, means 
might not be found of providing for all the difficulties which 
may appear to us to be incident to such a dispensation. We 
may indeed be unable to discern or to imagme how the per- 
sonal presence, and visible dominion, of Jesus Christ could be 
reconciled with the universality of his religion, and with all the 
relations in which he stands towards the human race. But this 
mability would furnish no safe ground for rejecting a revelation, 
in which such a state of things should be clearly predicted. And 
if so, it can scarcely be produced as a conclusive reason for posi- 
tively rejecting any interpretation of Scripture which points to 
such a condition. 

Once more—we are not quite satisfied that much weight is due 
to another consideration, which is adverted to by the author, 
though in a slight and cursory manner—namely, that the day of 
the Lord i is to come as a thief in the night; whereas the restora- 
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tion of Jerusalem, and all the accompaniments of a secular mil- 
lennium, would announce the day of the Lord with such ‘ pomp 
and circumstance’ as would amount to an irresistible warning 
of its approach. Even if it were conceded that such might be 
the effect, we do not quite perceive how the difficulty is to be 
entirely got rid of, by the other supposition. An interval of visible 
and worldly splendour might, indeed, seize more forcibly upon 
the senses: but yet, it is not easy ‘for us to imagine, how a 
period of ‘primitive holiness and purity could fail to give a pow- 
erful intimation to all, who should look for such a state of things 
as prelusive to the final consummation. A mighty outpouring 
of the spirit of Christ would produce results apparently little less 
than miraculous, when compared with the previous condition of 
the Church: and if such an effusion were universally expected, it 
might, for any thing we can now discern to the contrary, proclaim 
very intelligibly that the dispensations of God were drawing to- 
wards their completion. 

We are anxious to have it understood, that these remarks are 
not directed against the more sober scheme of exposition, but 
merely against too much confidence in our own estimate of pro- 
babilities. In our apprehension, speculations such as the above, 
add but a questionable support to arguments against a literal 
interpretation of the Scriptures relating to the millennium. ‘The 
most irresistible objection to it, we ‘think, is derived from the 
considerations, that no prophecy interprets itself—that it be- 
comes us to wait for the event before we confidently venture to 
pronounce on the mind of the Spirit which prompted the predic- 
tion—and that whenever we presume to search into the meaning 
of the prophetic Scriptures, it is much safer to look back to pro- 
phecies which have received their accomplishment, for guid- 
ance to the just interpretation of those whose fulfilment is yet 
to come, than to rely on the suggestions of our own unassisted 

sagacity. 

We introduce here the following passage from this Lecture, 


because it seems to contain the germ of Mr. Hinds’s recent spe- 
culations “on the three ‘Temples.” 


“The universality of Christ’s kingdom forbids such a notion”—(the 
notion of Christ’s personal reign on earth for a thousand years,)—‘ God 
thought fit of old to manifest himself to one peculiar nation, His 

‘glory,’ or Shechinah, by which he manifested himself to Moses in the 
bush and at Mount Sinai, dwelt afterwards in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
to which all his worshippers were commanded to resort. It was the 
place to which the Lord had chosen to set bis name there ; 2 Chro- 
nicles vi. and vii. (that is, his manifestation.) Next he was ‘ manifest in 
the flesh,’ (1 Timothy iii, 16.) in Christ, who was the Emmanuel, ‘ God 
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with us.’ This presence or manifestation of God was no longer confined 
to one spot. Jesus Christ ‘went about doing good,’ (Acts x. 38.) and 
preaching the Gospel. This was a second stage in the gradual exten- 
sion of God's presence. But as it was expedient that of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, ‘ not one stone should be left upon another,” (Mark xiii. 2; 

Luke xix. 44.) so it was also ‘ expedient, that even Jesus, (the second 
Temple,) et ii, 19—21.) ‘should go away from his disciples, 
(ohn xvi. 7.) that He might ‘come again unto them,’ (John xiv. 28.) 
in a third manifestation, that of the Holy Spirit dwelling in the Church, 

(that is, the whole body of Christians,) which is thence called ‘theT emple 
of the Holy Ghost,’ (1 Corinthians vi. 19.) Why was this ‘ expedient” 

Evidently because an individual man, as Jesus was, could not be con- 
stantly approached by all Christians in all parts of the world. Had He 
remained on earth even to this hour, there must have been millions who 
could never have come near him. Whereas his presence in the Spirit 
renders him universally accessible by all alike: for He has promised, 
that ‘ where two or three are gathered together in his name, there He is 
in the midst of them.’ (Matthew xviii. 20.) And thence it is that he 
told the woman of Samaria that the time was at hand when men should 
neither at Jerusalem, nor on Mount Gerizim, worship the Father, but 
should worship Him in Spirit and in truth :’ (Jobn iv. 21, 22.) that is, 
not through the means of any outward emblem or sign of his presence, 
such as the sacred flame or Shechinah, but in the ¢ruth or reality of his 


nature, as a ‘ Spirit’, present everywhere equally in the soul or spirit of 
his faithful servants.”—pp. 173—175. 


We have here, as it were in a seminal form, the whole theory 
which has of late been exhibited in full-blown developement by 
the publication of Mr. Hinds. We have already offered our own 
thoughts on this subjectin the last Number of this Journal; and 
we have no intention to task the patience of our readers by any 
recurrence to it. ‘The brief statement of the doctrine contained 
in the above passage, would probably be very innocent in its 
effects upon the worthy parishioners of Halesworth. ‘They are, 
of course, in profound ignorance of the fiery language in which 
ecclesiastical history speaks of the opinions of Sabellius ; * and 
scarcely can have eyes to discern the family hkeness which the 
speculations of their Pastor are by some supposed to bear to the 
notions of that celebrated heresiarch. 

The 8th Lecture, on Rewards and Punishments, does not call 
for any partcular remark. It is very sober, very sensible, and 
calculated to be very useful. It exhibits, however, one instance 
of the amusing complacency with which the Country Pastor 
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sometimes mounts a little hobby of a proposition, and canters 
away upon it,—in full confidence of its soundness and sureness of 
foot,—out of the heat and dust of a perplexing dispute. A chapter 
on retribution naturally enough involves the consideration of the 
eternity of future punishment; and the eternity of punishment 
introduces the question of the perfect benevolence of the Deity; 
and the mention of the Divine benevolence brings us at once to 
the very gorge of that inextricable labyrinth of difficulties, the ex- 
istence of evil under the Divine government. And here the 
Pastor steps m and tells us, most truly, that we shall do wisely 
not to set our foot within the precincts of this bewildering region, 
in which all mortal sagacity 1s sure to be lost. But then, not 
content with giving us this good caution, he mounts his poney 
and leads us the way by which we are to effect our escape. 
‘The phenomenon in question, he tells us, is a mystery we cannot 
explain, the main difficulty being, not the amount of evil, but the 
existence of any EVIL at all. Now this isa proposition which 
we have often mounted ourselves; and we must honestly confess 
that we never found it carry us guite so safely and comfortably as 
it does the Country Pastor. In plain language, it is a considera- 
tion which may silence the inquirer, but never can afford him the 
slightest satisfaction. A man, for instance, feels his spirit almost 
crushed within him, by the thought that the whole creation is 
groaning and travailing under the bondage of misery and corrup- 
tion; and then comes the Country Pastor, and says to him,— 
why should your spirit be oppressed by the amount of evil ac- 
tually existing in the world? Only consider—if your finger were 
to ache for five seconds during your whole life, temporal or eter- 
nal, and all the rest of your existence were to be passed in bliss 
unutterable, the difficulty would remam just the same; for we 
can no more understand why a man’s finger should ache, even for 
one second, than we can understand why a whole world should 
be well nigh bursting with sin and wretchedness! ‘The inquirer 
might, perhaps, find it very difficult to answer this. But we sus- 
pect he would find it at least equally difficult to derive from it the 
slenderest consolation to his heart, or satisfaction to his under- 
standing. He might resort in vain to his stores of logic for a 
reply; but he would nevertheless find, we imagine, something 
whispering him, that the reduction of the difficulty to an almost 
infinitesimal amount, would make it, in effect and practice, no 
difficulty at all; and he might hence, possibly, be led to suspect 
that any considerable reduction of it would proportionably relieve 
the pressure upon his faith. 

For ourselves, indeed, we are free to declare, that we have 
some doubts whether an argument of this breed is more sure of 
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foot than it is easy of pace; or rather, perhaps, we should say 
that it appears to us to be a sort of vicious, headstrong, run-away 
argument, which, when once it sets off, its rider will never be 
able to stop! If no imaginable diminution of the existing evil 
would lighten the trial to our understandings, neither would any 
conceivable aggravation of the evil augment it. If the difficulty 
starts up into its full stature and gigantic strength, the instant 
that one atom of evil makes its appearance, the atom might swell 
to a mountain, the mountain to a world, and yet the dimensions 
and the power of the difficulty would remain the same. In that 
case, it might be maintained, that the suffering, and the wicked- 
ness, and the confusion, which at present deform and distract the 
creation, might be augmented ten-thousand-fold ;—nay, that the 
life of every sentient ‘and moral being in it might, with slender 
intervals, be a continued scene of unutterable anguish—and yet 
that the faith of a reasonable man could still have no greater 
burden to endure than it has now. An aching finger, and a 
universe of wretchedness, would demand precisely the same sub- 
mission of our understandings—neither more nor less. We pro- 
test that it would be quite beyond our skill to stop the argument 
in its career to this conclusion; and, as we conceive that conclu- 
sion to be exceedingly comfortless and appalling, we altogether 
decline the adventure. The rough-riding courage and vigour of 
the Country Pastor may, perhaps, enable him to jerk the bit out: 
of its teeth, and to bring it up upon its haunches: to his training, 
therefore, we must turn over such of our readers as may have any 
passion for the enterprize. 

The 9th and 10th Lectures relate to the condition, veieie: and 
occupation of the blest. We find in them nothing to blame, and 
much to commend, ‘They present the common-places connected 
with the subjects plainly and forcibly ; and they peel off, gently 
and skilfully, the plasterimg with which popular error has, in some 
parts, miserably debased and disguised it. It is not at all unna- 
tural that, when we speak of Heaven to men, whose thoughts 
have been fixed upon the clods beneath their feet, they should 
immediately begin to think of some place up in the clear blue 
sky over their heads, above the region of clouds and fogs, and 
frost and snow; and far beyond the reach of rheumatism and 
catarrh. Notions like these adhered to the ancient mythological 
[Elysium ; nay, to the retreats of the deities themselves: 


Apparent Divém numen, sedesque beate, 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Conspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruind 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus ether 
Integit, ct large diffuso - ine ridet.”—Lwer. 
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And it is probable that, to this day, the same notions are not wholly 
banished from the visions of many a Christian man. We accord- 
ingly find the Country Pastor taking much laudable pains. to sa- 
tisty his people that when they speak or think of “ going to hea- 
ven,” they are not to imagine it to be a matter of course that they 
will mount to the region of the sun and the moon, and the stars. 
There may, indeed, be a good deal of Scriptural imagery, which, 
lightly and ignorantly considered, might appear to countenance 
these fancies: and it would be difficult to see how this could well 
be otherwise. Inspiration itself can only appeal to such conce 
tions and such knowledge as it finds in the human mind. It 
could convey no notion of celestial magnificence but by arraying 
and combining the elements within our contemplation into eve 
form of grandeur and of brightness. It may, nevertheless, be of 
the deepest importance to take care that these images do not find 
their way into the region of our religious belief. A poor and 
unlearned man, for instance, may believe that when his spirit is 
released from the body, it shall have its abode among the visible 
luminaries of heaven. But then comes the smatterer in astro- 
nomy, and tells him, with a sneer of triumph, of the millions of 
miles which separate the bodies of our own system from each 
other—and of the vast and immeasureable gulf of space which is 
fixed between our system, aud those numberless points of light 
which we ignorantly speak of as differing from one another in 
glory. And to all this, perhaps, the bewildered rustic listens 
with a stare of perplexity and dismay; and begins to think that, 
after all, there can be no such: place either as heaven or hell; till, 
at last, bis faith may be in danger of dissipation in the midst of 
the boundless scene which is suddenly opened to his understand- 
ing. It therefore cannot be superfluous to apprize him that the 
localities of our future condition are not proposed to us as ob- 
jects of our faith—that the mformation conveyed to us by revela- 
tion on this subject is extremely indistinct—that the whole is left 
in a wise obscurity—that, probably, our faculties are, at present, 
incapable of any further notices than those which have been 
actually vouchsafed to us—that the new heavens and new earth 
which are promised may, for any thing we can know, constitute 
a dwelling not wholly dissimilar from that which is now occupied 
by mankind, though greatly improved in every thing that cam mi- 
nister to the happiness and comfort of its inhabitants. It may be, 
further, judicious to remind him, that we have no sufficient reason 
for imagining that the next life will be a state of inactive contem- 
plation, or stationary repose. On the contrary, it may be a con- 
dition of intense and most pleasureable activity. ‘The fulfilment 
of God's gracious will—the promotion of mutual happiness 
ainong the blest—a constant advancement in the knowledge ‘of 
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the works of God—and a perpetual approximation towards the 
character of Christ; all these are objects fit to call forth the most 
fervid energies of an immortal spirit, and to make the heaven it 
inhabits a scene of incessant and delightful exertion. ‘These 
topics, with various others of a similar stamp and tendency, are 
vividly insisted on by the author in the 9th and 10th Lectures, 
and can hardly have failed to elevate and to enlighten his congre- 
ation. 

| We now come to the last two Lectures, the 11th and 12th, 

which contain an abundance of most unquestionable matter, and 
some of a very different description. ‘They are eloquent and 
urgent, as all pastoral lectures should be, against the insanity of 
trusting to a death-bed repentance. ‘They expose, as all such 
ministrations should expose, the incredible artifices by which 
men contrive to effect a sort of compromise between this world 
and the next, and to persuade themselves that there is a certain 
routine of proceedings by which a map may prepare himself for 
death, just as people prepare themselves for a journey, or a 
remove. All this is exceedingly useful and commendable; and 
all this is executed by the Country Pastor with a minute and un- 
sparing attention to particulars, which will allow no man to lose 
himself in vague generalities, or to escape the grasp of a direct 
application to his own case. In saying this, we are pronouncing 
no ordinary praise. We are, however, under the necessity of 
qualifying our encomium by adding, that there are one or two 
positions in this part of the work, which—(if we may venture, on 
so grave an occasion, to borrow the phraseology of brother Jona- 
than)—made us feel “ pretty considerably queerish.” We hardly, 
recollect to have experienced a qualm so very uncomfortable, as 
that, which has been occasioned by one or two of the ingredients 
in the compound now before us. Let us, however, proceed re- 
gularly with our analysis. 

The Country Pastor, then, begins by enumerating various par- 
ticulars which are supposed to constitute the éuSavacia—the 
happy death—of a respectable man. In the first place, he is 
to have ample time to prepare for death, and to make his peace 
with God. Secondly—(and this item is nearly connected, and, 
indeed, almost identified with the first)—he is to be exempt from 
the calamity of a sudden death ; that is, he is not to go off na 
fit, or to be cut down by an accident : for any thing of this kind 
is a catastrophe which, inevitably, robs the dying man of the 
advantages of preparation. 3. When danger approaches, he 
must have distinct notice of it, a point usually considered as 
so essential, that it is often enforced in defiance of the remon- 
strances of the physician, who is generally more bent on calcu- 
lating the effects of such disagreeable intelligence on the nerves 
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of the patient, than its beneficial operation on his immortal part. 
4. He must enjoy the good offices of a religious minister, and if 
possible must receive the sacrament, and this though he may have 
habitually disregarded, during the period of health and activity, 
all invitation to approach the table of the Lord. 5. It is sup- 
posed that a previous life of vice and impiety furnishes no ground 
for dispensing with these preparations and solemnities, wherever 
they can be practised ; and that, therefore, it is humane and ex- 
pedient to allow to condemned criminals a certain interval be- 
tween their sentence, and their execution. 6. It is a blessed. 
symptom, if the dying man expresses a full assurance of his own 
salvation: it being often received as an indubitable verity that a 
man must go to heaven if he expires with a conviction of his 
acceptance with God. 7. A calm exit is often regarded as a very 
promising and comfortable symptom. Surviving relatives are 
generally found to derive the greatest comfort from being able to 
declare that the deceased breathed his last without agony or 
struggle. ‘The preceding period may have been one of severe 
and protracted suffering: but if the closing hours or moments 
were apparently serene and peaceful, it is presumed that the soul 
must have passed into the regions of repose and bliss. 8. Lastly, 
if the process above described is followed by interment in conse- 
crated ground, and by the construction of a goodly monument 
over the ashes of the deceased, then—what doubt can there be, 
that the departed is not only to be numbered among those whose 
memortal is honoured on earth, but among those whose names are 
written in heaven? 

Such are the circumstances which,—(as we presume, the ex- 
perience of the Country Pastor informs him,)—constitute the 
most approved course of preparation and accompauiment for the 
great and awful change; and if all these circumstances happen to 
be combined in the death of the same individual, the case is 
thought to be peculiarly satisfactory; and—(as we once heard a 
disconsolate widow express it)—every thing 1s said to go off very 
pleasantly! If all this be so, it really is most afflicting to con- 
template the secret dominion of so much superstitious vanity, 
Whenever such fancies as these exert their fudlest influence, the 
Christian is to all essential purposes ina state of disguised popery. 
Sacerdotal absolution, and extreme unction themselves, can effect 
no delusion more unscriptural and pernicious, And yet we greatly 
apprehend that all this may be so, in some instances at least— 
and that much of it is so, in many instances. We fear that what 
is here described corresponds, in the main, but too accurately to: 
“ death’s common-place” in many a Christian community. We 
would willingly hope, however, that, on the whole, the represen- 
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tation is a little coloured and exaggerated. We confess that 
when we first looked upon the picture, it had somewhat of the 
effect of a caricature; and, to this moment, we cannot entirely 
divest ourselves of the impression. ‘The anxiety for the solemni- 
ties of Christian burial—for instance—we greatly suspect to be, 
in most cases, no other than the manifestation of a feeling which 
seems to be a part of our very nature. There probably is no 
country under heaven where men are not prompted by some in- 
destructible and almost instinctive emotion, to treat the dead with 
reverence and honour; and it must be something of a vile and 
brutalizing process which should materially weaken this natural 
impulse. The clay which has recently been tenanted by a rea- 
sonable soul, is invested with a sort of sacredness in the eyes of 
all who have not succeeded in extinguishing every religious 
impression, and in persuading themselves that their species is 
doomed to perish like the beasts. And hence it is that in all 
ages, and in all climes, every thing that is impressive in religion 
has, usually, been assembled to aid the solemnity of funereal rites. 
It was scarcely, therefore, to be expected, or to be desired, that 
even the grand truths of Christianity should stifle this powerful . 
and almost universal feeling. It is vain to tell us that, when the 
spirit is fled, there remains nothing but dust and ashes; and that 
the ruins of the man are, from that moment, nothing more to the 
man himself, than the carcase of a dog that may be lying m the 
next ditch. ‘This sage and philosophical representation will 
never silence the yearnings of nature, or suppress the horror with 
which we should see the reliques of those, whem we loved and 
venerated in their lives, consigned, after their death, to the burial 
, ass. We question, therefore, whether the Country Pastor 
oes not look somewhat too hardly and sternly on the anxiety 
which hallows the reliques of the departed by the prayers of the 
Church, and protects them from insult and molestation by a con. 
secrated enclosure. All this, to say the least of it, is a tribute 
both to nature and to Christianity, which no amiable or Christian 
man would wish to see abolished. It may, indeed, be rendered 
worthless, or even hurtful, by superstitious perversion and abuse ; 
but it may, also, be made a signal instrument of good to the sur- 
vivors. ‘There is, indeed, a philosophy which will look upon it 
with a cold and heartless smile; but the better philosophy of the 
Christian will treat it, not only with indulgence, but with respect, 
and almost with honour. 
_ The fondness for monumental pomp is a part of the same feel- 
ing; often debased, indeed, with abundance of vanity and ab- 
surdity, but seldom wholly unredeemed by a mixture of more 
worthy and amiable principle. At all events, we can scarcely 
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rsuade ourselves that it ever forms a prominent or considerable 
item in the aggregate of particulars, which are supposed to consti- 
tute a happy death! No living man in Christendom can, surely, be 
insane enough to imagine, for a moment, that the condition of the 
deceased is improved by this mark of honour; nor can it be con- 
ceived that the dying regard it as a matter of any real importance 
to their fudure interest or comfort. The practice of lavishing 
care and cost on works which only mark out the locality of decay 
and corruption, will scarcely, indeed, stand before the austere 
scrutiny of reason. But it is maintained by something still 
stronger than reason: sometimes by love which is strong as 
death ;—sometimes by pride, which rises against the thought that 
the grave 1s no respecter of persons ;—but never, surely, by super- 
stitious infatuation gross enough to seek in it for a ground of 
substantial and hopeful consolation, 

The other delusions which hover round the close of life are 
often much more pernicious; and these the Country Pastor is, 
accordingly, most anxious to chase away. He tells the poor and 
the afflicted, for instance, that poverty and affliction have nothing 
meritorious belonging to them,—nothing that can entitle us to ac- 
ceptance with God; and this, it must be allowed, is an un- 
questionable verity. We doubt, however, whether it is one 
which is precisely fitted to meet the deception that actually besets 
the more ignorant children of adversity. ‘They can seldom be 
so infatuated as deliberately to believe that their mere sufferings 
can Invest them with a claim to acceptance ; but it is very proba- 
ble that they may be cheated by a sort of secret, vague, undefined 
persuasion that, since they have received their evi/ things im this 
life, they may possibly have something of a better chance of 
good things in the life to come; a notion not very unnatural, 
though, beyond all doubt, most dangerously erroneous. The 
proper and obvious corrective of it is supplied by the Pastor, 

rials of every description will, assuredly, through the mediation 
of Christ, recommend a man to God’s favour, provided they have 
been endured with the spirit which became a disciple of Christ. 
But then it must be remembered that the path of probation runs 
through the regions of prosperity as well as those of adversity, 
and that there is no reason to believe that the dangers of the 
latter course are, in reality, at all more doeperets than those of 
the former. On the contrary, the gate of life is like the needle’s 
eye to the prosperous and the wealthy. No such straitened en- 
trance is expressly threatened to the needy. They are more fre- 
quently spoken of as heirs of the kingdom—not because they are 
poor in worldly goods—but because they are affluent in heavenly 
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ones; because they are rich in faith, and in other Christian 
graces, 

But there is nothing which has called forth the energy and zeal 
of the Country Pastor so potently as the delusions which he sup- 
poses to be prevalent on the subject of preparation for death. 
‘The solemn notice of approaching dissolution —the summons to 
the minister of religion—the communion of the sick—the getting 
up, if we may so speak, of the whole process of making our peace 
with God—the resulting persuasion that all is well, and that the 
acceptance of the dying man is secured—the confidence occa- 
sionally derived by the survivors from a gentle termination of the 
final agonies—all these are unsparingly examined, and the delusion, 
which im some cases, they too surely work, is faithfully exposed. 
For this purpose, the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Bride-maids 
is, on the whole, judiciously and vigorously insisted on; and we 
are solemnly reminded that a time will come when it will be too 
late to seek for oil, either from our own exertions, or the bounty 
and favour of others. 

We are tempted by the mention of this beautiful and impres- 
sive allegory’, to pause for one moment, for the purpose of no- 
ticing how strangely and unhappily, the words of Christ himself 
were sometimes perverted, even in the earlier ages of the Church, 
to the establishment of false and essentially unscriptural notions ; 
and this, not with any deliberate intention to patronize delusion, 
but purely with the view of animating the Christian to deeds be- 
coming his profession. For the accomplishment of this purpose 
all the resources of rhetoric and of fancy were called forth, ull, 
in the multitude of images and metaphors, the simplicity of 
Scriptural truth was, sometimes, well nigh forgotten. 


** Hast thou,” says Chrysostom, ‘ committed a multitude of grievous 
sins? What then ?—thou hast not yet sunk into the grave! the specta- 
cles are not yet closed—you are still in the stadium—and there you 
may repair your former disgraces and defeats. You are not where 
Dives was, with the impassable gulf before you! The bridegroom is 
not yet arrived—you may yet procure oil: and many are those who sell 
w,—the naked, the hungry, the captives, and the sick. The day of 
account is not yet come; tell the debtors to write fifty for a hundred. 
Lose not the opportunity of providing for your admission to the ever- 
lasting habitations. Or, at any rate, if this hath bitherto been neglected, 
remember it on your death-bed. Your last will may bear witness for you ; 
for there you may write Christ joint-heir with your children. This, indeed, 
may show no mighty affection towards him ; yet it is something. You 
may thus,—not perhaps occupy a distinguished rank, among the sheep; 
but, at all events, it is something, not to be numbered among the 
goats.” * 


* Chrssost. Hom. xviii. in Rom. Ed. Bened. vol. ix. p. 659. 
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We have here, evidently, the germ of the doctrine of merito- 
torious works, the elements of that legerdemain by which the 
Papacy conveyed—(“ convey the wise it call”)—the wealth of 
dying penitents into its own treasury. We are told, not only to 
procure oil before the approach of the bridegroom, but we have 
a strong encouragement to hope that it is not too late to procure 
it, even after the cry is heard, that the bridegroom cometh; for, 
even on our death-bed we can write Christ joint-heir with our 
children. And if this supply to our lamps does not send up a 
very brilliant light, it may at least be enough to save us from 
wandering into outer darkness! Not that the good Father really 
meant anything of all this. His words are those of an ardent 
and zealous orator, not those of a corrupt and unfaithful teacher ; 
and, doubtless, his hair would have stood erect, and his tongue 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth, could he have dreamed that 
statements such as these were aiding the gradual developement 
of a system of religious imposture. But this is the way in which 
corruption comes to “ boil and bubble.” ‘The warmth of an 
honest fancy first sets it a simmering; the bad passions are at 
hand to pile up combustibles, and to throw in vile ingredients : 
till, at length, the Holy Vessel of the Sanctuary is brought to 
resemble the cauldron described by the prophet, full of dross 
and scum. And then, what can purge away the abomination, 
but the breath of the Divine wrath, which shall blow upon the 
flame, till the filthiness be molten, and the scum consumed ? 

But to return to the author. His solicitude to guard against 
the evils of false confidence has betrayed him into some state- 
ments which, we apprehend, will be found considerably to dis- 
turb the digestion of the generality of Christian subjects. It is 
to these ingredients that we, ourselves, owe the qualmish sensa- 
tions we have adverted to above: and we, therefore, hold it our 
duty to apprise the public of this peculiarity in his compound, 
He tells us, in short, that 


* our appointed trial on earth consists in the experiment, how we shall 
conduct ourselves with the knowledge that we shall certainly die, bat 
without the knowledge when :” from which, he says, follows inevi- 
tably, that this our trial is at an end, as soon as ever this uncertainty is at 
an end ; that is, as soon as ever we know that our death approaches. At 
any rate our trial must then become one of a totally different kind—of 
a kind which the Scriptures do uot mention at all, except to warn us of 
the danger of placing our hopes on it.”—p. 316. 


Again— 
“ The appointed time for preparing is, while we have no warning of the 


immediate approach of death; our trial on earth being—(so far as is 
revealed to us)—how we shall behave in a state of uncertainty as to the 
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time of our death. It follows plainly that a man’s trial is at an end— 
(at least that particular kind of trial on which, we have every reason to 
suppose, our al doom chiefly depends)—as soon as the uncertainty is 
at anend. The warning given,—the knowledge conveyed to the man of 
his approaching death, by putting an end to his uncertainty, shortens by 


just so much, that trial which is appointed to be made in a state of uncer- 


tainty. And the case of a man whose life had hitherto been irreligious 
or careless, which is just the one in which most persons would be parti- 
cularly anxious to warn him of the approach of deatb, is the very case 
in which I should be most desirous to keep back such warning. I 
should be aiming, though by contrary means, at the very same end as 
they; namely, to give him as much time as possible for repentance. I 
should therefore be especially anxious to bring him to a right sense of 
religion before he was aware that his life was drawing to a close. For 
his repentance would then be of quite a different character, and, one 
may hope, might be the more likely to be accepted, when it was not 
extorted by the mere dread of approaching death, and when it was ac- 
companied with an earnest resolution immediately to amend his life, 
and to devote to God the remainder of it; which he himself might 
expect to be, possibly, many years. This at least would be far different 
from that sort of resolution (though, properly speaking, it is rather a 
wish than a resolution) which many a one makes on his death-bed, to 
reform his life if it should be spared; though he had not entered on 
any such reform till he found that his life would most likely not be 
spared. It is true, in the case supposed just above, we are sure that the 
sick man has but a few days or hours to live; but since he (we are 
supposing) does not know but that he may live many years, his good 
thoughts, and resolutions, and efforts are not the less commendable : 
which they would be, if he knew his situation. His life, it is true, is 
not actually lengthened ; he will not have, in fact, any opportunity of 
“‘ bringing forth fruits meet for repentance ;"" but so long as he is not 
himself aware of this, there is something of virtue even in virtuous 
efforts and resolutions: and we may cherish a hope that they may be 
accepted as “ fruits” (though imperfect fruits) “‘meet for repentance.” — 
pp. 324—326. 

Well, what are we to say to all this? It has, at least, so far 
as we are informed, the merit of being original. Not that it is 
original to admonish sinners of the folly of putting off the busi- 
ness of repentance, as if it were an affair to which the remnants 
of life were peculiarly appropriated, and which would be prema- 
turely commenced at any earlier period: for against this prodigy 
of infatuation some dives, at least, have been found to protest 
in all ages of the world, since the publication of the Gospel. 
But we believe it to be a notion entirely original, that the notice 
of approaching death should be put off as long as possible, lest 
it should inflict a positive injury on the sufferer, by abridging the 
period appointed for his probation, and thus reducimg his chance 
of escape from the wrath to come. And if it be just, as well as 
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new, the most faithful and enlightened of those whose office it is 
to deal with the souls of men for their good, have, for ages, 
—though without suspecting it—been ‘utting short the space 
assigned by the mercy of God for the preparation of their people; 
and in numberless instances may be said to have darkened their 
hopes of salvation. This is somewhat appalling to think upon! 
It is, therefore, natural to hope and wish that there may be good 
reasons for hesitating to acquiesce in the discovery; and for 
believing, that the ancient and established practice is not quite 
so destructive as the statement of the Country Pastor would re- 
present it. Let us therefore devote a few moments to the con- 
sideration of it. 

If, then, we understand the Pastor rightly, on being called in 
to visit a dymg man, he would avoid all intimation that his end 
was approaching. He would address him just as he would 
address a person labouring under any serious indisposition not 
likely to be fatal. He would urge him to a change of life and 
habits, on the ostensible supposition that he would have to en- 
counter once more the temptations of the world. But then, it 
may be asked, to what extent would he carry on this system of 
reserve? Would he lay it aside at any period previous to the 
final struggle? or, would he persevere in it to the very last? If 
he says, that he would desist from concealment at a certain point 
—we, then, should ask him—why, and when, he would desist ? 
If the concealment lengthens the period of trial, why should it 
ever be laid aside? or if there be a moment at which the fatal 
intelligence should be communicated, upon what principle are 
we to judge of its arrival? But if—on the other hand—he should 
avow that he would, in all cases, or in any case, persevere in 
concealment to the last, it is obvious that he would be practt- 
cally maintaining that a death-bed repentance must be altogether 
worthless,—contrary to his own repeated admissions;—for he 
distinctly allows that no man can have a right to make any such 
assumption, What then is to be done by any minister, who 
should adopt his views? On one side is the fear of abridging 
the period of trial: on the other, the dread lest the sinner should 
be defrauded of the last faint chance of being awakened to peni- 
tence. What, in this perplexity, is the duty of the. spiritual 
guide? Shall the flax be suffered to smoulder away before his 
eyes without a symptom of revival? or shall he try whether the 
breath of terror will, peradventure, find out some latent spark, 
and kindle it into flame? 

One grand consideration by which the Country Pastor sup- 
ports his principles is, that repentance is good for nothing if it 
does not involve a firm resolution of sidetinestt and that “ one 
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who believes himself to be dying cannot properly be said to in- 
tend to lead a new life!’—(p. 331.) We have here another of 
those hard-mouthed unmanageable arguments upon which this 
author sometimes delights to get astride.* It rushes, ungovern- 
i ably, to the full exteut of the ‘inference,—(from which his own 

| mind seems constantly to be shrinking back)—that the repent- 
ance of a dying man can be of no avail. Itis indubitable, that a 

: dying man cannot reform his life. Equally veritable it is, that a 
man who knows that he shall never leave his bed alive, can frame 
no resolution to effect such actual reform. And if such reforma- 
tion, or such resolution, be, in all imaginable cases indispensable 
to the validity of repentance, of course, all thoughts of penitence 
must be nugatory, when once the near approach of dissolution is 
positively announced. Our reasoner, nevertheless, appears to 
: believe that he can stop short of that conclusion. But how or 
where he is to stop short of it, it exceeds our sagacity to discover! 
TES: The question, after all that caw be said, is,—not whether we 
bi are to encourage healthy people to rely on death-bed preparation 
LP for another life, (for as to this, no doubt can be entertained for a 
i moment by any intelligent person who has ever thought for five 
si minutes together, seriously and honestly, on the subject of reli- 
gion)—but the question is, whether, when we have actually before 
+ us a dying, and hitherto careless or impenitent person, we are to 
conceal his condition from him, in the hope of lengthening the 
eriod of his probation. ‘The Country Pastor says that we are. 
Phe voice and the practice of centuries has pronounced that we 
are not. And we apprehend that, without any bigotted attachment 
i to usages, purely because they are ancient, we may pretty confi- 
dently pronounce that the authority of ages is, in this instance, 
right. Let us reflect a moment upon the case in question. A 
man who has never thought at all,—or who has thought but 
lightly and indistinctly, on religion—or who has rejected its power 
with a high hand—is "seized with a mortal disorder, which threat- 
ens speedily to terminate his earthly existence. The period of 
trial, therefore, can by no management be prolonged beyond a 
few months—perhaps not beyond a few days. How then is the 
minister of religion to turn the remnant of life to the best ac- 
count? By leaving the man im such ignorance of his danger, as 
may disarm all instruction and exhortation of their power?—or, 
by apprizing him, that his days are numbered, and that if he 
would make one effort towards reconciliation with God, not an 
instant is to be wasted? By the former mode of proceeding, 
precious days and hours may be lost. ‘The prospect of emerging 
again into life and health may dissipate all the influences of reli- 
gious ministration, ‘The whisperings of the world may still be in 
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his ear, and may out-plead the voice of a Boanerges. But what 
if he is told that this world is about to close upon him? that a 
comparative span of time must determme whether he is to 
awake to peace and joy, or in the shadows of eternal death? — Is 
there no hope that this dreadful summons will rouse bim from 
spiritual apathy or delusion? ‘The shock of sudden calamity is 
sometimes known to produce a revulsion in the frame of the mind 
which causes, eventually, a beneficial revolution in the whole 
character. And why may not the fearful intelligence, that the 
angel of death is hovering over his bed produce an effect on the 
sinner as beneficial as that which is sometimes witnessed, when 
adversity comes like a wind from the desert and smites the four 
corners of the dwelling? It is true that this last hope may fail. 
But if the sight of the grave opening beneath him fails to effect a 
change, what probability is there that the voice of instruction 
would effect it while the hope of prolonged existence was before 
his eyes? What, in truth, is the system of the Country Pastor 
for lengthening the period of probation, in such a case, but putting 
off from day to day the most promising and active means of spi- 
ritual recovery ? What i is it but trifling with the best hope that 
yet remains of saving a sinner from destruction ? 

But, then, it is said that the whole of life is the true season 
of preparation for death—that a process which begins in abject 
terror must always be very questionable—that no man can ven- 
ture to pronounce whether the resolutions formed in prospect of 
death are such as would produce a reformation of life in case life 
should be spared. All this, and much more to the same purpose, 
is very true; and all this is pretty generally known and felt; and 
all this, too, furnishes the strongest possible reason for caution 
and faithfulness in dealing with the souls of men, on the eve of 
their departure. But what then? The writer ‘himself allows 
that a death-bed affords the properest opportunity for prepara- 
tion, when a man is actually ¢here: and for this simple reason,— 
that it is the on/y opportunity then left him? and yet he would 
keep the man in ignorance that it is his dying-bed, and thus would 
deprive him of the strongest of all imaginable motives for making 
the best use of the remaining fragment of his mortal existence. . 

One word more, and we close our remarks on the Lectures of 
Dr. (we crave pardon ; but we were just about to write 
a name, which, somehow or other, i is apt to rush to the tip of our 
pen, w henever we engage with speculations of a somewhat eccen- 
tric character:—we meant to say the Lectures of the Countr 
Pastor. )—He tells us, that when once a man knows that he is 
going to die, he may still be in a state of trial; but then, it is a 
trial of a very different nature from that to which he is exposed 
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while life is uncertain. We confess that, to us, this is very far | 


from satisfactory or intelligible. His trial is, to be sure, some- 
what different from that of a man in full health and vigour, who 
has nothing in his present feelings to remind him that there is 
such a thing as death. But it is not very different from that of 
an aged man, who knows that, in the course of nature, his life 
must be speedily drawing to a close, and who is reminded of this 
circumstance by the decay of his faculties. ‘The writer seems to 
imagine that the uncertainty of the individual as to the hour of his 
death constitutes the very essence of his ordinary probation; 
and that the instant which assures him that he has but a short 
time to live, transfers him to a state of trial entirely different from 


the former. The difference, however, seems to us to be one of 


degree rather than of kind. That death is absolutely certain, and 
must, therefore, be constantly approaching, is known to all. 
That it cannot be delayed much beyond 70 years is equally noto- 
rious. And few persons are ignorant that it is seldom deferred 
so long. What, then, does the spiritual minister say to the dying 
man ?—‘ The interval between you and death,—which you 
always knew to be limited, and constantly decreasing,—is now 
very brief. Your moral probation, therefore, now assumes a cha- 
racter of peculiar urgency. Before this period you may have 
imagined that you had time enough, and to spare. I now apprise 
you that you have not an instant to lose. Your negligence during 
your former period of trial has environed you, in this last remnant 
of it, with imminent peril and difficulty. What may be the event 
I cannot confidently say. But this I know,—that even if the 
gates of mercy are yet open,—-nothing but a vigorous and devoted 
application of the powers ‘ yet spared to you, will ever enable 
you to enter in.’ Is this the language of reason and sobriety or 
is itnot? Are we to speculate upon the difference between the 
sort of probation which precedes notice of death, and that which 
follows it, until we have let slip the best, perhaps the only pro- 
mising chance of awakening the dying sinner to the necessity of, 
at least, attempting to make his peace with God? 

At the end of this volume is a note to the twelfth Lecture, 
adverting to the various interpretations, given to that part of the 
parable of the bridal virgins, which represents them all, the wise 
as well as the foolish, as slumbering while the bridegroom tarried. 
It is needless to dwell on these exercitations of ingenuity. [n all 
probability the circumstance is introduced merely as a part of the 
picture. An allegorical painting would naturally exhibit a variety 
of circumstances perfectly harmonizing with the scene represented, 
but not necessary in themselves to the completeness of the moral. 
The same may be the case with allegorical narratives: and there 
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is no reason to doubt that it often is the case in those short scrip- 
tural allegories, usually called Parables. If however we must 
seek for a moral application of the slumbers of the attendant 
Virgins, we may, perhaps, reasonably enough consider it as type 
of the imperfect watchfulness even of the sincerest and most zea- 
lous Christians, when the thoughts of death and judgment are 
excluded for a season. No human being can have his mind 
constantly, intently, and directly fixed on the coming of the 
Saviour. The maidens in the parable were bound to be prepared 
for the coming of the bridegroom; but they were not bound to 
occupy every moment of the interval in watching for his appear- 
ance. The actual difference between them was, that some had 
made the due preparation for it, and that others had not. And, 
in the same manner, there are certain seasons when the attention 
of all men may lawfully and safely be diverted from the imme- 
diate contemplation of heavenly things; but the difference be- 
tween the wise and the foolish is this—that the wise are in a state 
of habitual preparation; the foolish either think nothing about 
preparation, or defer it till it 1s too late. 


Art. I].—An Inquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic Age, in 
Eight Sermons preached before the Unwwersity of Oxford, in the 
Year 1829, at the Lecture founded by the Kev. John Bampton, 
M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. Edward Burton, 
D. D. Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church. Oxford, Parker. London, Rivingtons. 1829. 8vo. 


Ix Modern Divinity we have scarcely perused any work more 
fully saturated with learning, or which reminds us more forcibly 
of those “ giants of old time” who wrote what we, puny sciolists! 
scarcely find leisure to read, than the volume which Dr. Burton 
has now presented to the public. He has chosen an obscure 
subject for his investigation, one on which we possess fewer 
uides than, perhaps, on any other in the wide range of Church 
listory; and it may fairly be said that he has handled almost every 
clue which the authors either of antiquity or of later days afford 
him, and that he has not left any portion of his field unexplored 
or at least unattempted. | 
The result of Dr. Burton’s labours, however, may not be alto- 
gether quite commensurate with the great diligence and sagacity 
which he has employed apon them. It would be engaging on far 
too. subtle a question, if we were to inquire whether much prac- 
tical benefit is to be expected from the peculiar course which he 
has trodden? Whether the dark passages in which he has been 
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shrouded and entombed can hope in the end to lead us ito 
much light?) We shall therefore confine our remarks on this head 
rather to the form than to the substance of his work, commencing 
by a fact which embodies the sum of our objections. ‘The Lec- 
tures occupy 253 pages; the notes, priuted much more closely 
and in a smaller type, fill 341! and we are assured in the Intro- 
tion that they might “ have been extended to a much greater 
length”! ‘The blame of this most disproportionate overlaying of 
the web by its embroidery is thrown upon the union of the two 
not easily compatible tasks required from a Bampton Lecturer: 
but may it not more honestly be referred to an error in judgment 


respecting the matter which that Lecturer has selected for his 
theme 


““ He has to engage the attention of a congregation during eight 
Sermons which are orally delivered: and afterwards these same Sermons 
are to appear ina printed book. It is obvious that the style and method 
which might be suited to one of these purposes may not be adapted to 
the other. If one of them is exclusively attended to, there is a chance ot 


the other being unsuccessful: or if the author aim at both, he may pro- 


bably fail in both.” 


‘This argument would go very far to prove that no sermon 
which has been preached will bear to be printed; and yet it can 
scarcely be necessary to remind so well read a Divine as Dr. Bur- 
ton, how many of our ablest theologians have directed themselves 
with equal success at the same time both to the eye and to the 
ear, and fhat on abstruse subjects. The cold and compressed 
metaphysics of Sam. Clarke indeed could scarcely extort much 
attention when delivered from the pulpit, valuable as they may be 
to a certain class of minds in the closet; but we need turn only 
to the pages of Horsley (to name but a single man among many 
others,) if we seek for examples of the method of conveying deep, 
critical learning or reasoning not familiar to common apprehen- 


sion, In a form and language which shall attract as well as in- 
struct. 


* The subject which I have chosen,” continues Dr. Burton, “ is one 
which calls for an elaborate investigation in almost every page. To have 
introduced all my materials into the body of my Lectures would have 
been quite incompatible with the prescribed and ordinary length of such 
Discourses. The point which I have chosen for discussion is one which ought 
to have been treated as a consecutive and connected history.” 


Nothing farther can be required than this frank admission— 
habemus confitente mreum, Seeing the great difficulty, the abso- 
lute impossibility, of compressing his extensive stores within the 
narrow compass of Eight Lectures, why did not Dr. Burton 
choose a more adequate frame-work for their exhibition? In the 
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present distribution of his Work, the reader is perpetually dis- 
tracted from the ‘Text to the Notes, if he attempts to follow the 
advice of the author by reading them together; an advice to which 
few, perhaps, will have the patience to defer for more than a single 
Lecture. Instead of advancing to the facts and conclusions by a 
regular train of arguments and evidence, we jump at once to the 
deduction and are afterwards led back to the premises; having 
taken the citadel by storm, we are compelled to turn round to sap 
and mine the outworks. It is needless to say how incompatible 
with perspicuity is this hysteron proteron collocation ; how lan- 
guidly the mind reverts to the slow process of unravelment after 
the knot has been already cut for it; how reluctantly the hus- 
bandman would trench, and plough, and harrow in a difficult and 
stony soil, if he were to tind the harvest ripen spontaneously to 
his hand. 

Quod sol atque imbres dederant, quod terra credrat 

Sponte sud, satis id placaret pectora donum, . 


Dr. Burton must therefore pardon the conclusion at which we 
have arrived after a diligent perusal of his Work; a conclusion: 
which results indeed froin a very high estimate of its value and 
importance, and from a regret that in its present cumbrous and 
inconvenient form it can scarcely hope to have that value fully 
and generally appreciated. 1¢ ought to be entirely recast. ‘The 
materials newly arranged would thus go far to supply that want in 
our National Literature of which Dr. Burton very justly complains, 
and to extinguish his regret “ that no Ecclesiastical Historian has: 
appeared in our own Country who has given a full and particular 
account of the progress of the Gospel in the early Ages of the 
Church.” Such a Work would be worthy of the profound and 
varied erudition which Dr. Burton brings to its achievement, and 
most gladly should we hear that he had undertaken it from the 
elements afforded by his present volume. ae 

Haying despatched this most ungrateful portion of our task, 
we turn with infinitely greater pleasure to the far more agreeable 
duty of putting our readers in possession of an outline of Dr. Bur- 
ton’s Lectures. More than this we can scarcely promise, for as 
there is scarcely a page in them which might not provoke an essay, 
it would be manifestly unjust to the great merits of the learned 
author if we were to seize upon one or two prominent points to 
the utter omission of all others. . 


“ ‘The inquiry, which I propose to institute, would be useful, if it 
merely enabled us to understand these passages, and if it only increased 
our materials for illustrating the Scriptures. But a knowledge of the 
heresies of the apostolic age becomes highly important, if not highly es- 
sentially necessary, when we look to the controversies, which in later 
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times have agitated the Christian church. It has been said, and the 
bold assertion has been repeated in our own day, that the Unitarian 


doctrines were the doctrines of the primitive church. It has been as- — 


serted with a positiveness, which ignorance alone can rescue from the 
charge of wilful mistatement, that the Ebionites, who believed Jesus to 
be a mere man, were not spoken of as heretics by the earliest Fathers. 
If these assertions be true, the pillars of our faith are shaken even to the 
ground. Names of party are always to be deprecated, and never more 
so than in religion. But where sects exist, they must have names; and 
if the statements of the Unitarians be true, the orthodox and the heretical 
must change their ground; we are no longer built upon the foundation 
of apostles and prophets ; with shame and with reproach we must take 
the lowest room ; we must retire—in the company indeed of Fathers and 
of Councils, those venerable names, which have adorned and spread the 
doctrine of God our Saviour—we must retire, not even to the rear of 
that host which fights under the banners of the Lamb; but we must 
range ourselves in the ranks of the enemy, with those who have cor- 
rupted and perverted the pure word of truth; and the charge of heresy, 
with all the woes denounced against it, must fall upon ourselves. In the 
name therefore of ‘Truth, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the sake of our 
own souls and of those who will succeed us, let us go to the fountain 
from whence the living waters flow, let us see who they were that with 
unhallowed hands polluted its holy stream: let us learn, whether we are 


now drinking it pure and undefiled, or whether we have hewed out broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.”—p. 7. 


After proposing the subject, Dr. Burton, in a passage of con- 
siderable eloquence, states its present uses. He then notifies that 
the inquiry will be especially directed to the illustration of pas- 
sages in the Gospels and Apostolical writings which bear refe- 
rence to the early Heresies ; and in his First Lecture he yet fur- 
ther clears the ground before him, by an able explanation of the 


term Heresy itself, carefully distinguishing between its ancient 
and modern usage. 


“* Before we proceed further, it is perhaps necessary that we should come 
toa right understanding of the term heresy: for since this, like other terms, 
from a twofold or general signification, has been restricted to one, and 
that a bad one, mistakes and confusions may arise, if we do not consider 
the different senses in which the word has been used. It is not neces- 
sary to observe, that the Greek term, (aipeoss) in its primary signification, 
implies @ choice or election, whether of good or evil. It seems to have 
been principally applied to what we should call moral choice, or the 
adoption of one opinion in preference to another. Philosophy was in 
Greece the great object, which divided the opinions and judgments of 
men: and hence the term aipecss, (heresy, ) being most frequently ap- 
plied to the adoption of this or that particular dogma, came by an easy 
transition to signify the sect or school in which that dogma was main- 
tained. Thus though the Aeresy of the Academy or of Epicurus would 
sound strange to our ears, and though the expression was not common 
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with the early Greek writers, yet in later times it became familiar, and 
we find Cicero speaking of the heresy to which Cato belonged, when he 
described him as a perfect Stoic. The Hellenistic Jews made use of the 
same term to express the leading sects which divided their countrymen. 
Thus Josephus speaks of the three heresies of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes: and since he was himself a Pharisee, he could only have 
used the term as equivalent to sect or party. St. Luke also in the Acts 
of the Apostles (v. 17. xv. 5.) speaks of the heresy of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees : and we learn from the same book (xxiv. 5, 14.) that the 
Christians were called by the Jews the heresy of the Nazarenes. With 
this opprobrious addition, the term was undoubtedly used as one of insult 
and contempt ; and the Jews were more likely than the Greeks to speak 
reproachfully of those who differed from them, particularly in matters of 
me ly The three Jewish sects already mentioned were of long standing, 
and none of them were considered to be at variance with the national 
creed; but the Christians differed from all of them, and in every sense of 
the term, whether ancient or modern, they formed a distinct heresy. The 
apostles would be likely to use the term with a mixture of Jewish and 
Gentile feelings: but there was one obvious reason, why they should em- 
loy it in a new sense, and why at length it should png 9 a signification 
invariably expressive of reproach. ‘The Jews, as we have seen, allowed 
of three, or perhaps more, heresies, as existing among their countrymen. 
In Greece opinions were much more divided ; and twelve principal sects 
have been enumerated, which by divisions and subdivisions might be 
multiplied into many more. Thus Aristotle might be said to have be- 
longed at first to the heresy of Plato; but afterwards to have founded an 
heresy of his own. The shades of difference between these diverging 
sects were often extremely small: and there were many bonds of union, 
which kept them together as members of the same family, or links of 
the same chain. In addition to which, we must remember that these 
differences were not always or necessarily counected with religion. Per- 
sons might dispute concerning the summum bonum, and yet they might 
worship, or at least profess to worship, the same God. But the doctrine 
of the gospel was distinct, uncompromising, and of such a nature, that a 
person must believe the whole of it, and to the very letter, or be could 
not be admitted to be a Christian. There is one body, says St. Paul, and 
one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all: 
(Eph. iv. 4, 5.) which words, if rightly understood, evidently mean, that 
the faith of the gospel is one and undivided. nce arose the distinction 
of orthodox and heterodox. He who believed the gospel, as the apostles 
preaches it, was orthodox : he who did not so believe it, was heterodox. 

le embraced an opinion—it mattered not whether his own or that of 
another, but he made his own choice, and in the strict sense of the term 
he was an heretic. It was no longer necessary to qualify the term by 
the addition of the sect or party which he chose; he was not a true 
Christian, and therefore he was an heretic. It was in this sense, that the 
term was applied by the early Fathers. If a man admitted a part, or 
even the whole, of Christianity, and added to it something of his own ; 
or if he rejected the whole of it, he was equally designated as an heretic. 
If Mahomet had appeared in the second century, Justin Martyr or 
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[reneus would have spoken of him as an heretic: from which it may be 
seen, that the term was then applied in a much more extended sense 
than it bears at present. By degrees it came to be restricted to those 
who professed Christianity, but professed it erroneously ; and in later 
times, the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, as defined by the council of Nice, was 
almost the only test which decided the orthodoxy or the heresy of a 
Christian. Ditferences upon minor points were then described by the 
milder term of schism: and the distinction seems to have been, that 
unity of faith might be maintained, though schism existed ; but if the 
unity of faith was violated, the violator of it was an heretic. This dis- 
tinction appears hardly to have been observed in the apostolic age ; and 
St. Paul has been thought to use the term heresy, where later writers 
would have spoken of schisms. In the course of these Lectures, I shall 
speak of the heresies of the apostolic age in the sense which was attached 
to the term by the early Fathers: and all that I wish to be remembered 
at present is, that the term is not to be understood according to modern 
ideas ; but that an heretic is a man who embraces any opinion concern- 
ing religion, that opinion not being in accordance with the faith of the 
gospel.”—p. 8—13. 

St. Augustin certainly had much less accurate notions than 
those expressed above. In the ‘Tract in which he enumerates no 
less than 88 Heresies which sprang up immediately after our 
Lord’s Ascension (and these 88 are “ exclusive of schisms and 
smaller factions,*”) the good Father thus expresses himself :— 
“ Non enim omnis error Heresis est, quamvis omnis Heresis, que 
in vitio ponitur, nisi errore aliquo Heresis esse non possit. Quid 
ergo faciat Hareticum regulari quadam definitione comprehendi, 
sicut ego existimo, aut omnino non potest aut difficillimé potest.”+ 

Many, therefore, who were called Heretics in the first and se- 
cond centuries would not fall dnder that designation as we now 
employ it; they were not professed Christians who violated the 
Laws of their Church by adopting opinions and practices op- 
posed to them, but they were Jews or Pagans who incorporated 
upon their own systems and mingled with the ignorance of Phi- 
losophy, falsely so called, such portions of Christian doctrine as 
accorded with their purposes or pleased their fancies. It can be 
no matter of surprise therefore that the Gospel was so soon cor- 
rupted, aud that men speaking perverse things to draw disciples 
after them should arise even in the life-time of the Apostles. 

The [ld Lecture carries us at once, ix medias res, to the Gnos- 
tics, under various shapes the predominant, if not the sole Here- 
tics of the Apostolical time. ‘The system of these Mystics, before 
its adulteration by a mutilated Christianity, is ably traced up to two 
of the three sources from which it is commonly supposed to have 
been derived; Ist, to the Orientalism, be it of Zoroaster solely, 
as Dr. Burton thinks, or of that most indefinite and dyschronolo- 


* Anatomie of Melancholie, 406. + Opera Col. Agrip. 1616, tom. vi. p. 5, col, 2. 
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gical Sage, m conjunction with Confucius and Foe, as others 
ave supposed; and 2dly, to the Jewish Cabbala, From the first 
source the Gnostics borrowed, with slight alterations, their notions 
of two Principles, one of them a supreme God ( Bythus), dwelling 
from all etermity in a Pleroma, and producing a pair of Azons, of 
different sexes, by a mental operation, who in turn generated 
numerous others, each inferior to.those preceding them. One of 
these Hons, the Demiurgus, passed the limits of the Pleroma, 
stumbled upon Matter, which, though eternal, was inert and 
powerless, and by acting upon it, created the World, gave birth 
to Evil, and remained at perpetual variance with the Supreme 
God. From the Cabbala the Gnostics derived their fondness for 
allegorization, their reliance upon oral tradition, and their belief 
in esoteric as well as exoteric teaching, and somewhat of their 
system of emanation also is probably referable to the Hebrew 
Sephiroth. 

The remaining and most important source of Gnosticism, the 
School of Plato, is examined in the Third Lecture. In spite of 
the great authorities of Sydenham, Leibnitz, and Berkeley (for we 
will not make any apology to Reuchlin or Kant), we cannot but 
feel with Dr. Burton that some (may it not be said most?) of 
Plato’s conceptions have never yet been understood ; that, for the 
greater part, his system is impenetrably dark, and that the 7imeus 
and the Parmenides “ require a surrender of our Reason and a 
belief in intellectual mysteries, compared with which the Chris- 
tian Revelation is plainness and simplicity itself.” Who indeed 
will pretend to explain to us what is meant in the last-uamed 
Dialogue by the resolution of all things into One, and the same- 
ness of that One? Is that One Matter or Mind? Are we to 
accept Aristotle’s opinion* as conclusive? Are we to trace the 
doctrine of Spinoza up to Plato? Again if we look to the Cos- 
mogony of the Tim@us, its essences and accidents, its similarities 
and differences, the tempering of the four elements into a world 
of perfect figure and imperishable substance, the investiture of 
the universe with a soul, which, though ¢hen created, had been 
long before in existence, the production of ‘Time, not a portion, 
but an image of Eternity, the self-moving Gods of fire, the 
revolving souls of the starry spheres, the origin of Demons, and 
of the soul of Man, we defy even Bockh or Bekker to simplify, 
or Mr. Thomas Taylor to render these matters more intricate. 
Even Cicero himself has acknowledged that they are unintelligible ; 
“ Rerum obscuritas non verborum facit ut non investigatur oratio, 
qualis est in Timeo Platonis.+ Be it remembered also, that 
we have not here spoken of the invisible, adamantine bonds 

* Met. i. 6. + De Finibus, ii. 5. 

NO. XVIL.—JAN, 1831. E 
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which connect material with immaterial substances, and which 
dovetail the soul and body by spiritual joggles.* ‘The observa- 
tions also on Medicine and Lunacy, the diseases of Body and of 
mind, we have left to Physicians, and the scale of animal creation, 
with which the Dialogue closes, to Comparative Anatomists. 
‘That Plato believed the primary substance out of which every 
thing is made, to which we give the name of Matter, which Aris- 
totle called vAy, but which the great teacher of the Academy him- 
self w as content to describe by negatives—pyre 
GAN’ coparoy xal duopgoy mavdexec—that Plato believed this 
substance to be eternal and self-existent, is sufficiently plain to 
any one who has opened the Dialogue (/imaus) from which the 
above passage is taken; and in this coeternity of Matter with 
God the Gnostics also agreed with him. The later Platonists 
indeed, from a wish to reconcile their Master’s Creed to the Gos- 
pel, laboured hard to deny that such was his doctrine, and both 
the abstruse nature of the subject and the involution of Plato’s 
language was favourable to their attempt. ‘Thus, to take but one 
instance, Plotinus extending and perverting the above definition 
(if it can be called such) of Matter, explains Plato’s doctrine to 
mean that there is nothing real except Divinity, that Matter is no 
more than a shadow, a vain appearance, not only to be described 
negatively but itself an absolute Negation. But neither the scheme 
of the two Academies on this point, nor on Plato’s yet more ob- 
scure doctrine of Ideas, has ever yet been more simply or more 
clearly explained than by Dr. Burton. It is unjust to have de- 
tained the reader so long from his brief but complete summary. 


“ The (later) Platonists went so far as to assert, that Plato did not 
hold that matter was eternal. But the assertion was undoubtedly false : 
and no position seems more firmly established, and none is more impor- 
tant fora right understanding of ancient philosophy, than that ali the 
schools of antiquity agreed in acknowledging the fundamental principle 
that nothing was produced out of nothing, 

Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam.—Lverer. I. 151. 


Hence it followed, that all the Grecian philosophers believed Matter to 
be eternal. Whether the one proposition does necessarily lead to the 
other, or whether a system of emanations, like that of the Cabbala or of 

yinoza, might not account for creation without the intervention of 
ag is a question which we are not called upon to discuss. ‘The 
Grecian philosophers did not adopt the system of emanation. They all 
held, that Matter was eternal: and such undoubtedly was the opinion of 


* If this word sounds strange to any of our readers’ cars, let them turn for an ex- 
planation of it to Smeaton’s Account of the Eddustone Lighthouse, a Work as attractive 


on account of its piety and modesty, as of the narrative which it contains of a great 
triumph of science over difficulty. 
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Plato. This was the expedient by which all the philosophers thought 
to rescue God from being the author of evil: forgetting, as it appears, 
that at the same time they limited his omnipotence, and made him, 
though not the author of evil, yet himself subject to its influence: for a 
being who is all good, and yet restricted in bis power, is undoubtedly 
subject to evil. ‘This, however, is only one of the many inconsistencies 
which appear in ancient philosophy; and I have already pointed out 
another, when speaking of the Guostics,—that the ancients gave to God 
a power of modifying Matter, though they believed it to be coeterual 
with himself. 

“It is, I believe, true—though the remark will not perhaps imme- 
diately obtain assent—that unassisted human reason never arrived at the 
idea that God can create Matter out of nothing. ‘This is one of the 
points, which we know from revelation only ; and that man’s metaphy- 
sics are as yet very imperfect, who can conceive God to be omnipotent, 
and yet imagine that any thing exists without his will, which he cannot 
modify and annihilate as he pleases. The world by wisdom knew not God. 
Plato was wise, but he knew him not: he saw him darkly and at a dis- 
tance ; but his mind was too small to contemplate the time when God 
spake the word, and called Matter into being. Here, then, was the 
basis, the false, the unphilosophical basis, on which all the Grecian sages 
built their systems. Matter was co-cternal with God ; and the world 
was formed, either by Matter acting upon itself, or being acted upon by 
God. ‘The School of Epicurus made Matter act upon itself, and the 
Deity was reduced to a name. ‘The Stoics and Peripatetics believed 
God to have acted upon Matter; but it was from necessity, and not 
from choice. 

‘* Plato had already adopted a system more worthy of the Deity, and 
conceived that God acted upon Matter of his own free will, and by call- 
ing order out of disorder formed the world, Plato certainly did not 
believe the world to be eternal, though such a notion is ascribed to 
Aristotle. Plato held the eternity of Matter; but be believed the arrange- 
ment and harmony of the universe to be the work of the Deity. Here 
begins the peculiar intricacy of the Platonic system. Every thing, 
except the Deity, which exists in heaven and in earth, whether the ob- 
ject of sense or purely intellectual, was believed to have bad a beginning, 
There was a time when it did not exist: but there never was a time 
when the Idea, i. e. the forni or archetype, did not exist in the mind of 
the Deity. Hence we find so many writers speak of three Principles 
being held by Plato, the Deity, the /dea, and Matter, It is difficult to 
explain the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, without running into mysticism 
or obscurity ; but perhaps if we lay aside for a time the doctrines of 
the ancients, and take our own notions of the Deity, we may be able 
to form some conception of Plato’s meaning. 

“ We believe that there was a time, when the world which we inhabit, 
and every thing which moves upon it, did not exist; but we cannot say 
that there ever was atime, when the works of creation were not present 
tothe mind of the Deity. There may therefore be the image of a thing, 
though as yet it has received no material form ; or to use the illustra- 
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tion of the Platonists, the seal may exist without the impression. We 
know indeed that our-own minds can form to themselves images, which 
are not only unsubstantial, but no likeness of which was ever yet an 
object of seuse. In the same manner the images of all created things are 
wesent to the mind of the Deity; and these images must have existed 

‘fore the material copies of them. Plato supposed these images to 
possess a real existence, and gave to them the name of Form, Example, 
Archetype, or dea; and the use, which he made of them, constitutes 
the peculiar character of the Platonic philosophy. He saw that these 
Ideas not only preceded the ‘creation of the world, but must have been 
present to the Deity from all eternity; and he could assign to them no 
other place than the mind of the Deity, which he sometimes calls Mind, 
and sometimes Reason. Plato’s conception of the creation, or to speak 
more properly, the formation of the world, borders hard upon the sub- 
lime. He conceived the first process of it to be purely mental. The 
mind or reason of God, in which were the Ideas of all things, acted upon 
Matter, and gave to the universe a soul, or moving principle. Creation 
began with beings purely intellectual, whom Plato, in deference to po- 
pular opinion, called Gods, but which were very unlike to the Deities of 
Paganism; and from the obscurity of his language it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the heavenly bodies. ‘These intellectual beings 
received a principle of immortality, and were commissioned by God to 
create beings of an inferior order, whose souls had already existed, when 
the soul of the universe was formed. Tere again we find Plato strug- 
gling with the difficulty of believing God to be the author of evil. God 
employed his celestial agents to finish the creation, and to form mortal 
bodies; for if he formed them himself, he would be the creator of evil, 
and that evil would be immortal. ‘This was the weak part of Plato’s 
philosophy ; but the same weakness pervaded every other system.” — 


pp. 59—63. 
In a belief “ that the material world was formed after an eter- 


nal and intellectual Idea”—that an intermediate order of Beings 
existed between God and Man, the Zons being a personification 
of the Platonic Ideas blended with the Angels of the Jews; and 
also of a metempsychosis, the Gnostic Creed coincided with that 
of the Academy. It differed from it respecting the origin of Evil: 
Plato, equally anxious with every other uninspired inquirer who has 
essayed the same mysterious path, to save his God from the impu- 
tation of creating Evil, and equally unsuccessful otherwise to ac- 
count for its existence, escapes by a subterfuge, and makes the 
Supreme Being organize the elementary Chaos by the interven- 
tion of the subordinate Beings which he had generated. The 
Gnostics had ¢/eir legerdemain also, but it was borrowed more 
from the East than from Athens. They introduced an adversary 
to the Demiurgus, who stole a march upon Omnipotence, and 
without the knowledge of Omniscience, created the World. 


Utrum mavis—which is the least absurd hypothesis of the two? 
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But take the acute and Christian reasoning of Dr. Burton as an 
antidote to both. 


“ That evil exists, we know from our own experience : we know also, 
that all things, which exist, are ordained of God ; and that they need 
not have existed, if God had not willed it. If this position be allowed, 
it is consonant to reason to believe, that God gave to things, which he 
lad created, a liability to become evil: but it is not consonant to rea- 
son to believe, that matter existed without the consent of God. The 
fallacy lies in supposing @ prior? that evil ought not to exist: whereas 
it is more philosophical to argue a posteriori, because evil does exist, that 
therefore it ought to exist. This the sceptic will not allow: and rea- 
soning a priori has led many persons into a labyrinth, but I have seldom 
heard of its extricating them from it: and I may end this long note by 
asserting, without fear of contradiction, that the sublimest conception 
which ever yet entered into the mind of man, is that of God being alone 
before things were, and ordaining by one act of mind that things should 
be." —pp. 326, 327. 


The remainder of the Third Lecture considers the effect pro- 
duced upon the Greek Philosophy by the Alexandrian School, 
and the systems which arose from it; how the Platonists began 
to Judaize, and the Jews to Platonize, till they jointly littered an 
adulterous and hybrid progeny of Gnostics, to be rendered yet 
more figurative, fantastic, and mystical, by a partial adoption and 
perversion of the Gospel as soon as it appeared. It 1s evident 
that the precise birthday of this sect, like most other Origines, is 
not to be stated: the name, it is said, is not met with in any writer 
who has come down to us earlier than Irenzus, who uses it gene- 
rally for all Heretics engrafting Christianity upon Heathen Phi- 
losophy. It was a name assumed by themselves, as denoting 
their own profound knowledge (yvaois) in the great principles of 
Religion, not bestowed by others ironically; and it presents one 
among many instances in Church History, in which a title in itself 
and in its proper meaning symbolical of peculiar excellence, has 
become, through the folly and fanaticism of those who bear it, a 
term of reproach. Dr. Burton concludes this Lecture with exa- 
mining certain texts of St. Paul which appear to refer to this 

The History of Simon Magus occupies the greater part of the 
Fourth Lecture, and he is considered, in agreement with most of 
the early Fathers, as the parent of all Heresies, that is, of the only 
Heresies with which they were acquainted, all of which sprang 
from the Hydra of Gnosticism. Meibies has considered this 
view of Simon Magus to be incorrect and injudicious, and places 
him among the enemies who decidedly opposed, not among the 
Heretics who perverted Christianity; and even so late a writer as 
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Mr. Hinds has spoken in like manner of Simon’s character, as 
“decidedly not that of a Heretic, but of an Infidel and Blas- 
phemer.” Dr. Burton clears the difficulty by a reference to his 
own antecedent definition of Heresy. Simon Magus was nota 
Christian, but he borrowed a portion of Christianity and united it 
with his own scheme, and therefore, in the language of the early 
Fathers, he was strictly a Heretic. How simple is this resolu- 
tion, and in what advantageous contrast does it stand with the 
forced and yulgar notion through which Vitringa and others have 
attempted to evade the difficulty by imagining two persons of 
the same name, one the “ real Simon,” mentioned in the Acts, the 
other an unsubstantial phantom, for whose separate existence 
there is no authority, the leader of the Gnostics, 
“ nube cacd tenuem sine viribus umbram.” 


On the two chiefly disputed points in the History of Simon 
Magus, the statue erected to him at Rome in the reign of Clau- 
dius, and the circumstances attendant upon his death, Dr. Burton 
speaks ina tone of decided belief, in which we are far from being 
prepared to agree with him, For the first, he says, “ the words 
of Justin (the earliest writer by whom the tale is asserted) are too 
wrecise to allow us to suppose that he had not seen the statue.” 
f we could persuade ourselves that such really was the case, it 
would doubtless go very far to produce conviction that such a 
statue once existed, and that Justin had not mistaken Semoni 
Sanco for Simont Sancto, an erior which his little acquaintance 
with Latin is supposed to have occasioned; and into which he 
might also more readily fall, if he adopted his belief that Simon 
Magus had been thus honoured, either from hearsay, or from a 
copy of the mscription; one of which may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been his only authority. Lf he had seer any such 
statue itis by no means likely that he would confound the sculp- 
ture under which it is probable Simon Magus was represented, 
with that which we know was assigned to Semo Sancus. A 
tablet sull exists, or did exist lately, at Rome, representing a 
groupe of three figures in basso rilievo. By the side of one of 
these, a man clothed ina Roman habit, is engraven Honor; b 
the second, a ‘Tuscan crowned with laurel, Veritas. These two 
jem hands with each other, and between them stands a third 
figure, a youth of noble form, inscribed Amor. Above the whole 
is engraven Fidu Simulachrum.* ‘To Simon, by birth a Sama- 
ritan, and certaimly not young at the time when he could have 
obtamed sufficient celebrity to deserve a votive statue, such an 
image could bear litthe resemblance; and if Deus Fidius or 
Nemo Sancus, as is believed most generally on the best autho- 


rity, was no other than Hercules, there could be nothing in 


* Du Choul, Vet. Rom, Religio, p. ¢6. 
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common between him and a Syrian conjurer. So that Justin, 
provided that he had seen the statue, could scarcely be deceived 
as to the personage it was intended to represent, But on turning 
to the Father’s words, we cannot in any way deduce from them 
that he at all intended either to assert or to imply his own ocular 
testimony; on the other hand, he simply mentions that such a 
statue is to be found at Rome. Sipova piv twa Sapapia.... 9s 
in) Kaaudle map’ ws Osds 
Bacialts Pauy Kaautle Kaloapos yevdusvos 6 Simwv.... ds Osds 
bjvaf Justin, by the precision with which he has marked the 
spot whereon this statue was erected, gS gage to have furnished 
conclusive evidence against himself, ‘The inscription to Semo 
Sancus was dug up in 1574 from the Insula Tiberina, petago ray 
duw ye¢upwy, in the very place to which Justin points, between the 
Pons Cestius and the Pons Fabricius. Assuredly, as Dr. Burton 
observes, 7f the inscription had noé been discovered, we should not 
see much reason to object to Justin’s account; but, we add, since 
it has been discovered, we cannot hesitate in rejecting it. ‘That 
Justin “ would hardly have asserted in an Apology addressed to 
the Emperor what every person in Rome would have known to 
be false,” we scarcely think is a tenable argument. It is not his 
veracity which is impugned, for doubtless he believed that which 
he stated, but in this belief he was deceived. 

Some apology perhaps may be necessary for dwelling so long 
on a point which has been frequently and lengthily controverted ; 
we will add no more, therefore, except that Grotius, whom Dr, 
Burton cites as a supporter of the story, certainly does not sup- 
port it; he says not a word respecting it, at least in the passage 
to which Dr. Burton refers, in 2 Thess. ii. 8. The words of 
that great commentator are as follow: ‘ Rectd autem impius dici« 
tur Simon Magus qui paulo post initia Claudiani principatis 
Romam venit, ut homines a Christo abduceret, sibique manciparet, 
omnibus libidinibus, quibus dediti erant Romani commeatum fa- 
crens.” 

To the narative of the death of Simon Magus produced mira- 
culously by the prayers of St. Peter and St. Paul, we attach 
equally little credence with that which we afford to the account 
of his statue. But Dr. Burton's defence of it is most ingenious, 
and deserves very close attention and much respect. 


“ According to every account, it was the ambition of Simon Magus 
of setting his own false miracles against the true ones of St. Peter which 


led to the catastrophe. Some writers represent the challenge to have: 


* Ap. ii. p. 69. Colonia, 1686. + Ibid. p. 91. 
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been given by the apostle, others by the impostor ; and as Tillemont 
relates the story, ‘ Simon, wishing to show that as the Son of God he 
was able to ascend into heaven, caused himself to be raised into the air 
by two demons in a chariot of fire, for which purpose he made use of his 
ower of magic. But St. Peter having united bis prayers to those of 
St. Paul, the impostor was deserted by his demons, fell to the ground, 
and broke both his legs: after which he destroyed himself through shame 
and vexation, by falling from the top of a house to the bottom.’ I have 
stated, that Arnobius is the earliest writer who furnishes any foundation 
for this story, and his words are as follow: ‘ Viderant curram Simonis 
Magi ct quadrigas igneas Petri ore difflatas et nominato Christo eva- 
nuisse. Viderant, inquam, fidentem diis falsis, et ab eisdem metuenti- 
bus proditum, pondere praecipitatum suo, crucibus jacuisse prefractis : 
post deinde perlatum Brundam, cruciatibus et pudore defessum ex altis- 
simi culminis se rursum pracipitasse fastigio.’ In this passage there is 
not a word said of Simon having attempted to fly; and if we had known 
nothing of later embellishments, we should only have inferred from it 
that Simon made use of a fiery chariot to impose upon the multitude by 
some pretended miracle, that the prayers of St. Peter caused his experi- 
ment to fail, that he fell out of the chariot, and fractured his legs. ‘That 
Arnobius had read an account of this kind can hardly be denied; nor 
can | see any thing improbable in supposing that some such an event 
actually took place. It is also not unnatural, that the same narrative 
which was followed by Arnobius should have led later writers to make 
additions to it, and to confound Simon's subsequent and voluntary fall 
from the top of a house, with his former fali out of his fiery chariot. 
Eusebius, as 1 have stated, does not give the slightest countenance to the 
story. Epiphanius, who was fond of the marvellous, and was certainly 
not over critical in his examination of evidence, appears never to have 
heard of it; and he only informs us that Simon died after having fallen 
down in the middle of Rome. This is perfectly reconcileable with the 
passage from Arnobius ; and I should say the same of the following ac- 
count given by Theodoret, who wrote about A.D. 423. ‘ Simon came 
to Rome in the reign of Claudius, and so confounded the Romans by his 
magical tricks, that he was honoured with a brazen statue. But St. 
Peter arriving there also, stripped him of the wings of his deceit, and 
at length having challenged him to a contest of miraculous power, and 
having shown the difference between divine grace and imposture, threw 
him down (xaréppake) from a great height, in the sight of all the Ro- 
mans, by his prayers.” If Arnobius and Theodoret followed the same 
document, we certainly cannot say that the later writer magnified or 
embellished the story. He does not even mention the fiery chariot, 
though his words imply that Simon made some experiment, which was 
intended to appear miraculous. He only mentions, as Epiphanius bad 
done before him, that Simon ‘ fell down :’ and we might almost fancy 
that Pheodoret s style, which is often poetical, had furnished some mate- 
rials for the invention of later writers, He says that St. Peter ‘ stripped 
Simon of the wings of his deceit ;* and the author of the Constitutions 
certainly speaks of Simon flying through the air. Ambrosius says that 
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‘ Peter caused Simon to fall down when he was taking a magical flight 
up to heaven, having dissolved the power of his incantations :’ and this 
is perhaps no very great enlargement of the original story, as told by 
Arnobius, Simon is there said to have prepared a fiery chariot, which 
he must certainly have intended by some artifice or other to have put in 
motion; but his scheme was frustrated, and he fell down from the emi- 
nence on which he had fixed this perilous vehicle. It was not very un- 
natural that later writers should have described his aerial journey as 
having actually commenced, or that they should speak of his attempting 
to fly, without making any mention of the chariot. Some persons in- 
deed have supposed the story of Simon's extraordinary death to have 
been taken from what we read in Dio Chrysostom and Suetonius, of a 
person having attempted in the reign of Nero to fly like Icarus, and who 
died in the attempt. ‘The coincidence of the time is perhaps worthy of 
remark ; but beyond this, there is no reason for supposing that the one 
story gave rise to the other. I would observe, however, that the fate of 
this unfortunate Icarus shows that there is no improbability in sup- 
posing 2 person to have attempted to fly in the reign of Nero: neither 
can it be doubted, that Simon Magus had recourse to some artifice or 
other, to delude and astound the multitude. The only part of the story 
therefore which requires much credulity, is the effect which we are to 
attribute to the prayers of St. Peter. But let us suppose the rest to be 
true; let us suppose Simon to have prepared a fiery chariot, and to have 
publicly proclaimed that he was going to perform a miracle, greater than 
any which Peter had exhibited ; and who will say that the apostle might 
not have prayed to God, or that his prayers might not have been heard ? 
That Simon met his death by the failure of one of his pretended miracles, 
is, I think, extremely probable ; and those who doubt the efficacy of the 
apostle’s prayers, may charge the Christians with ascribing to the sanc- 
tity of St. Peter, what was really owing to some mismanagement in a 
hazardous experiment, After all, the whole story may be a fiction; but 
I have offered these remarks, to show that the marvellous circumstances 


attending it are not really so great as some persons would assert.’’- 
pp. 371—373. 


It is in the highest degree presumptuous, where miracles are con- 
cerned to affect to determine what the Almighty may consider to be 
dignus vindice nodus, or we should otherwise be inclined to treat 
the juggling trick of this impostor as little deserving so remark- 
able a demonstration of Divine power as is here asserted. ‘Thus 
far, however, may be ‘safely argued, that so distinguished a mi- 
racle, one not inferior to any recorded in the Acts, 1f it had been 


really worked, would scarcely have been left without due record ; 


and that it would not have been presented to us for the first time 
by a writer who lived full 160 years after its occurrence. ‘That 
Simon broke his neck while exhibiting some mountebank feat, 1s 
most probably true; but natural causes may so readily have pro- 
duced this catastrophe, that without far stronger confirmation 
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than is offered to us, we hesitate to admit that any more powerful 
agency was connected with it. 

Attaching full credit to these particulars, Dr. Burton neverthe- 
less rejects others which rest upon precisely the same ragga 
and which do not appear to us to present equal difficulty. He 
does not believe the doctrines advanced by Simon Magus to have 
been so wicked and so absurd as they are represented by Justin 
Martyr and Irenwus. Yet we know not how to reconcile a be- 
lief in the erection of a statue Sinew AEQs cayxta, with a disbe- 
lief in his pretensions to divinity; nor can we conceive any ade- 
quate reason for the mad attempt which cost him his life, unless 
it were that he might prove himself, in the words of Justin Martyr, 
tv mpdrov trepavw maons apyiis, xa moth 
Suvauews. He would scarcely have been content to attribute his 
fiery chariot to the favour of any Power higher than himself which 
protected him; and he would claim as the product of his own 
supremacy that which the Sorceress of Grecian Fable acknow- 
ledged to be the gift of her grandfather. 

Toiove’ dxnpa 
Aidwow tovpa rorepiag 

These arguments of course are only addressed to believers in 
the two stories which we have just been considering; and we b 
no means quarrel with that charity which thinks better of Heretics 
than their contemporaries have done, ‘There can be little doubt 
that in the fervour of controversy, they, no less than the Orthodox, 
have been most grievously falsified and calumniated. 

The doctrme of Eons, which was embraced by Simon Magus, 
leads Dr. Burton next to consider what passages in the New 
‘Testament furnish allusions to this leading tenet of the Gnostics. 
These he considers to be Hebrews, i.2; John, i. 33; Colossians, 
1. 16,175 Titus, ui. 9, 10; 1 Tim. i, 4—7; Eph. vi. 12; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4; Colossians, ii. 18, 19; and, lastly, that most difficult text 
Eph, ii. 2, in which we have no doubt that St. Paul expressly in- 
tended the words tv tov TovTov to be in a per- 
sonal sense, and that he accommodated his expressions to a ve 
generally prevalent false doctrine. Dr. Burton’s comment, that 
from other passages | in St. Paul, it is plain “ that the Almighty 
does allow Evil Spirits to have some power of injuring his crea- 
tures,” might perhaps be more cautiously worded. N 
is possible that any one should honestly impute a dangerous 
meaning to this sound and learned writer, but that such a meaning 
may perhaps be dishonest/y wrung from him. Even if we inter- 
pret all the passages to which Dr. Burton refers* quite literally, 


Eph. iv. 27, vi. 12; Col. i, 13; James, iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 8. 
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dismissing altogether that figurative sense which each without 
violence may receive, nothing more can be designed by them but 
that God permits the Adversary to profit by our evil intentions 
and inclinations, and to entice us into sin as we also ourselves 
frequently entice one another. ‘This no doubt, in strict parlance, 
is permitting Evil Spirits to do us injury: but the expression might 
seem to the unwary as if it impliéd more than this, and that Evil 
Spirits are permitted to compel us to sin, to sop our repent- 
ance, or even to inflict upon us bodily hurt. ‘That all such power 
is denied them, is a fact warranted by countless texts, and by the 
whole tenour of Scripture. The suggestions (for they are no more) 
of the Devil may always be counteracted by the opposite sugges- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, if we will but flee to him, awaken, foster, 
and encourage him. Both influences act ina similar manner— 
Sicut qui divinis motionibus pié obtemperant, tandem accipiunt 
Spiritum inhabitantem, ita qui suggestionibus Diaboli \iberé con- 
sentiunt, tandem Deo eos derelinguente, mancipia Satane fiunt is 
the just remark of Grotius on St. Luke’s account of Satan* en- 
tering into Judas; and again, on pyre ditore tH 
motus animi negligendo foveantur, transeunt in &w, Diabolo jus 
quoddam in tales nanciscente. Sic 
Neglectis urenda filix innascitur agris. 

Perhaps the only passage in the New Testament allusive to 
JZons, which Dr. Burton has omitted to notice, is one pointed 
out long ago by the learned, acute, and judicious Hey, 1 Timo- 
thy, i. 17, in which St. Paul offers honor and praise to Gad in lan- 
guage very peculiarly marked—To 83, BASIAEI TON *AIQNON, 
"APOAPTQ, "AOPATQ:i, MONQ: OED, tiny 
words very inadequately rendered in our authorized translation, 
“ Unto the King eternal, &c.” 

The consideration of the New Testament references to Gnos- 
tical language is continued in the Fifth Lecture. TlAyjpaye no 
doubt may be used, and probably sometimes is so, with a bearing 
on the Heretical sense, but we are much inclined to think that the 
Apostles employed it also as a verbum ampullaceum, when pant- 
ing and striving to express somewhat connected with Divinity, 
and beyond the ordinary powers of human speech. It should be 
remembered also that it is a word of not unfrequent occurrence 
in the LX X. Waterland,+ however, unequivocally maintains 
that St. John employs it in opposition to Cerinthus: Dr. Burton 
holds, that although ‘ often used by the sacred writers without 
any other meaning than its common one, of filling or compere 
there are other occasions on which it is produced antignostically ; 


® xxii. 3. + Imp. of the Doctrine of the Trinity, ch. vi. 
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and without a doubt, all the texts which he brings forward sup- 
rt his reasoning. cup 
‘Dr. Burton proceeds to show the passages in which the Gnostic 
denial of the Inspiration of the Scriptures is contradicted in the 
New Testament; but from these we should certainly wish to ex- 
clude our own faulty version of 2 Timothy, ui. 16. The similar 
denial of the Resurrection and final Judgment is next considered. 
{it is shown, that as the Gnostics refuse to admit that Christ 
had a real, substantial body, they therefore equally, in order to 
preserve consistency, were obliged to refuse to admit his death, 
and if he did not die, he could not rise again. This objection 1s 
amply met by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 13, Xe. The Resurrection of 
the Gnostics, on the other hand, was only a figurative Resurrec- 
tion, and they affirmed that no more was intended by avacracis 
than that rising from the death of ignorance to perfect knowledge 


(yvaers) which our Saviour effected by the revelation of the true 
God. 


“They taught, that the soul of the perfect Gnostic, having risen 
again at baptism, and being enabled by perfection of knowledge to con- 
quer the Demiurgus, or Principle of evil, would ascend, as soon as it 
was freed from the body, to the heavenly Pleroma, and dwell there for 
ever in the presence of the Father: while the soul of him, who had not 
been allowed while on earth to arrive at such a plenitude of knowledge, 


would pass through several transmigrations, till it was sufficiently puri- 
fied to wing its flight to the Pleroma. 


Against these perversions it is admitted on all hands that much 
of St. Paul’s preaching at Athens was directed. On the mys- 
terious and inexplicable doctrine itself—the reply which is to be 
given to that question which the natural and pardonable restless- 
ness of human curiosity will never cease to put, and to which, 
while yet in the flesh, we can never receive an answer— low are 
the dead raised up? and with what body do they come? Dr. 
Burton remarks that “ it is plain St. Paul saw no difficulty, and 
we might be satisfied with knowing that in some way or other we 
shall be changed.” If St. Paul really “ saw no difficulty” it must 
have been because he shut his eyes ; if he was “ satisfied,” it must 
have been by humbling his Reason to the fullness of Faith; and 
in no other way can any of us attain the same blessed and com- 
fortable reliance. Do what we will, the difficulty still remains, 
and it is only increased ten thousand fold if we rashly pursue 
investigation. ‘The Fathers maintained a‘literal Resurrection in 
the Flesh; The Gnostics believed the immortality of the Soul, 
but denied both the bodily Resurrection, and also a Judgment ; 
and it is to their anxiety to refute the latter error that Dr. 
Burton imputes the use of language by the Fathers which he 
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thinks no where authorized in Scripture. The subject is too 
extensive, we may add in its very nature is too awful and too 
solemn, to be more than approached in the narrow and inadequate 


limits of a Review, and we must be content with a simple cita- 
tion of Dr. Burton’s opinion. 


“It is nowhere asserted in the New Testament that we shall rise 
again with our bodies. Unless a man will say, that the stalk, the blade, 
and the ear of corn are actually the same thing with the single grain 
which is put into the ground, he cannot quote St. Paul as saying that we 
shall rise again with the same bodies: or at least he must allow that 
the future body may only be like to the present one, inasmuch as both 
come under the same genus: i.e, we speak of human bodies, and we 
speak of the heavenly bodies: but St. Paul’s words do not warrant us 
in saying that the resemblance between the present and future body 
will be greater than between a man and a star, or between a bird and a 
fish. Nothing can be plainer than the expression which he uses in the 
first of these two analogies, J'’hou sowest not that body that shall be, xv. 37. 
He says also with equal plainness of the body, Jt is sown a natural body ; 
it is raised a spiritual body : there is anatural body, and there is a spiritual 
body, 44. These words require to be examined closely, and involve re- 
motely a deep metaphysical question. In common language the terms 
Body and Spirit are accustomed to be opposed, and are used to repre- 
sent two things which are totally distinct. But St. Paul here brings 
the two expressions together, and speaks of a spiritual body, St. Paul 
therefore did not oppose Body to Spirit: and though the looseness of 
modern language may allow us to do so, and yet to be correct in our 
ideas, it may save some confusion if we consider Spirit as opposed to 
Matter, and if we take Body to be a generic term which comprises both. 
A body therefore in the language of St. Paul is something which has a 
‘distinct individual existence. If we were to call it a substance, the exe 
pression might again be liable to indistinctness ; because Substance in 
modern language conveys the idea of materiality, or at least of tangi- 
bility. But the language of Metaphysics might allow us to call Spirit 
a substance. St. Paul, as we have seen, would have called it a body: and 
Tertullian in the same manner says that the soul may be called a Body, 
though he adds that it is a body ‘ propria qualitatis et sui generis.’ 
His expressions seem still more extraordinary in another place, where he 
asserts that God is a body: ‘ Quis enim negabit Deum corpus esse, 
etsi Deus Spiritus est ? Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie.’ 
One of his commentators observes that this expression is not to be en- 
dured, and that it savours of anthropomorphism. But we must not judge 
of Tertullian’s phraseology according to the modern acceptation of words. 
If he chose to say with St. Paul, that a Spirit is in one sense a Body; 
and if it be true, as it undoubtedly is in some sense, that God is a Spirit, 
it seems to follow logically, that God is a Body in Tertullian’s and St, 
Paul's sense of the term. It is true, that we must consider whether 
the word Spirit is not here used equivocally. Every person sabe 
would admit, that a Spirit, i. e. a spiritual or angelical being, is a be 
St. Paul’s sense of the term, i.e. it is a Being or Substance: but 
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whether God is a Spirit in this signification of the word, involves one of 
the deepest of all metaphysical questions, and would lead us to inquire, 
whether the Deity possesses personal individuality, or whether he 1s to 
be abstracted from all ideas of lineaments and space. There is no need 
to examine this abstruse subject, nor to seek to penetrate that light, which 
no man can approach unto, | Tim. vi. 16: but 1 would observe, that our 
ideas are liable to great indistinctness upon this point. All persons are 
not disposed at first to admit, what is nevertheless undoubtedly true, 
that a Spirit is bounded by space. Every Spirit is not every where : 
there must be portions of space, where any given Spirit is not: it Is 
therefore bounded by space, and as Tertullian says of the Soul, ‘ Solen- 
niora queque et omnimodo debita corpulentia adesse anime quoque, ut 
habitum, ut terminum, ut illud trifariam distantivum, longitudinem dico, 
et latitudinem, et sublimitatem, quibus metantur corpora philosophi. 
It is very unfair therefore to say that Tertullian was an anthropomor- 
hite in his notions of the Deity: he believed that God had a distinct 
belo, and that he was, in the language of St. Paul, a spiritual Body. 
In the same manner St. Paul tells us, that every individual, when he 
rises again, will have a spiritual body: but the remarks which I have 
made may shew, how different is the idea conveyed by these words from 
the notion which some persons entertain, that we shall rise again with 
the same identical body. St. Paul appears effectually to preclude this 
notion, when he says, Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
50. ‘The Fathers felt the force of this text, when they were defending 
literally the resurrection of the flesh: and Beausobre is in this in- 
stance not unjust to the Fathers, when he says of one of them, “ Ada- 
mantius, ou VOrthodoxe, press¢ par cette objection, a recours a une 
tres-mauvaise défaite, quoiqu’elle ait été adoptée par plusieurs des Peres. 
Il dit une vérité, mais qui n'est point & propos. Selon lui da Chair et le 
Sang ne signifient dans cet endroit que les actions vicieuses de la Chair. 
Il faut en convenir ; cette solution donnoit la victoire & l'adversaire: éar 
iL est plus clair que le jour, que l'Apétre a pris la Chair et le Sang dans 
le sens propre : sans remarquer, que cette expression ne signifie jamais 
= 'Homme mortel.’ Tertullian labours at great length to establish 
the same interpretation of 1 Cor. xv. 50, and Epiphanius does the 
same, when arguing against the Manichees. Nothing however can be 
plainer, than that St. Paul asserts in this place, that the bodies, with 
which we shall rise at the last day, will not be bodies of flesh and blood: 
we shall be changed, 52: and Jesus Christ shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, Phil. iii. 21. Epiphanius 
tries in the same manner to explain away another expression of St. Paul, 
where he speaks of delivering a man unto Satan, for the destruction of the 
Rlevh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus, | Cor. v. 5. 
Manes made use of this text to prove, that the soul or spirit will be saved 
without the body : and Ephiphanius shews, that in this instance at least, 
his opponent had the advantage of the argument. Upon the whole I 
should conclude, that though the Gnostics entirely mistook the doctrine 
of the resurrection, the Fathers also did not represent it in its proper 
light. The former error perhaps led to the latter: and while the notion 
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entertained by the Gnostics concerning Matter made them shrink with 
horror from a reunion of the body and the soul, the Fathers insisted more 
strongly upon the resurrection of the body, in order to maintain the be- 


lief in a future judgment, which was denied by the Gnostics. Neither 
party seems to have been aware of the full meaning of the expression, 
there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body ; an expression which 
allows us to believe that we shall rise again with a consciousness of 
identity, but which leads us also to conclude that the bodies, with which 
we shall rise, will not be material. Origen appears to have approached 
- much nearer to the truth in this particular than any other of the Fathers: 
and he certainly did not believe, that the same material body of flesh 
and blood would rise again unchanged: for which opinion he incurred 
no small share of reproach, and Epiphanius labours at great length to 
prove it to be heretical. There are few persons, however, who would not 
allow that the arguments of Epiphanius are miserably weak.” 


The moral effect produced by these doctrines of the Gnostics 
as to a Future State is very ably investigated by Dr. Burton. ‘That, 
like the tenets of Antinomianism, they occasionally pandered to 
licentiousness not to be spoken of, it is but reasonable to suppose, 
and is indeed incontrovertibly established on Apostolical autho- 
rity, for to these -doctrines must be referred many strongly 
criminatory texts. Yet we cannot but think that in those general 
charges the Fathers must be received with much suspicion, What 
Sect in turn has not been charged with unholy abomination? 
When is it to be hoped that the fury of zeal will cease to exag- 
gerate, to distort, perhaps to invent? ‘The same accusations 
brought by their adversaries against the Christians themselves as 
a body, were shifted by Justin Martyr in turn upon the Heretics, 
and they may be equally untrue in both cases. ‘ ‘The real state- 
ment,” observes Dr. Burton, “ most probably is to be found in 
a middle course between the violence of ancient writers who 
literally accused the Gnostics of these atrocities, and the para- 
doxical scepticism of certain moderns who would doubt whether 
the Gnostics were profligate at all.” Such, doubtless, is the view 
most consonant with both charity and experience, 

The earnestness with which St. John has spoken of the blood 
and water which himself saw issue from our Lord’s side when 
pierced upon the Cross, is attributed by Dr. Burton to the Apos- 
tle’s desire to refute an absurd notion of the Docete, that Christ 
had not a real body. In this view of the occurrence he is plainly 
supported by passages which he cites from Ireneus, Origen and 
Athanasius. Some of the Fathers discovered a mystery in this 
efflux, which they considered entirely preternatural. Apollinaris, 
ina Tract de Paschate, states that Jesus shed out of his side “ the 
two instruments of restoring our purification—water and blood, 
word and spirit.” Tertullian (de Pudicitid, 22) refers it to the 
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two Sacraments; Cyprian, or whoever else was the author of a 
Tract de duplici "Martyrio, is yet more fanciful—* It was con- 
trary to the course of Nature that blood and water flowed from 
the side of a dead body, that the triple testimony might be com- 
plete. He poured forth his whole spirit that we might breathe 
again; whatever remained of wafery humour he strained out that 
we might be washed; whatever blood had settled in the heart he 
put forth that we might be strengthened.” Lightfoot 1s almost 
equally mystical—The blood and water flowing from Christ, he 
says, is the — of the blood of calves, and of goats, with 
water, (Hebrews ix. 19,) which Moses used for purification ; and 
the particularity with which St. John recounts the fact, arises 
from his conviction of the plain correspondence between the type 
and the antitype. ‘The Jews, indeed, had a tradition, that when 
Moses struck the rock twice, blood issued forth at the tirst stroke, 
water at the second; and Lightfoot goes on to find an allusion to 
this belief in 1 Corinthians, x. 4. Bochart points to the biood of 
the sacrificed bird, mixed with water, ordained for puntying Le- 
prosy; and Hammond says that water signifies the purity, blood 
the fortitude of Christ, and that the two together bear witness. 
(uaprueécs.) All this is very silly trifling. ‘The generality of 
modern Commentators have rested in an opinion, that the point 
which St. Johu sought to establish was the absolute death of our 
Lord, for that the presence of water mixed with blood proves that 
the pericardium was pierced. Dr. Burton shows that there is no 
ground for this explanation of St. John’s intention in antiquity, and 
modestly coutinues, ‘f with respect to the fact of water being 
collected round the heart of a dead person, [ do not presume to 
offer an opinion; | believe, however, that the notion will be found 
not to be correct.” Unless we Imagine the occurrence to have 
been altogether miraculous, for which it would be difticult to 
assign a reason, the question Is one requiring the decision of an 
Anatomist rather than of a Divin »; and by the authorities upon 
which most reliance can be placed, it is a point still unsettled. 
Hallar, in his Llementa Physiologie, § xix. xx. has given hosts of 
opinions on both sides, and he states that in a heart torn from a 
living man, on the pericardium being immediately opened water 
was really found. Hunter (on the Blood) speaks of the liquor 
pericardti, which, however, he does not call water, as being about 
a teaspoonful in quantity; Soemmering (De Corporis humant 
Jabrica, ad v. Cor.) mentions a few drops of lead-coloured humour 
contained in the pericardium of a dead man; and Bichat (Anat. 
Descript. iv. 32) writes much to the same purpose. On the whole 
we should be little inclined to rest the proof of our Saviour’s real 
death, for which there is ample other evidence, on this fact, and 
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we think Dr. Burton has suggested a far more tenable resolution 
of St. John’s design. 

We cannot quit this part of our subject without mentioning 
another somewhat similar fact belonging to Gospel History, 
which, though not immediately connected with the point before us, 
has yet been suggested by it. The bloody sweat during our 
Saviour’s agony in the Garden has often proved a crux to com- 
mentators, and we have seen it explained away by a statement, that 
he sweat great drops, as big as drops of blood. A little farther 
acquaintance with Physiology would have removed all difficulty. 
An acute medical friend, who, more happy than many of his 
brethren, has found, not the shipwreck, but the confirmation of 
his Faith in the study of Nature, has pointed out to us the follow- 
ing passage in Blainville, which is invaluable, both as it is inci- 
dental, and as it proceeds from a quarter not likely to have felt 
any undue bias in favour of Revelation. ‘ On Pa trouvée (la 
sueur) colorée en rouge dans une affection qui a recu le nom de 
Diapédése maladie dans laquelle il n’y a pas une veritable trans- 
piration, mais qui constitue bien plutot une hemorrhagie par exha- 
lation, comme celle que lon observe a la surface de la membrane 
pituitaine. Cette transudation a lieu dans les cas ok par suite 
dune frayeur subite ou d'une vive emotion, 2 se fait une conges- 
tion non comme & Cordinaire de la peripherie au centre de lorgan- 
isme, mais dans le sens inverse.’—in. 57. 

A short consideration of the Ebionites, towards the close of the 
Sixth Lecture, introduces a Note on the much controverted text 
1 John, v. 7. We will not detain the reader by any observations 
of our own on this beaten and almost exhausted ground, but we 
should be wanting in respect both to the distinguished station 
which Dr. Burton holds, and not less so to the distinguished abi- 
lity with which he fills it, if we did not, even at the expense of a 
long citation, present his opinion in this place. 


‘It is by no means my intention to enter at length into the discussion 

of this unhappy text, which during the course of the last two centuries 

as been examined usque ad nauseam: and of which discussions we may 
say with some truth, 


Hi Tliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 


I shall make a few observations presently concerning the external evi- 
dence, the preponderance of which must be allowed to be against the 
genuineness of the 7th verse. Still, however, I have endeavoured to di- 
vest myself of this previous notion, and to examine the disputed text 
with all impartiality, according to what I have supposed to be the course 
of St. John’s argument. The result of this investigation has been to in- 
crease my doubts very considerably : but in joining myself to those com- 
mentators who have pronounced the 7th verse to be an interpolation, I 
NO, XVII,—JAN,. 1831, F 
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cannot help deprecating the tone and feelings of those critics, who seem 
to take a pleasure in exposing the forgery, and who exult over the re- 


jected passage, as over a prostrate enemy. If I may keep up the meta- 


phor, I should part with the 7th verse, not as from a friend who bad 
sought to betray me, and whose duplicity I had detected and exposed ; but 
as from one who had been incautiously recommended, and whose powers 
I had found unequal to the services for which he was engaged. I may 
be charged with weakness, and perhaps with bigotry, but I confess that 
I give up the genuineness of the text with reluctance. Not that I think 
the absence of it shakes in the smallest degree the foundation of our 
faith 

Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget : 


but I plead guilty to being insensible to the pleasure, which some minds can 
entertain, when any evidence which has been long looked upon as valid, 
can be treated with ridicule and contempt. I lay claim to no merit for 
learning or ingenuity, even if 1 have furnished a new argument for at- 
tacking the genuineness of the text: and I would cheerfully own myself 
altogether mistaken, if any external testimony should be discovered, 
which compelled me to admit the verse. But it is time that we should 
proceed to the consideration of the passage ; and I shall begin with re- 
peating what I have already stated, that the object of St. John, in this 
part of his Epistle, is to show, that Jesus and Christ were not two sepa- 
rate beings, who were united for a time, but that from the birth of Jesus 
they were one and the same. He asserts, therefore, that Jesus was not 
made Christ, nor adopted as the Son of God, at his baptism; but that 
he was Christ and the Son of God when he was first born into the world : 
and as a witness of this he appeals to the words spoken by God himself, 
This is my beloved Son. The point at issue was, whether this witness 
applied to Jesus before or after his baptism; in other words, whether 
Jesus and Jesus Christ were one being or two. Now if we look to the 
words of the 8th verse, as they are in the Greek, we shall find St. John 
expressly saying of the witnesses to which he appeals, oi rpeic ee 7d Ev 
eiowy. Our version, which says, And these three agree in one, does not 
convey any very definite meaning: but let us remember the dispute to 
have been, whether Jesus Christ who came out of the water was one 
and the same with Jesus who went into the water, and who was born of 
Mary, and we may perhaps think that the words é¢ ro ¢v were intended to 
declare this unity or identity. The witnesses appealed to by St. John 
are the Sprit, which is explained by St. John himself (v. 9, 10,) to mean 
the voice from heaven; the water, or the baptism of Jesus, at which 
time he was said by the heretics to have been born again as Christ ; and 
the blood, or his natural birth, when he was born of Mary. These three, 
as St. John says, cic rd Ey eiaw, i. e. as I should understand the expres- 
sion, are for the unity, or prove the unity, of Jesus Christ : and if we read 
the Gth and 8th verses together, omitting the 7th, I should paraphrase 
the whole passage thus : ‘ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, of whom I have 
been speaking, is that same Jesus who was born and baptized: he was 
not made Christ, nor was he adopted as the Son of God, when he was 
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baptized, and when the Spirit descended upon him, in Jordan ; but he 
united both these characters when he was born of Mary his mother : 
and as for the Spirit which descended upon him, it merely came to tes- 
tify what was openly proclaimed by the voice from heaven, that he had 
always been the Son of God. The Gnostics refer only to the voice from 
heaven and to his baptism, as proving that he was then made the Son of 


_ God: but I refer also to the time when he was born into the world ; and I 


assert that the words spoken from heaven were as true then as they were 
afterwards ; and these three things, his birth, his baptism, and the voice 
from heaven, all prove the unity of his character as Jesus Christ ; not 
as Jesus only, who became Christ at his baptism; but as Jesus Christ, 
who was always the Son of God.’ If this interpretation is allowed, I 
cannot help observing that there seems no occasion for the 7th verse. 
If the object of St. John was to assert that Jesus was Christ and the 
Son of God before his baptism, there seems no reason why the statement 
should be interrupted, in order to admit a declaration of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The point which is asserted by the three witnesses, is the 
identity of Jesus and Christ, as well before as after his baptism; and I 
cannot see how this is established by the fact of the three persons, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, being one. But the three other 
witnesses were intimately connected with the question under discussion. 
the Sprit had audibly proclaimed that Jesus was the Son of God; the 
water, or his baptism, was said by the Gnostics to have invested him 
with this character ; and the blood, or human birth of Jesus, was said by 
St. John to have united him to Christ. This union therefore of Jesus 
and Christ is the unity, 7d 8v, which these three witnesses establish ; and 
the person who interpolated the 7th verse introduced an entirely new 
sense when he said that the three witnesses were themselves one. It 
will be observed, that in the 7th verse we read oi rpeic év eior, and in the 
Sth ot rpeic cic rd Ev Ev. I conceive the two expressions to be entirely 
diflerent; and that St. John had no intention whatever of saying that 
the three witnesses were themselves one, but that they served to prove the 
unity of Jesus Christ. The question has often been asked, how the 7th 
verse came to be replica into the text; and critics have had no 
scruple in answering, that some fanciful expositor wrote it as a remark 
in the margin, and that some zealous Trinitarian afterwards inserted it 
into the text. That the verse owed its origin to some fanciful com- 
mentator, is perhaps perfectly true. Almost all of them perceived that 
the witness of the Spirit alluded to the descent of the Holy Ghost and 
the voice from heaven ; but the real meaning of the water and the blood 
seems soon to have been forgotten. Most of the Latin MSS. read tres 
unum sunt; and this may be one reason why the 7th verse was inserted 
earlier in the Latin copies than in the Greek; for a strict Trinitarian 
would not have cared to say that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost gic ro 
év cioc; but he would have been very glad to have extracted from this 
passage, that the three Persons uaum sunt: and accordingly when the 
text was admitted into the Greek copies, it was not written, as in the 
Sth verse, of rpeic cic rd Ev Ero, but ot rpeic Ev écot, which seems to con- 
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firm the idea that the Greek text in the 7th verse was a translation from 
the Latin. 

“ Though I cannot help concluding against the genuineness of this text, 
I may add, that the argument which is taken from the silence of Atha- 
nasius and the other Greek Fathers, is perhaps carried too far. It seems 
to be forgotten, that the 7th verse, which says that the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost are one, would certainly not have silenced an Arian, who 
would also have quoted the text, and affixed to it his own interpretation : 
in the same manner as we learn from Epiphanius that the Arians ex- 
plained John, xiv. 10, xvii. 23, to mean ‘ that the unity was not at all of 
nature, but of agreement :’ and so they might have said, that the unity, 
which is predicated of the three Persons in 1 John, v. 7, was not an unity 
of nature. ‘There was also another reason why the most zealous ‘Trini- 
tarian might not have chosen to quote the text. He exposed himself by 
so doing to the charge of Sabellianism: for Eusebius informs us, that 
the Sabellians, when they wished to prove that the Father and the Son 
were one and the same, insisted particularly on John, x. 30, xiv. 10, and 
so in a work which has been falsely ascribed to Athanasius, when that 
Father is made to quote to an Arian, I and the Father are one, John, x. 
30, the other replied, ‘ then you are a Sabellian.’ Either of these rea- 
sons might have operated to hinder a controversial writer from quoting 
1 John, v. 7. ‘The Sabellian controversy occupied the latter half of the 
third century ; and nearly the whole of the fourth was taken up by that 
and the Arian together: so that our surprise might be diminished, if we 
do not find the orthodox writers insisting upon a text, which would 
have been quoted by one of their opponents as favourable to themselves, 
and which would not have produced any impression upon the other.””-— 
pp. 522—526. 

The Eighth Lecture is perhaps the most important of the 
whole series, and little justice would be done to it by an attempt 
at abridgment. It considers the use of Platonic phraseology by 
St. John; a use which it is but natural we should find, if the 
School of Plato, as it has been sufficiently shown to be, is one of 
the foundations of Gnosticism, and if it was against the Gnostics 
that St. Johu more especially directed himself. Hey, who from his 
overflowing stores frequently throws out hints with a profuse, and, 
as itwere, a careless hand, upon which whole Dissertations may be 
founded, has remarked that a person, who kept in mind the tenets 
of the early Heretics, would read St. John’s Gospel with more of 
the spirit in which it was written than one who did not :* and it 
is plainly in this spirit that Dr. Burton has turned himself to the 
writings of the beloved disciple. Modern infidels have sought to 
persuade us, that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ is borrowed 
by the Fathers from the Platonists. If it can be so proven, if 
such a vital doctrine be the invention of Man, not the revelation 
of God, then, says Dr. Burton, ‘ Christianity itself must fall to the 
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ground, ‘The remnant of our Faith,” he continues, with most 
beautiful imagery, ‘* might be true, but who would rest his salva- 
tion upon a speculative chance? Who would care to cling to 
the little which was left him of the Gospel, if, after having fondly 
hoped that he was warmed by a ray from Heaven, he found that 
he had only been enveloped in an exhalation from the Schools ?” 
The Lecturer’s great object here, therefore, is to establish the 
contrary position, and since every step is to be confirmed by au- 
thorities as well as by reasoning, we must refer to the volume 
itself, both for his sound and well- weighed arguments and his most 
triumphant conclusion. One happy illustration we may separate 
from the rest without injury. ‘The term Aéyos, as is well known, 
is repeatedly employed by the Platonists to signify the Reason 
of God, but never in a personal sense. St. John has given a new 
meaning to this term, and used it personally for the Son of God, 
But how came he to admit it at all?) Dr. Burton supposes on 
good grounds (and Mosheim has preceded him in almost the same 
course), that the Gnostics, during the Apostle’s banishment in 
Patmos, largely propagated their tenets, one of which considered 
the Acyos to be an AZon, coming next in order to the Supreme 


_ God, and that the true believers, discovering somewhat of analogy 


between this (Zon and Christ, as he had been revealed to them, 
adopted the name, though with a widely different meaning, and 
applied it to our Lord. : 


“ According to this notion, St. John was as far as possible from being 
the first to apply the term Logos to Christ. I suppose him to have found 
it so universally applied, that he did not attempt to stop the current of 
popular language, but only kept it in its proper channel, and guarded it 
from extraneous corruptions. He knew very well that the word Logos 
did not properly belong to Christianity: but terms are of little import- 
ance, if the ideas which they convey are sound: and I can see nothing 
more extraordinary in St. John making use of a popular expression, than 
in St. Paul arguing from the inscription to the Unknown God, though 
he knew very well that the altar was not really raised to the God whom 
he then announced. We may put a parallel case, which might happen 
in our own days. We are told that the Avatar, or Incarnation of Vishnu, 
holds a conspicuous place in the Hindoo mythology. Now if a Christian 
missionary should find that the Indian notion of an incarnation was sub- 
stantially the same with that of the Christians, would he introduce a 
new term, or would he not suffer his converts to speak of the Avatar of 
Christ as they had before spoken of the Avatar of Vishnu? There is no | 
compromise of principles in an accommodation such as this. He would 
explain that the incarnation of Christ had happened only once: and he 
would also explain the causes which occasioned it : but if he was scrupu- 
lous in not using the term which had been profaned by superstition, we 
may be sure that his converts would use it for themselves ; and at length 
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he would be compelled, as we have supposed St. John to have been, to 
admit the heathen term and consecrate it to a purer creed.” —p. 220. 


This Lecture ranks in the same high class as Horsley’s cele- 
brated Thirteenth Letter to Priestley; and the two, when taken 
together, must ever prove an impassable bulwark against both the 
Unitarian and the Deist. We know not whence to provide an 
antidote of more powerful virtue to dissipate the poison of those 
subtle and elaborate misrepresentations which may be found in 
the ‘I'wenty-first and Forty-seventh Chapters of Gibbon. 

The concluding Lecture presents an accurate and useful sum- 
mary of the matters which have been already discussed, and points 
out the application which may be made of them to the Unitarian 
controversy. We need not follow Dr. Burton here; few of our 
readers can be unacquainted with the arguments which have 
proved the Ebionites to be Heretics, and have overthrown the 
modern appeal to them by the deniers of Christ's divinity, mira- 
culous conception, and atonement. Dr. Burton on these points 
also, as on all others which he has touched, adds strength to his 
predecessors. After the sincere feelings of high admiration which 
we have expressed for his eminent success in all the more impor- 
tant branches of his inquiry, he will perhaps forgive us if we warn 
him, in conclusion, of a few minor blemishes of composition. 
Strange as it may appear, few educated Englishmen of our own 
days ever write pure, idiomatic English. Other languages are 
studied grammatically, but we are content to slide and shuffle into 
our native tongue colloquially; and on that account the true em- 
ployment of particles, or the right collocation of words, is rarely 
to be found in the book of a scholar. This style, which we would 
characterize as the Academical style, is adopted by Dr. Burton, 
and the sooner he can remodel it the fuller justice will he do to 
his thoughts. ‘These thoughts must at all times command respect 
in any clothing, but their effect will be greatly heightened by a 
little closer attention to the toilette :—gui res invenire et disponere 
bene scit, verba quoque et eligendi et collocandi rationem percipiat. 
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We think we are doing a service to our readers in calling their 
attention to this volume, both on account of the valuable and 
curious memoirs on various subjects which it contains, and also 
because it may assist them in forming a correct opinion of the 
condition of one of our English Universities with regard to the 
cultivation of physical science. We conceive that a few remarks 
on this subject may be in season at the present moment, inas- 
much as these institutions have of late been incessantly assailed 
with charges of the neglect of modern knowledge and improve- 
ments. And these assertions, confidently made and often repeated, 
while no answer is offered on the other part, may easily have left 
a persuasion that there may be some ground for blame, on the 
minds even of impartial persons who are unacquainted with the 
state of the case. 

We are not surprized, indeed, that none of the more distin- 
guished members of our Universities have stept forth to reply to 
such accusations as we have referred to. It is no doubt very 
disagreeable and vexatious to persons of literary and scientific 
habits, to be compelled to assume the appearance of setting forth 
their own merits, in order to show the ignorance and unreasona- 
bleness of their accusers. ‘The mere thought of having to main- 
tain a controversy concerning their own good qualities must be, 
to all persons of liberal acquirements and cultivated minds, in 
itself disgusting and intolerable; to say nothing of the weapons 
with which they may expect the adversary to carry on the war. 
Such persons may be disposed to remain silent, in the persuasion 
that human wisdom, as well as divine, must be content to be 
justified of her children; and that those really acquainted with 
their pursuits will do justice to them, and to the institutions with 
which they are identified. We fear that such a course of action 
1s of too calm and philosophical a cast to be well suited to the 
stirring and angry times in which we live. But however this 
may be, we are sure that many of our readers will be interested 
in a few remarks illustrative of the place which our Universities 
really occupy in a general view of the scientific character of the 
country. 

There is a preliminary observation which, in justice to the 
Universities, we must make, though we believe it will appear, 
before we have done, that they are far from needing such a plea 
as an apology for deficiencies. Their primary function is that of 
institutions for the purpose of education; and their being seats of 
science is a character which belongs to them mainly as connected 
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with and resulting from the other. No doubt it is, in the capa- 
city which we thus attribute to them, eminently desirable that 
their teachers should be men of the highest talents and attain- 
ments; active to acquire and profound to estimate all newly pro- 
duced knowledge; but it is mere folly to look upon such persons 
as men whose office is discovery, or to make demands upon them 
as if their duty were to produce new truths. We can conceive 
no more unreasonable or petulant temper than that in which our 
academic bodies are upbraided, because, as 1s asserted, the great 
advances in science are generally made elsewhere. Who are the 
persons whose manhood is spent in these abodes? They are 
principally meu holding official stations in large establishments, 
with stated daily employments and engagements. ‘They have not 
only to analyse and to communicate the existing stores of _know- 
ledge, but they have, most of them, a number of other occupa- 
tions, often laborious, always ungenial to habits of original inves- 
tigation. ‘That among persons so circumsianced a large body 1s 
found strongly interested about all that is discovered by others ; 
that, unable to make scientific and literary speculation their busi- 
ness, they persevere in making it their favourite pleasure; seems 
to us rather to deserve praise, than taunts of inactivity and bar- 
reuness. How far the Universities are from being inactive and 
barren we shall see shortly. 

Indeed, it seems to be allowed, by some of the complaining 
voices, that the two habits—that of original discovery and that of 
academic iustruction—are not very compatible; and that it is 
rather too much to expect that a person undertaking one of these 
offices is to be called upon for the performance of the other, 
precisely in proportion as it is impossible for him to give his 
thoughts and time to such a pursuit. A project, it appears, 
founded on the assumption of this incompatibility, has been pro- 
posed for the benetit of the country; the amount of which 1s this, 
that 400/. or 500/. a year being conceived to be sufficient for a 
lecturing professor, the surplus of the income, which is supposed 
to be of about equal value, shall be given to a philosopher whose 
time is to be employed in original research. We believe our 
English professors will look with admiring envy on the happy 
ignorance which could suggest such a plan as applicable to their 
condition. In what distant and favoured land these golden 
visions may exist as realities we know not. In the English Uni- 
versity with which we are best acquainted, we lament to say, the 
average income of the professorships of physical science is under 
200/.; and we believe, that if we were to add any emolument 
which may arise from lectures, it would very slightly affect this 
average. We include in this estimate the Plumian Professorship, 
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which has been raised to 500/. per annum in consequence of 
having the important and heavy labours of Observer added to the 
duty of Professor of Experimental Philosophy. It will easily be 
understood therefore, that several of these professorships do not 
exceed 100/. per annum, as Is in fact the case. We can imagine 
that the holders of these would be delighted with the operations 
of a reformer who should level all these offices up to the standard 
above mentioned. 

Such are the pecuniary encouragements to science at Cam- 
bridge, which, it seems, entitle her judges to rebuke her for doing 
so little. We may observe, that in the distribution of its offices, 
it seems difficult to discern what this institution could do for the 
promotion of science which is not done. ‘Those emoluments 
which do not involve such restraints and employments as we have 
mentioned, nor even the condition of residence, are given in the 
best way which a zeal for the advancement of knowledge could 
suggest. ‘They are given to those whose previous career has 
shown most promise; they are given with the greatest readiness 


to those whose characters exhibit most prospect of scientific and 


literary activity; they are given to the class in which the rare 
gifts of heaven, the possessors of inventive power, are most likely 
to be found. ‘They have thus been given to hundreds of men, 
whose names, no where more honoured than in the seats of their 
first studies, are now in the first places of intellectual honour. 
They were thus given to Wollaston, and Herschel, and Babbage: 
aud yet these very names are set in array against the Universities, 
to show how little they encourage science. ‘Truly the grave 
office of judge and reformer of the scientific world does not seem 
to protect the bearer from a marvellous captiousness of spirit 
and perverseness of inference. 

We shall, however, leave both the friends and enemies of our 
Universities to their own opinions on these parts of their con- 
struction, and shall proceed to consider their present condition 
with regard to the cultivation of natural science: and_in this we 
trust to show that Cambridge and Oxford are most unjustly 
accused of being backward and inert. 

Our wealth of evidence on this point is so great that we hardly 
know where to commence. We suppose, however, that we cannot 
be complained of if we begin with one of the most modern and» 
most progressive of sciences, Geology. ‘To all who can annex 
its meaning to the word, it is known that Professor Buckland 
has for a long course of years been engaged with a vigour never 
interrupted and never exceeded, in some of the most. original 
paths of research to which the study has given rise. ‘There are 
few parts of Europe which have not been the scene of his labours ; 
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none which is not the theatre of his fame; aud it would therefore 
be most superfluous to add our praise. Mr. Conybeare is no less 
known as one of the most honoured names in the roll of geolo- 
gical distinction; one of the creators of the science, and one of 
the principal founders of the Geological Society; and finally, one 
whose fame has received the valuable stamp of foreign recogni- 
tion, by his appointment as corresponding member of the French 
Institute. ‘Though he is at present fixed at a distance from Ox- 
ford, his scientific activity was eminently connected with his aca- 
demical position. ‘The same may be said of his accomplished 
brother, the sharer of the same talents and the same pursuits, till 
he was removed by an early death, which his virtues and merits 
made to appear still more premature. Dr. Kidd’s name must 
always be mentioned with respect as that of one whom the emt- 
nent men just spoken of, and others similarly circumstanced, 
venerate as their first teacher and guide in natural science; the 
author and instigator of the philosophical progress of a succeed- 
ing generation. Professor Sedgwick of Cambridge, the present 
President of the Geological Society, is acknowledged by all to 
be as distinguished in philosophical views as in activity of obser- 
vation; and has contributed, or rather we ought to say, is per- 
petually contributing, papers most laborious and comprehensive, 
full of new and striking views, on the strata of Europe, from the 
Orkneys to Stiria. His energetic geological operations in the 
field are interrupted only by the official obligation of delivering his 
most animated and instructive courses of lectures. Indeed, we are 
compelled to declare, that we know not in what part of England, 
except in the two Universities, a young student has any possibility 
of acquiring a knowledge of Geology according to the views of 
those who have successfully cultivated it in modern times. And 
we do think it strange, that the Universities, which thus unques- 
uionably have been and are the first and most zealous nurses of 
this youngest of the sciences, should be exposed to the trite and 
unmeaning charge of cherishing antiquated dogmas and neglect- 
ing the advances of modern discovery. 

But to go on to other subjects. The Observatory at Cam- 
bridge has been erected but a few years; it possesses but one fixed 
imstrument, a transit instrument; to which a few months will, we 
trust, add the other eye of such an establishment, a mural circle. 
Of the observations there made, two volumes have already appeared, 
concerning those made in 1828 and 1829; and these publications 
are allowed by all astronomers to be models of method, accuracy, 
and skill. ‘The improvement of reducing the observations before 
printing, unattempted before in English observations, has quin- 
tupled the astronomer’s labour, but it is difficult to express in what 
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proportion it has augmented the utility of the work. It is no 
easy matter to enumerate the “ trains of original research” in which 
Professor Airy, in his capacity of astronomer alone, is engaged. 
The correction of the Tables of the Sun—the theoretical deter- 
mination of a minute inequality of Venus neglected by Laplace, 
a task involving enormous labour of calculation—the practical 
detection by observation of another inequality of the same planet 
depending on the Moon’s mass, an undertaking in which he has 
engaged the most eminent of the Italian astronomers to co-ope- 
rate with him—the observation of the planets, so much neglected 
hitherto in this country—these are some of the objects kept in 
view at the Cambridge Observatory. And these might be con- 
sidered sufficient for one man’s time and thoughts. But Mr. 
Airy’s official range includes experimental philosophy as well as 
astronomy; and though his task is thus made a laborious one, it 
is well for the University and for science that it is so. Another 
of the newest of the sciences, that concerned with the recently 
discovered properties of light, has received a large share of the 


attention of this officer of a bigoted and unprogressive establish- 


ment, and of the interest of bis numerous hearers. Indeed we 
will venture to say, that of British sgavans, not more than one 
man in England, and Dr. Brewster in Scotland, are pursuing the 
path of discovery in this subject with similar zeal and intelligence. 
We will venture to say, also, here again, that with regard to this 
new department of science, there is no institution in Great 
Britain where the student can acquire a knowledge of it either so 
beautifully illustrated by experiment, or theoretically so profound, 
as in the Plumian Lecture Room. 

Another set of lectures accessible to the Cambridge student, of 
a kind which, we believe, is not to be found in any other place, is 
the highly curious and useful course which Professor Farish has 
been for many years in the habit of delivering, upon machinery 
and manufactures. The main substance of these lectures was 
originally gathered from an actual examination of the manufacto- 
nies of England: they are illustrated by a very ingeniously con- 
structed collection of models, and they have long been known to 
most of those who have spent any portion of their time at Cam- 
bridge, as an habitual source of pleasure and instruction alike to 
young and old, 

We dwell not the other professors whose merit is the un- 
ostentatious, but most useful one, of giving good lectures to 
their respective classes. ‘Those who attend the lectare rooms of 
our Universities find, we believe, that the newest as well as the 
oldest discoveries in each department—in Chemistry, in Medi- 
cine, in Anatomy, human and comparative, in Botany, and in 
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‘it Mineralogy—have been studied by the professor, and are laid 
before the student. The chemical professor at Cambridge, in- 
Fa tage deed, Professor Cumming, is known as one of those, to say the 
Be ) least of him, who took a lead in the discoveries with respect to 
4 the thermo-electric properties of metals; and we may here men- 
AR tion that the coincidence of his results, published in the Cam- 
te bridge Transactions, with observations afterwards published as 
oo original by Becquerel in the dnnales de Chimie, is of a nature 
Ai. which has excited strongly the impression of an unacknowledged 
appropriation on the part of the French sgavant. 
Bi}, But we quit for the present these notices of professorial opera- 
: tions, and proceed to the immediate subject of our review. We 
cannot hesitate to say, that the volume of Academical 'Transac- 


ci tions before us would be remarkable, from whatever quarter it 
att had proceeded, for the collection of original and important dis- 
hee ‘i sertations which it contains. And these are, with scarcely any 
yt A exceptions, the labours of resident members of the University, 


the pledges and evidence of trains of research in which they have 
been lately engaged. And in what we have to say of these gen- 
tlemen, we would most earnestly beg them to excuse us for any 
unwelcome publicity of character which our remarks may seem 
to impose upon them. ‘They are, many of them, persons bound 
by no tie but that of inclination to the pursuit of science, living 
under no professional obligation thus to bestow their time and 
talents; and some, as we know, attached to such employments 
by the promise, which they seem to hold out, of av unobtrusive 
and peaceful life of intellectual enjoyment. We should not 
theretore have ventured to indicate their individual pursuits as 
part of the character of the University, if it had not been declared 
over and over, ina manner bordering upon arrogance, that there 
= are no such persons; and that our Universities contain neither 
successful private votaries of science, nor professors distinguished 


in their appropriated departments. 
We owe, perhaps, also an apology of another kind to men 
+ whose names are already mentioned with reverence wherever 
4 science is spoken of; to such men as Professors Buckland, and 
rt Sedgwick, and Airy, when we seem to suppose it necessary to 
i. e inform our readers who they are: when we remind them that 
bee’ these are academic persons, men whose scientific researches have 
iy been most peculiarly identified with their positions in their Uni- 
af: versities; who have had their thoughts directed by their professor- 
ships~-have had their first admirers in their own lecture rooms— 
BR and have, we will add, many of the persons best able to appre- 
: } % ciate their labours, in those who now listen to their yearly courses. 
Ay It is no doubt ridiculous enough to tell this to those who charge 
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the Universities with possessing neither philosophy nor philoso- 
phers: for if they do know these names, what are we to think of 
the candour which allows them to make such assertions? and if 
they do not, what can be the use of addressing to such persons 
any argument at all on the state of science? But we have, per- 
haps, said enough to show the temper in which such charges 
have been urged. 

In examining the contents of the third volume of the Cambridge 
Transactions, we begin with the papers which refer to experi- 
mental researches. Among these, we find some very curious 
memoirs by Mr. Willis, Fellow of Caius College; and one in 
particular, ‘‘ On Vowel Sounds and Reed Organ Pipes,” exhibit- 
ing one of the most original and remarkable trains of research 
which have been hit upon in modern times, and one of which the 
merit belongs entirely to Mr. Willis himself. Our limits do not 
allow us to give more than a sketch of the contents of this me- 
moir; but we may observe, that no one had previously at all 
succeeded in analysing the acoustical condition of the different 
vowel sounds. It had always been supposed that these conditions 
would best be studied by observing the human organs of utter- 
ance. Mr. Willis was, however, directed by his own observations 
to a different path of investigation; and this led him to a most 
curious series of results. It appears that when a musical reed is 
made to blow through any cavity whatever, a vowel sound 1s 
produced depending upon the form and size of the cavity. When 
this cavity is a tube, different lengths of the tube correspond to 
the different vowels, in the order I, E, A, O, U. If the tube is 
made longer still, we come, after a certain interval, to the same 
vowels in the inverted order, U, O, A, E, [; and then in the 
direct order again, and so on, in a very remarkable law of pro- 
gression. Following up this discovery, Mr. Willis has com- 
pletely explained the relation of vowel quality to musical pitch.* 
The author has thus apparently obtained the key to all the com- 
plexities of articulation, except so far as consonantal sounds are 
concerned. We believe that Mr. Willis has, since writing the 
Memoirs which occur in the present volume, been engaged in 
pursuing other researches connected with the same interesting 
subject. He has in particular been engaged, with the help of 
Dr. Clark, the anatomical professor, in researches on the anatomy 
of the organs of articulation; and his dissections carried on for 
this purpose have led him to very remarkable results; for in con- 
sequence of Mr. Willis’s accurate and scientific views of the pre- 


* It appears, for instance, that when the pitch of the reed is very high, some of the 
vowels become impossible: and this agrees with what takes place in the human voice; 
female singers are unable to pronounce U and O on their higher notes. 
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cise mode of working of these organs, he has been able to assign 
the true office of several pairs of muscles which had hitherto been 
very imperfectly understood, and has detected in a muscle ap- 
pointed to act upon the larynx, a structure which had escaped the 
notice of preceding anatomists. We rejoice that a person so well 
qualified for the task as his experiments prove him to be, is em- 
ployed in so promising a field of investigation; and we hope at 
some future period to have to congratulate him on having: reduced 
to its simplest principles the complex and curious process of ar- 
ticulate utterance. When this is done, “ ascendendo ad axiomata,” 
we shall expect Mr. Willis to proceed to the remainder of the 
Baconian process; and ‘ descendendo ad opera” to construct a 
perfect talking-machine. We can imagine nothing more edifying 
to those who love to see thé powers of science exhibited in a 
tangible form, than to listen to such an automaton delivering in 
an audible voice the results of the calculations of its elder brother, 
that consummate specimen of mechanical skill on which Pro- 
fessor Babbage has been and is employed. 

There is likewise another paper by Mr. Willis in this volume, 
containing a more complete experimental analysis than has else- 
where appeared, of the circumstances of a phenomenon which a 
few years ago excited some notice; viz. that a small disk exposed 
to a stream of air rushing through an orifice in a plane surface is 
attracted towards the orifice instead of being driven off as we 
might expect. Mr. Willis, by means of a very ingenious appa- 
ratus, measured the pressure at each point of the disk, and the 
limits of the effect; and the experiment thus examined possesses 
additional interest in consequence of being included among the 
problems of which the theoretical investigation has been given by 
Mr. Challis in the same volume. 

While speaking of the researches of the Cambridge philoso- 
phers, which have been carried on experimentally, it would be 
unjust not to mention one or two smaller papers in this volume; 
not as presenting great discoveries, but as inquiries on subjects 
of scientific interests conducted in a suitable manner, and such as 
might be expected among men to whom modern science is fami- 
lar. We have for instance from Mr. Miller, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, exact descriptions of the form and angles of the crystals 
of boracic acid, borate and bicarbonate of ammonia, and indigo. 
We have another paper from the same gentleman, on a subject 
at present offering mvch interest to mineralogists, the identity of 
the crystalline form of certain slags found in furnaces at Bir- 
mingham and at Merthyr Tydvil, with the natural crystals of 
olivine; and along with this, a notice of the approximate identity 
of other minerals connected by isomorphous or plesiomorphous 
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relations. ‘This is a subject which has recently been much at- 
tended to by German and French mineralogists, and especially 
by Mitscherlich, and we know not how a person can do better 
service to the science than by contributing similar observations. 

We notice in the same manner Mr. Coddington’s account of 
his improvement in the microscope, by substituting a sphere for 
a lens in its construction: a step suggested by theoretical con- 
siderations, and of which the anticipated advantages have been 
fully confirmed by trial. And we oe to mention finally Mr. 
Jenyns’ Observations on the habits and character of the Natter 
Jack of Pennant, a reptile of which Dr. Fleming has very recently 
observed in his British? Animals, that “ its history is involved in 
obscurity.” Mr. Jenyns has added to these observations a list 
of the reptiles found in Cambridgeshire, having, in a former volume 
of the ‘Transactions, given a list of the birds of the county, with 
various original remarks on their habits, &c. 

Indeed we cannot but consider that a taste for Natural History 
is growing up in our English Universities: for though their con- 
stitution 1s destitute of all means and encouragement whatever 
for this study, (except with regard to plants,) the want of collec- 
tions, lectures, and funds, has been in some degree overcome by 
the zeal of the present race of individual members. ‘The Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, under the generous and unwearied 
exertions of Dr. Duncan and his brother, has become no incon- 
siderable collection of objects of Natural History. ‘The Philo- 
sophical Society of Cambridge has, in a similar spirit, acquired, 
by the voluntary contributions of its members, an excellent Col- 
lection of British Birds, and the rudiments of collections belong- 
ing to some of the other kingdoms of nature. We trust at some 
period to see added to each of our Universities a Museum of 
Comparative Anatomy: an establishment so indispensable not 
only to the medical student, but to the geologist, and we may add, 
to the student of natural theology. hen we speak of the Mu- 
seums of Natural History in our Universities, many persons seem 
resolved to assume that these bodies have had such appendages 
for a long course of time, and have had at every period ample 
means of adding to them all that might enable them to keep pace 
with the advance of these sciences. How far different the case 
really is, no person interested in science, or in the Universities, 
can call to mind without great sorrow. It is certainly much to 
be regretted, that though the treasures of this kind now amassed 
at Oxford and Cambridge are so very imperfect, they yet already 
overtlow the space which can be allotted for their reception. In 
many cases the professors dare not even accept the most valuable 
objects when presented, from the impossibility of finding room 
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for such gifts. Efforts are making at Cambridge to remedy this 
crying evil, by the erection of a suite of Lecture Rooms and Mu- 
seums; and we trust soon to see these edifices rising 1n beauty and 
utility for the benefit of future years. When this addition to the 
splendour and usefulness of Cambridge has taken place, it will be 


just to those who have exerted themselves for the object, to call 


to mind that they undertook their task without the resources or 
prospects which may in other places have rendered it an easier 
labour; with no assistance from the government, such as In our 
own and other countries has been given to such establishments ; 
with no fund ready to their hands; with no prospect of any ade- 
quate return; but in hope and confidence fi the goodness of their 
cause, and animated simply by the strong feeling of the neces- 
sity of such institutions to the dignity and purposes of their Uni- 
versity. 

As one of the leading promoters of the study of natural history 
at Cambridge, we must mention Preiessor Henslow, the pro- 
fessor of Botany. He has, more perhaps than any other person, 
contributed to the progress of the collections which the Cam- 
bridge Society is accumulating, having been originally one of the 
earliest persons to urge and forward the establishment of such a 
society. We trust that he will before long succeed in effecting 
the intended removal of the Cambridge Botanical Garden into a 
more open and favourable locality, and will thus have to bestow 
his cares on a more grateful field than has yet been his lot. If 
any of our readers should desire to see the students of our 
Universities pursuing natural science in a guise which savours 
very little of academical formality and solemnity, he should join 
the herborising parties which, several times every summer, roam 
over “‘ trembling bog and deep morass” on the banks of the 
Cam, under Professsor Henshaw’s direction; or, if he boast 
equestrian skill and ambition, let him repair to the oolitic slopes 
of Oxford, and charge the heights of Shotover, under the spirited 
and intelligent guidance of Dr. Buckland. ‘The Cambridge geo- 
logical professor, unhappily situated among boundless wastes of 
alluvial rubbish and featureless confusion, would attempt in vain 
to lead out his class to a “ field-day,” such as those which afford 
so much instruction and amusement at the sister University. 

We may here notice, as illustrative of the readiness which ex- 
ists at Cambridge to engage in scientific labour, the attempts 
which some members of that University have recently made to 
ascertain the mean density of the earth, by comparing the gravity 
at the surface and at a distance below it, by means of invariable 
pendulums. ‘wo expeditions, in the summers of 1826 and 1828, 
were made for this purpose, to Dolcoath, one of the deepest of 
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the Cornish mines, The experimentalists, who consisted of a few 
graduates and one or two younger members, incurred by their 
undertaking the necessity of undergoing labours little less severe 
than those of the common miner, for a period of several weeks. 
The extreme delicacy of the kind of apparatus employed on this 
occasion, which is perhaps not yet thoroughly understood, and 
had never before been applied in the same manner, together with 
some unlucky accidents, have hitherto placed obstacles in the 
way of obtaining a satisfactory result from the experiments thus 
made. But there can hardly be any doubt that the method which 
was thus devised, is one better adapted than any other to afford 
the solution of the important and difficult problem of the earth’s 
density: and several of the processes employed were incontestibly 
both novel and valuable. 

But we return to our proper office of Reviewers. We have 
mentioned some of the Memoirs in the volume before us, belong- 
ing to those departments of knowledge in which experiment and 
observation are the instruments for the discovery of truth; and 
we conceive that the account we have given mdicates the pre- 
valence neither of ignorance nor inactivity in our Universities. 
There is however another range of speculations which, we believe, 
most persons would be disposed to consider as more likely to 
flourish among a set of cloistered students: we mean specula- 
tions of pure reasoning, where calculation and thought are the 
only instruments employed; and especially mathematical investi- 
gations. Of this class we have no lack in the volume in ques- 
tion; and we believe several of them will be allowed by all 
competent judges to possess no common originality and merit. 
The first of these probably in importance is Professor Airy’s 
paper on the correction of the errors of eye-pieces arising from 
the spherical form of the surfaces. Indeed we conceive that 
this memoir, in combination with two others, must be considered 
as having entirely changed the face of the mathematical science 
of Optics. The condition of this branch of their studies was, till 
lately, a subject of reproach to mathematicians; for the abstruse 
researches of Clairaut, Euler, and D’Alembert, had produced 
only a mass of complicated formula, which remained inapplicable, 
or at least unapplied, in practice; and which in theory were de- 
void of that symmetry which could alone make them attractive or 
easy to the student. In 1821, Mr. Herschel published, in. the 
Philosophical Transactions of London, his researches on the 
aberrations of object-glasses ; in 1824, Mr. Airy gave, in the Cam- 
bridge Transactions, a Memoir on the chromatic correction of 
eye-pieces and of Microscopes: and in the present volume he has 
completed this branch of optics, by an admirable paper on the 
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Spherical Aberration of Eye-pieces; a subject of great and hitherto 
almost unattempted difficulty. Without endeavouring to describe 
the course of his reasonings, we may observe that the causes of the 
faults of eye-pieces are those properties of pencils of rays, which 
we may call 1° distortion, the image being of adifferent shape from 
the reality; 2° diffusion, the pencil not being collected to a point 
in the proper place: 3° (employing a word which we believe 
Professor Airy is in the habit of using in his lectures on this sub- 
ject,) astigmatism, the pencil not being collected to a point at all, 
This last property, though one of the most essential considerations 
in the whole of optical theory, has not we believe been before 
taken into account. The course of investigation followed by the 
author in this complicated problem is remarkable for that mathe- 
matical symmetry which introduces all the simplicity of which 
such a subject is susceptible: and he has given the results of his 
researches in rules of the plainest form, applied to a great variety 
of the most frequent practical combinations of lenses. We may, 
therefore, now consider the theory of telescopes and microscopes 
as having, by the writings of these eminent mathematicians, as- 
sumed its true and permanent shape. And we may here mention 
the labours of Mr. Coddington, Fellow of Trinity College; who, 
taking advantage of the results thus obtained, has succeeded in 
reducing the investigations of them into a form suited to an ele- 
mentary work. He has thus published the most original treatise 
on Optics which has appeared for a long period, and one which 
cannot but modify very greatly for the future the mode of pre- 
senting to the mathematical reader this branch of physics. 

Besides the Memoir on Eye-pieces, Professor Airy has con- 
tributed to this volume various other mathematical papers—one 
of these is Article ILL. containing the Theory of the Escapements 
and Balances of Clocks and Watches; in which, among various 
other applications of his results, he compares the different 
escapements now in use—recoil escapements, dead-beat escape- 
ments, and those which he designates as Cumming’s escape- 
ments—and finds that the order of merit which is assigned to 
those different constructions by the theory, is precisely that which 
is contirmed by experience. We have also from the same author 
a paper on the Conditions under which a Perpetual Motion is 
possible; which, though apparently an entirely hypothetical in- 
vestigation, was in fact suggested by certain observations made 
by Mr. Willis on the continued vibration of the tongue of a reed, 
and similar lamine. 

Some others of Mr. Willis’s experimental researches are illus- 
trated by Mr. Challis’s results, in two very valuable papers, one 
“On the Theory of the small Vibratory Motions of Elastic 
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Fluids,” and another “ On the general Equations of the Motion 
of Fluids, both compressible and incompressible; and on the 
Pressure of Fluids in Motion.” Mr. Challis has taken the equa- 
tions which belong to these very difficult problems, and has made 
various steps in their examination and solution, some of which 
are both new and important. We cannot hope to make these 
abstruse processes intelligible to many of our readers, and we 
shall not here attempt it; but we may observe that the author 
has compared his results with those of the most recent and pro- 
found of the ’rench writers on the subject, M. Poisson; and 
B has in various instances given his reasons for taking views differ- 
‘ ent from those of that excellent analyst. Mr. Challis has also, 
by means of his methods, obtained the solution of several pro- 
a blems hitherto considered impracticable; and among others has 
R given the mathematical explanation, as we have already men- 
ie tioned, of the curious phenomenon of a disk drawn towards an 
orifice In a plate by a stream of air issuing from it. 

We have also from Mr. Challis another very remarkable paper, 
ae “On the Extension of Bode’s Empirical Law of the Distances of 
the Planets from the Sun, to the Distances of the Planets from 
their respective Satellites.” ‘The law which expresses the dis- 
tances of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, &c. from the Sun, 
is that of the numbers 4, 7, 10, 16, 28, &c. in which the numbers 
follow this simple rule; viz. that the differences, after the first, 
go on doubling. No one has ever suggested a reason of this 
physical fact; but if it be owing to any general cause, Mr. Challis 
conceived that a similar rule ought to be found prevailing also 
with regard to the satellites of each planet. He has examined 
the distances of these bodies, with the view of ascertaining the 
truth of this surmise, and has found at least sufficient contirma- 
4 tion to make it a subject worthy the attention of astronomers. It 
g appears that the differences of the distances of Jupiter’s satellites 
. goon by a ratio very nearly of 24; that those of Saturn do not 
& so nearly follow a simple law, an irregularity which Mr. Challis 
| is disposed to refer to the existence of that planet’s ring; and 
2 that the satellites of Uranus have 1} for their ratio; supposing 
ua that in consequence of the great distance and apparent smallness 

of the satellites of this planet, we are at liberty to suspect that 
there are others besides those already discovered. ‘ We know,” 
says Mr. Challis, “ how the law of Bode rendered probable the 
existence of a planet between Mars and Jupiter. ‘The same law 
extending to the satellites of Uranus, authorizes the conjecture 
that there are two between the fourth and fifth and one between 
the fifth and sixth, making in all nine.” 

Without asserting that Mr. Challis has established his point 
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conclusively, we repeat that there is enough of prima facie evi- 


dete, dence to make extremely interesting any researches for these yet 
a ; undiscovered bodies of our system, of which the existence is thus 
indicated. 

Tir We have to notice also two very valuable and instructive me- 
tee moirs by Mr. Lubbock, on the subject of annuities, and others 
pee connected with it. These are Art. V. “ On the Calculation of 
RS ak ct Annuities, and on some questions in the Theory of Chances,” 
ars4a, and Art. XIL. “ On the Comparison of various ‘Tables of An- 
u 3 * nuities.” ‘The object of the first of these papers is to show how 
sles the probabilities of an individual living any given number of 
. years, are to be deduced from any table of mortality, according 
BRE to a more accurate and scientific application of the principles of 
Pepa aang) than is usually made by writers on this subject. We 
} 


ave not here space to explain the mathematical ground of in- 
accuracy in the common modes of calculation; but we may 
remark that it gives a result in all cases differmg from the true 
result; and often by a quantity of some importance: for mstance, 
a year and a fraction in the eapectation of life; and half a year 
“ in the purchase-value of an annuity. The tables referred to in 
Aas this paper, are those of Dr. Haygarth, of the Mortality of Chester. 
Lael In the succeeding paper Mr. Lubbock has compared these 
Ne tables with various others, as those of Paris, Dr. Halley’s 
a Breslau ‘Table, Kerseboom’s ‘Tables for Holland, Desparcieux 

for the ‘Tontines, M. Quetelet’s for Brussels. ‘This memoir 1s 
full of extremely curious and interesting observations, and in- 
deed it contains an exhibition and analysis of the data which we 
at present possess for determining questions connected with the 
duration of human life, drawn up with the pen of a skilful mathe- 
matician and an intelligent collecter of materials. Mr, Lubbock 
is not at present a resident of Cambridge ; but we rejoice to find 
that persons, who like him, are actively and successfully employed 
in the prosecution of various scientific pursuits elsewhere, are 
still ready to combine their labours with those of their former 
a fellow-students and friends. 
Se ‘The astronomical papers are, the determination of the longi- 
i + tude of the Cambridge Observatory by Professory Airy, which by 

| a comparison of six chronometers, appears to be 23 seconds 54 
hundredths east of Greenwich: and a paper by Mr. Rothman, 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, “ Ou an ancient Observation of a 
Winter Solstice.” In this Mr. R. proves very clearly, that the 
observation im question, made at Alexandria and recorded by 
Strabo, really belongs to the solstice, though given as belonging 
to the equinox. As all who have hitherto treated of this passage 
in Strabo have been able to explain it only by altering the num- 
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bers, we conceive Mr. Rothman’s satisfactory correction to be by 
no means without value. 

The extraordinary extension of general methods in the modern 
history of mathematics, and the truly remarkable influence of 
symbols in the processes employed, are singularly calculated to 
attract the attention of persons possessed of mathematical tastes 
and talents. Accordingly there has been at Cambridge a suc- 
cession of mathematical studeuts, who have rejoiced to disport 
themselves in the wild and wondrous region of analytical gene- 
ralities and symbolical involutions, sometimes to the perplexity 
and dismay of an older race of reasoners, accustomed to more 

alpable objects of thought and narrower rules of combination. 
Vithout pretending to give any opinion as to what students in 
general have gained or lost by quitting the ancient path, we may 
venture to say that the Cambridge mathematicians would have 
been most bitterly, and we may add, most justly blamed, if they 
had not studied the use of those instruments of investigation, by 
which alone all the great and important applications of mathe- 
matics in modern times have taken or can take place. Nor have 
there been wanting from time to time persons who have fed and 
trimmed the lamp of analysis, as well as used its light. Those 
who are acquainted with English. mathematical works, will pro- 
bably recollect a very remarkable quarto, ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Analytical Society, vol. i.” which, seventeen years ago, issued from 
the University Press of Cambridge. In this publication, the extra- 
ordinary complexity and symmetry of the symbolical combina- 
tions sorely puzzled the yet undisciplined compositors of that day, 
and led unmathematical readers to the conviction that the whole 
Was a wanton combination of signs, left to find a meaning for 
themselves, like the Javanese character of Princess Caraboo. It 
will, however, be acknowledged by those who have read the book, 
that this was no unworthy production of the talents of those who 
there put forth the youthful promise of their strength and good- 
will; and this is no slight praise, when it is remembered that 
among them Mr. Herschel and Professor Babbage were the 
principal writers, Since that day others have followed in the 
same paths, if with less vigorous steps. This volume of the 
Cambridge Transactions before us contains in particular, two con- 
tributions to this department of pure mathematics. One 1s a 
paper “ on Algebraical Notation,” by Mr. Jarrett, Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, in which the author has applied, more extensively 
than has yet been done, the use of symbols in the treatment of 
Algebraical questions. It will easily be understood that a series 
of quantities following any law whatever, may be represented by 
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a symbol which expresses one term, and indicates by its indices 
or appendages the mode in which other terms precede or follow ; 
and that all the operations which can be performed upon series 
will thus be exhibited by means of certain relations among sym- 
bols of this kind. Mr. Jarrett has applied this principle to a 
great number of the most important processes; with great gain of 
symmetry and generality, and consequently of facility and con- 
ciseness, for those who have made themselves masters of his 
machinery. 

Another paper of this class, by Mr. Murphy, Fellow of Caius 
College, is on the General Properties of Definite Integrals ;” 
a class of functions, which, as the author observes, have acquired 
a new importance in modern times from their application to 
various physical theories, particularly those of the propagation of 
heat and the distribution of electricity, Lt does not appear that 
the properties which the author of this paper establishes, though 
very general and curious, have any immediate bearing on such 
theories: but we hail with pleasure Mr. Murphy’s wish to ex- 
tend the boundaries of analytical knowledge, and we trust to 
see him appear before the world again, as the author of more ex- 
tensive and systematic spec ulations. 

While we are thus speaking of the labours of Cambridge ma- 
thematicians in the field of pure mathematics, we may mention 
some curious speculations published by Mr. Warren, of Jesus 
College, on the geometrical represention of the square roots of 
hegative quantities. Vor the results of such operations, which 
are generally considered as not having any intelligible analogy 
or connexion with space or number, Mr. Warren found a very 
simple and perfectly consistent mode of i interpretation, which led 
to many remarkable consequences. Mr, Warren, on publishing 
his book, found that he had been anticipated in most of his 
views by a recent French writer; he has, however, more re- 
cently still, pursued them in a paper which appeared in a late 
number of the Royal Society's transactions. A circumstance 
which seems to show that this mode of interpretation is not 
merely arbitrary and accidental, is that the same views have 
been obtained by Mr. Peacoc k, of ‘Trinity College, travelling 
by a different road and proposing to himself a different object. 
Mr. Peacock’s notions have been laid before the world in his 
‘Treatise on Algebra, which has recently appeared : a work in 
which he makes a bold, and, as appears to us, successful attempt, 
to establish the rules of algebraical combinations on higher and 
wider evidence than that which is obtained from. the generaliza- 
tion of operations on number: and thus to show, that. algebra is 
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an independent science, possessing its own principles and foun- 
dations, and that arithmetic occupies, with regard to it, the place 
only of a science of suggestion. 

We may notice finally, as a sort of novelty in mathematics, 
Professor Whewell’s “ Mathematical Exposition of some Doc- 
trines of Political Economy.” For ourselves, we cannot say 
that we expect any great profit from this application of mathe- 
matical processes, nor do we think that the mathematicians are 
likely to help us much in our journey along the difficult and 
tangled road which leads to political truths. In dealing with 
the moral elements of our nature, the laws of space and num- 
ber bestead us but little. If Professor Whewell, as a ma- 
thematician, chooses to lay claim to all the political economy 
which has nothing to do with such elements, we can only wish 
him joy of his acquisition : and we shall be greatly obliged to hin 
to invent symbols, as we have no doubt he may do, which will 
condense the whole science into a single sheet of preee We 
may point out to Professor Whewell’s notice, that M. Dupin, in 
France, has been pursuing a somewhat similar train of speculas 
tion, and apparently in a much bolder spirit. Mr. Dupin founds 
his reasonings on the same table of the relation between the di- 
minution of the supply, and the increase of price which is, ina 
great measure, the basis of Professor Whewell’s calculations ; 
and erects upon it, without any misgivings, “une expression du 
troisieme degré.” This table was originally given by Sir W. 
Petty: it is very partial, and, we conceive, of very uncertain ac- 
curacy; but some such table must no doubt be assumed in every 
attempt to reduce to calculation changes in the distribution of 
wealth. 

We have not attempted to associate with the reputation of the 
University, any labours of persons possessing only a formal con- 
nection with it. We have not even adduced the present occu- 
pant of Newton's chair, Professor Babbage, as one of the sup- 
poits of its scientific name. But we cannot refrain from saying, 
that nothing could be more honourable to the body as well as to 
the individual, than the selection of that eminent mathematician 
by the heads of colleges to fill the Lucasian professorship, with- 
out solicitation on his part, without academical claims, and while 
he was absent in a foreign country. We might mention also, 
that Cambridge supplies from among its resident members not 
only a President to the Geological, but a most efficient and sci- 
entific Secretary to the Astronomical Society. We might with 
truth assert, that the labours of these aud other active cultiva- 
tors of science are not to be disjoined from the character of the 
place, though they appear, not in the Cambridge Transactions, but 
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in those of the Astronomical or Geological Society *, or in jour- 
nals, “ cyclopedias,” and “ libraries.” But one remark we will 
make. We may consider the effect and influence of the institu- 
tions and tone of the University, as fairly illustrated im the at- 
tainments and disposition of its younger members, immediately 
after they have finished their academical career; and we will ven- 
ture to say that, judged of in this way, the impression cannot but 
be very decided, of the alacrity of thought and zeal of scientific 
acquirement which its institutions produce. An extraordinary 
number of persons in this situation have been selected to occupy 
the most important offices in other academical establishments, 
in every quarter of the globe, in distant countries, and, we add 
with pleasure, in our own. And a still more extraordinary num- 
ber of persons of the same description, have been employed as 
unprofessional and volunteer agents in the dissemination of every 
species of scientific knowledge. [t is well known that of the tracts 
circulated by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
a very large proportion has been contributed by the labours of 
Cambridge men, some residents, holding a distinguished name 
and place in the body;—but many, persons who quitted the 
University after the usual course of study, and who took up the 
task, with the attainments and with the dispositions which their - 
college life had infused. Some of these compositions may be 
cited as the happiest examples which the language possesses of 
the best scientific history, the intellectual biography of great 
discoverers. But even where they deserve a lower praise for 
their execution, these undertakings must be considered as most 
decisive evidence both of a sincere love and a steady possession of 
knowledge, and of an eager but unostentatious zeal for its exten- 
sive communication, And the circumstances which we have men- 
tioned show that these writers inhaled this excellent spirit from the 
atmosphere of the University; that their nursing mother neither 
failed to impart to them the best treasures of modern disco- 
very, nor taught them to grudge to the most uninstructed among 
their countrymen all the knowledge that they were capable of 
receiving. 


* We purposely avoid going into any detail with respect to Oxford, not being con- 
fident that we should do justice to the cultivators of physical science which that Uni- 
versity possesses, But we may observe that, to say nothing here of Dr. Buckland, 
in himself a host, or of the Conybeares and Dr. Kidd, whom we have already 
mentioned, Mr. Powell's continued researches on the laws of the radiation of heat; 
and Dr. Daubeny's labours, with regard, first to volcanos, and then to mineral 
waters, as well as others in which he has been more recently engaged, prove eny- 
thing but an apathy as to the progress of science. Professor Rigaud, a most intelligent 
and learned astronomer, is employed in the publication of Bradley's Observations, 
And we will add, that a zeal for speculative science is so far from being weak or inac- 
tive in Oxford ; that within a few weeks a voluntary association of its members has 
subscribed abowe SOOO]., which is to be employed in the best way which they can de- 
vise for promoting the cultivation of mathematical science in that University. 
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But we return to our Cambridge Transactions: and having 
shown what they contain, we really cannot but feel tempted to 
ask— Where is the evidence of the sloth and prejudice, the waut of 
habits of inquiry and of sympathy with the advances of modern 
knowledge, which are so plentifully attributed to the English 
Universities, whenever they are mentioned by various classes of 
writers? What branch of knowledge is uncultivated?) With what 
modern discoveries are they unacquainted ? ‘lo what correspond- 
ing class of their countrymen are they inferior? What set of 
men can be pointed out as doing more with means such as they 
possess? How many of those who sneer, and rail, and propose 
the re-modelling or subversion of these institutions, can claim to 
have contributed to science so much, or at all? How many of 
these persons are capable even of understanding and apprecia- 
ting the valuable voluntary labours of which we have been giving 
an account? And what opinion are we to form of those who, 
never having looked at what has been written, or inquired what 
has been done and is doing, repeat obsolete calumnies, and ac- 
cusations ridiculously unfounded ?—What but this:—that the 
are themselves, as they accuse others of being, enslaved by tradi- 
tionary phrases, incapable of forming or of changing their opinion 
upon evidence, and devoid of the habits and disposition which 
alone can lead to truth on such a subject. 

One additional observation we must make, to avoid misrepre- 
sentation, or at least to leave it without excuse. It would be grave 
injustice to the authors of the various papers which we have 
quoted, to allow it to be supposed that we hold them up as con- 
taming great discoveries. ‘To merit such a description can be 
but seldom, and by singular fortune, the lot of any volume of 
academical memoirs, or of any other kind. It must be obvious 
to the reader, that we are not called upon to maintain, either that 
the Cambridge memoirs, or any other exertions for the advance- 
ment of science in the two Universities, are of first-rate impor- 
tance with reference to the scientific world at large. But these 
matters are of very obvious and decisive importance as connected 
with the character of the Universities: as a proof of mtellectual 
activity, of zeal for science, of perseverance and intelligence in its 
prosecution, of familiarity with the most valuable portions of 
recent discovery. This praise we are fully persuaded no com- 
petent judge can refuse, on the evidence we have produced. If 
any adversary should endeavour to evade the impression which 
such an exposition must leave, and should bring against us a 
charge of exaggerating the labours of our Cantabrigians, and of 
representing as vast strides im science what are in fact minute 
steps; we conceive that no reader of fairness and sagacity 1s 
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likely to be imposed upon by such a manceuvre. He will see 
that, whether or not they are advancing with a giant's pace, they 
) are at least not stationary and sleeping ; and we are persuaded 
that if he is competent to the task, and will examine the memoirs 
| themselves, he will be led to a feeling of no small respect towards 
BF 1 the authors whom we have quoted, and the body of which they 
4 are examples. 
' But it would be sacrificing too much to the fear of cavil, if we 
ee) were to allow that none of the papers in the volume of which we 
“eae have spoken, are to be considered as containing important ad- 
“Se vances and forming epochs in the subjects to which they refer. 
pa, We will point out two of them of which the substance must for 
1a the future always appear asa prominent and valuable part of 
Th ae their respective sciences, Professor Airy’s papers on Eye-pieces 
St De have, as we have already intimated, substituted a complete and 
ethan scientific solution of the problem in question, for a set of useless 
ot ’ and trifling formule; and he has put this solution into a form in 
bay AR which it can be employed by the practical optician; thus really 
ET eae reducing the hitherto rebellious theory of telescopes into a sub- 
ordination to the authority of mathematics. The other paper 
for which we do not fear to claim this high place, is Mr. Wil- 
lis’s upon the Vowel Sounds. It has already been referred to, 
with a due appreciation of its value, by Mr. Herschel in his ad- 
the mivable ‘Treatise on Sound. ‘The vein of discovery, thus opened 
$ up, appears to be rich with the most curious truths and imven- 
tions connected with the philosophy of articulation; and it is 
= , likely, we trust, in the hands of the discoverer (we believe there 
are none in which it could be more likely) to lead to the com- 
eR plete solution of a problem so attractive, and yet hitherto almost 
untouched. 
p. It is unfortunate that lively or vehement dispraise of others is, 
ian to most ears, more entertaining and imteresting than praise the 
best deserved and best supported. We fear that our reader may 
: be wearied with the favourable report which we have had to make 
: of the Cambridge philosophers. We would gladly have spent 
more of our time and space, in a closer and more distinct analysis 
of the substance of these memoirs, which might have had a 
calmer and more instructive interest than that which belongs to a 
vindication, however necessary and clear. But the unprovoked 
and unfounded attacks of a perverse generation of critics have 
compelled us to the retlectious which we have connected with 
the publication of these memoirs, as with other facts. Under 
any circumstances however, most certainly neither we, nor any 
other set of censors, could with justice have spoken otherwise 
than we have done of the volume which has been our principal 
subject of examination, 
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Art. IV.—1. Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, collected 
during his Travels in the East. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. Published by Authority of the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior of Africa. London, 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830, 4to. pp. 440. 

2. Arabic Proverbs, or the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, illustrated from their Proverbial Sayings current at 
Cairo. ‘Translated and explained by the late _ fee Lewis 

Burckhardt. Published by Authority of the Association for 

Promoting the Discovery of the Interior of Africa. London. 


Murray. 1830. 4to. pp. 232. 25s. 


TuirTEEN years have elapsed since the lamented death of the 
author of these two Works, before the African Institution has 
brought up its arrear of promise. But, since we have at length 
obtained them, we will rather congratulate ourselves upon the ac- 
quisition, than quarrel with the delay, which may, indeed, have 
been occasioned by satisfactory causes, not likely to fall under our 
knowledge. We lament to find that they are the last publications 
which we shall receive from the pen of the late distinguished and 
most enterprising individual by whom they have been furnished. 
The biography of a traveller is almost necessarily comprised in 
his travels, and in the case of Mr. Burckhardt, these have been so 
long before the Public that little now remains to be added. He 
was a native of Zurich, a younger branch of one of its chief 
families. Gifted with considerable natural talent, which he had 
very assiduously cultivated, a strong constitution, and an ardent 
spirit, he early sought distinction in a course eminently demand- 
ing those qualities; and, after a short residence in England, whi- 
ther the tyranny of France had driven him from the mountains of 
his birth, he tendered his services, under the patronage of Sir 
Joseph Banks, to the African Institution, We well remember 
the profound interest excited by him during a short visit which he 
paid at Cambridge, to one of kindred habits and pursuits; and we 
have now before us a speaking likeness etched by the accom- 
plished lady of Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, while Burckhardt was 
the guest of her deeply-regretted husband. In 1809, he quitted 
England on his first expedition, and wisely employed three years 
in preparation and probation for his future task, chiefly as a 
resident at Aleppo and Damascus. Among the 'Turkmans of 
Northern Syria and the Bedouins, with whom he established 
a close intercourse, he acquired, during that period, a familiarity 
with Oriental manners and Mohammedan rites, with the Religion 
and languages of the followers of the Prophet, which, perhaps, 
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eyed has never before been equally obtained by any other European; and 
ie] which, no doubt, would afterwards have mainly contributed to the 
furtherance of the objects contemplated by him. [t was not tll 1812 
that he directed his steps towards Egypt, having previously well 
acquainted himself with Palmyra, Balbec, and the other wonders of 
: the Syrian Desert. ‘The route which he ‘selected from Damascus 
nae to Cairo deviated widely from that commonly pursted along the 
coast; and in the garb of a Bedouin of the lower order, a “cha- 
racter which he was now fully competent to support, he penetrated 
Arabia Petra, intending to accompany the first caravan destined 
for Fezzan or Darfour. 

eat Although his hopes were never to be realised, the five years in 
mba which he made Cairo what may be considered his head-quarters, 
fh and prosecuted his researches first in Ethiopia and Nubia, then 
im the Hedjas, and the borders of the Red Sea, have added more 
to our knowledge of the Countries which he visited and the condi- 
tion of their inhabitants than the labours of any other individual, 
it would scarcely be exaggerated praise to say than the combined 
labours of all his contemporaries engaged in similar pursuits. 
The notice of the Wahabys, contained in the first of the two 
volumes, of the contents of which we are about to present a 
rapid outline, affords, indeed, the only correct representation* 
which has yet been given of the tenets of that remarkable Sect, if 
that indeed is to be called a Sect which may more properly be 
esteemed a dominant Church. ‘The second Work, the Collection 
bp ast of Proverbs, is dated from Cairo, the 25th of March, 1817, when 
Burckhardt was looking forward with vivid delight to an oppor- 
; | tunity soon to be ; afforded him of joining a caravan to Morzouk, 
thas and thus fulfilling the great object to which hitherto he consi- 
3 


| dered himself as having ‘only served an apprenticeship. We need 
i 3 not add that he was snatched aw ay when on the very eve of com- 
mencing his expedition. A dysentery, which attacked him on the 
| Sth of Oc tober, im the same year, put an end to his invaluable 
¥ life, after ten days illness. 

; Sir William Ouseley, by whom these Volumes have been edited, 
4 gives a satisfactory pledge, in a short Preface to the first of them, 
"a that the author’s sentiments, on all occasions, are expressed with 

the most scrupulous fidelity, and that his very language is retained, 
without any attempt to he ighten its effect by a polish which, if we 
may so speak, would deprive it of its freedom of touch and sharpness 


eet of outline: no alterations have been permitted excepting such as 
4 were naturally required in order to render idiomatically English, 
i, 
ole * Burchhardt’s account of the Wahabys has received strong confirmation in the 
42 fe recently published Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 
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certain peculiar constructions upon which a Foreigner not writing 
in his native Language could scarcely fail to stumble. 

The great mass of Bedouins inhabiting the Syrian Desert are 
divided into two leading classes, the Aeneze, such as in Spring 
and Summer approach the cultivated portions of Syria and quit 
them in winter; and the AA/ ef Shemal and Ahl e/ Kebly, who 
abide near those spots during the whole year. The first are the 
most powerful Arabs in the neighbourhood of Syria, and they are 
all Wahabys; of their subdivisions we cannot be expected to pre- 
sent the detail, but the population of their Northern ‘Tribes alone 
is estimated at from 300,000 to $50,000 souls, spread over at 
least 40,000 miles. ‘The Add ef Shema/, or Northern Nations, 
who never venture into the Eastern Desert, consist of small 
‘Tribes, possessing, in proportion to their numbers, as may be 
expected from their different choice of abode, fewer camels, but 
more horses than the Aenezes, and they encamp among the vil- 
lages of Eastern Syria. ‘The Ah/ e/ Kebly, or Southern Nations, 
extend themselves over the mountains Southward from the Lacus 
Asphaltites, and on the Eastern coast of the Red Sea. It is to 
the Aezenes exclusively, the only true Syrian Bedouins, that the 
following Sketches relate. 

The number of tents in each encampment varies from 10 to 
800; when few they are pitched ina circle which has the name 
dowar, when more numerous they are disposed in ranks and called 
nezel; in winter the whole Tribe spreads itself in small parties 
over the plain, and the three or four tents belonging to each de- 
tachment are then called feretk. The duties both of War and of 
Hospitality demand that the Sheikh’s tent should occupy the ex- 
treme West, for it is on that quarter that the attack of an enemy 
is to be expected and that guests also alight, and it is usual for 
the latter to enter the first tent which offers itself. Nothing can 
be ruder than the interior of the tent. It is divided into two 
apartments, (that of the men on the left, of the women on the 
right,) by a white, woollen carpet, fastened to posts. ‘The ground 
of the men’s apartment is covered with a good Persian carpet, 
aud round the middle post are heaped up wheat-sacks and camel- 
bags. In the gyneceum are deposited cooking utensils, butter 
and water-skins and the rubbish belonging to each family. 

‘The Bedouin summer-dress for the men is a coarse, cotton 
shirt, over which the wealthy sometimes throw a long gown 
(Kombar) of silk or cotton, made after the ‘Turkish fashion, and 
the generality a woollen mantle. ‘The Aezenes reckon it shame- 
ful to wear drawers; and although they greatly esteem yellow 
boots and red shoes, these, like the less gaily coloured tibialia of 
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4 our Scottish neighbours, are more articles of luxury than of use, 
ae | since their possessors, for the most part, both ride and walk bare- 


4 footed. A yellow, or green and yellow turban (Keffie) covers 
. their heads, and the two corners which depend from this answer 
a the occasional purposes of a parasol, an umbrella, or even of a 
a masque. “ Over the ketiie the Aezenes tie, instead of a turban,* 
He po a cord round the head.” ‘The Aezenes also never shave their 


long black hair, which hangs in tresses (Keroun) over their cheeks 
down to the breast. Round the waist, both sexes wear a leathern 
girdle of four or five thongs, bound together by a thick cord. 
‘This is the first vestment of any kind assumed by the boys, at 
about eight years of age. A pelisse of sheepskin is the winter 
a male costume, and, on the principle that what keeps out cold will 
; keep out heat also, many continue to swelter under their fleeces, 
as a refrigerim, during an Arabian summer. 

The female toilette is naturally somewhat more ornamental, It 
consists of a wide, dark, cotton gown, and a black head-kerchief 
fit for the old, a red one for the young. Silver nose-rings and ear- 
eres rings, (we wish those who wear the one barbarous trinket were, in 
= all Countries, compelled to adopt the other,) some of the former, 
2 three and a half inches in diameter, are in great request. All the 
i women puncture and dye blue their lips, temples, and foreheads, 

4 some their cheeks, breasts, and arms, and others their sinsilnn; 
TYE Glass and even silver bracelets and silver neck-chains complete 
VES their articles of bijouterie; the Ladies as well as their Lords are 
ipa gymnopodists, but although they expose one extremity, they cover 
the mouth and chin of the other with a dark-coloured veil. Both 
+ ee sexes In general are well-formed, graceful, and handsome in their 

us features: but their stature, referred to the European standard, 1s 
diminutive, rarely exceeding five feet three inches. 

The Bedouin’s arms are a lance, seldom thrown; a sabre, which 

; is his inseparable companion; a curved knife, a wooden club, a 

target, a coat of mail, an iron skull-cap, a matchlock, and a paste- 

board suit, which is lance-proof, for his horse. ‘Their diet is 

neither much varied nor particularly tempting, and the Gastrosoph 

eht would hastily repudiate a Carte presenting the following among 

ee other unrecondite dishes: Ftita, unleavened paste of flour and 

fe water, baked, mixed with butter, kneaded, and served up in a lea- 

has thern bucket; sometimes, as a bonne bouche, milk is sustituted for 

ae water, and the compound then assumes the more dignified name 

of Khafoury. Ayesh, flour and sour camels-milk made into a 

paste and boiled, which is their daily and universal dish, as’ con- 


* This we do not understand, for the turban has just been named keffie. 
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ze stantly produced as the Frenchman’s potage, the Irishman’s po- 
tato, or the German’s cock and bacon. Of animal food, the 
gazelle is a very favourite dainty, the jerboa or rat of the Desert 
is much esteemed for its fine flavour, a kid or lamb, with burgoul, 
(dried wheat boiled with oil,) is a fit dish for the entertainment of 
a man of rank, and each morsel, before it is swallowed, is dipped 
in the melted grease of the animal. Camels are but rarely killed 
for the table, they are thought most in season during summer, 
and the female is preferred to the male; a tough he-camel, in- 
deed, especially if served up whole, would be likely to satiate the 
most uncontrollable Budimia. Butter is used to excess; whoever 
can afford such luxury swallows one large cup-full every morn- 
ing before breakfast, and snuffs another up his nostrils. Re- 
specting tidiness in eating and the petites politesses of the Table, 
the Arabs do not appear very solicitous; they thrust the whole 
hand into the dish before them, shape the burgoud into balls as 
large as a hen’s egg, and then force it down the throat with as 
much rapidity as the bore of the channel permits. ‘They wash 
their hands before dinner but seldom after it, being content to 
lick the grease off their fingers, rub them on the leathern scab- 
bards of their swords, or wipe them on the rof/e. Since their 
dishes are always served as hot as possible, it requires some prac- 
tice to avoid burning the fingers and at the same time to keep 
pace with a voracious company. ‘The women are content with 
the broken victuals, the offal and appurtenances, seldom receiv- 
ing a choicer morsel than heads, feet, and livers can afford. 

‘Blacksmiths and sadlers are the only artists among these simple 
Barbarians ; horses and camels their sole property. Unless among 
the very poor ‘Tribes, every family must have one camel at least, 
that which has but ten is thought scantily provided, thirty consti- 
tute easy circumstances, sixty bestow wealth. Some Sheikhs of 
2 the Aezenes possess 300. A good camel is worth about £10; and 
- the annual expenditure of an Arab of the middle class amounts 
i to nearly £40 sterling, distributed as follows :— 


Piastres. 

Four camel-loads of wheat . . . 200 
Barley forhismare .. . + + 100 
Clothing for women and children 200 
Luxuries, viz.—coftee, kammerdin (dried apricot- 

jelly from Damascus), debs (grape jelly), to- . 


bacco, and halfa dozenlambs . . . . 200 


— 


700 
Wealth is eminently precarious, for hostile incursions or robberies 
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may at once strip the richest of his whole property; but to coun- 
terbalance this evil, wealth is of little importance in a Society in 
which it can purchase but few gratifications. For the most part, 
all ranks live alike, and the riche st Sheikh exceeds the poorest 
man of his Tribe only by the possession of a fleeter mare or 
handsomer dresses for his wife and daughters. 

The small-pox still commits great ravages iu Syria, notwith- 
standing the practice both of Inoculation “and Vondination has 
beeu iatroduced, insomuch that m 1810, 900 children were vac- 


cinated at Damascus. Obstructions and Rheumatic affections. 


are very prevalent; and the treatment for them is scarcely less 
severe and rude than that practised by our own contemporary 
cauterizing Empiric; the skin is burned all round the seat of pain 
with a red- hot iron; sometimes, after having been taken up be- 
tween two fingers, it is perforated with a slender red-hot iron, and 

aseton left in the wound; and at others, a branch of very dry 
woah is rubbed over a millstone till it becomes quite hot, and is 
then applied to the invalid’s body. ‘This burning and a reliance 
on Providence are remedies fer Fevers also; for opthalmic dis- 
orders, which are very prevalent, the latter ‘only of the two is ad- 
ministered, and in the Leprosy even that is abandoned. Fortu- 
nately that melancholy disorder is uncommon, a French Physician 
at Aleppo having seen but one case during a practice of ‘twelve 
years. It is either congenital, or for the most part attacks the 
sufferer in middle life; it is said to be hereditary, passing over, 
however, each alternate generation, It has never been cured; the 
miserable wretch afflicted with it is regarded with contempt and 
disgust, no one will sleep near nor eat from the same dish with 
him, and any intermarriage with his family is strictly forbidden, 
A singular remedy for a consumption came under Burckhardt’s 
knowledge; the Patient was recommended to eat the raw liver of 
a male camel and nothing else for a fortnight. As it was summer 
and this delicacy was not attainable ina fresh state every day, 
the man persisted in feeding upon tainted liver till death relieved 
him. 

Every Tribe has its chief Sheikh, and every camp, of which 
there are often many belonging to one Tribe, a Sheikh as its 
commander; but the authority ‘of these nominal Heads consists 
only in the influence which they can obtain by courage and talent, 
for the Arabs are not a free, but an anarchical People. The 
Sheikh’s prerogative, if it can be called such, appears to consist 
only in the nght of occupying the most dangerous post in battle, 
and of spending more property than any of his ‘Tribe in hospi- 
tality. On questions of Peace and War, even on that of the site 
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of an encampment, he is obliged to take counsel, and, though his 
example is generally followed, he never issues an order. His 
revenue is derived, not from his own People, to whom, on the 
contrary, he is obliged to make large disbursements, but from a 
tribute exacted from the Syrian villages, and his emoluments from 
the Hadji caravan. Jor the most part, on his death, the dignity . 
remains in his family, but this is by no means necessary if a man 
of superior qualities is to be found elsewhere in the Tribe. In 
matters of litigation the parties may abide — decision, but it 
is only the Kady’s sentence which 1s final. et, even before the 
Kady, questions may be brought which apparently defy all human 
sagacity, and he then refers the disputant to a Chief Judge called 
mebesshae, who institutes an ordeal. A long iron spoon, used in 


~ roasting coffee, is made red-hot, and licked on both sides, first b 


the tongue of the mebesshae himself, and then by that of the 
accused. If he escape, he is declared innocent, although his safety 
is attributed, not to any benevolent Power, but to the Devil; and 
some persons have been known to encounter this test twenty times 
without the slightest injury. Corporal punishments are un- 


known, but every crime has its fine ascertained in the Kady’s 
Court, as for example :— 


‘* Bokhyt called Djolan ‘a dog.’ Djolan returned the insult by a blow 
upon Bokiyt’s arm, then Bokhyt cut Djolan’s shoulder with a knife, 
Bokhyt therefore owes to Djolan— ‘ 

For the insulting expressions . . . « « « 1 sheep. 

For wounding him in the shoulder. . + 3 camels, 
Djolan owes to Bokhyt, 

For the blow upon hisarm . . . . camel. 
Remain due to Djolan, 2 camels and | sheep. 

‘“ Among the fines paid for certain crimes and aggressions, that paid 
for killing a watch-dog is remarkable. The dead dog is held up by the 
tail, so that its mouth just touches the ground; its length is then mea- 
sured, and a stick (as long from the surface of the ground as the dog) is 
fixed into the earth: the person who killed the dog is then obliged to 
pour out over the stick as much wheat as will wholly cover it; and this 
heap of wheat is the fine due to the owner of the dog.’’—Notes, p. 71. 


The warfare of the Arabs is that of partizans, general engage- 
ments are avoided as much as possible, and surprise and plunder 
are the chief objects. Nevertheless, occasionally, splendid per- 
sonal achievements are exhibited. ‘The following noble trait of 
self-devotion will remind such readers as maintain their glowing 
faith in Roman History against the frigid scepticism of Niebuhr 


and his translators, of one of the most heroic deeds recorded in 
those annals:— 


“ Gedoua Ibn Gheyan el Shamsy is known to have slain thirty of his 
enemies in one encounter; he prided himself in having never been put 
NO. XVIL—JAN, 1831, H 
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to flight, and the booty which he took was immense. But his friends 
alone benefited by this, for he himself continued always poor. His life 
at last was sacrificed to his valour. A war broke out in the year 1790, 
between the /bn Fadhel and Ibn Esmeyr tribes, while most of the Aenezes 
engaged themselves on one side or the other. After many partial en- 
counters, the two sheikhs, each with about five thousand horsemen, met 
near Mezerib, a small town on the Hadj road, nearly fifty miles from 
Damascus, on the plain of Hauran, and both determined on a general 
battle that should terminate the war. The armies were drawn up in 
sight of each other, and some slight skirmishing had commenced, when 
Gedoua, (or, as the Bedouins in their dialect called him, Djedoua) 
formed the generous resolution of sacrificing his life for the glory of his 
tribe. -He rode up to Ibn Esmeyr, under whose banners the Shamsy 
then fought, took off his coat of mail, and his clothes to his shirt, and 
approaching the chief, kissed his beard, thereby indicating that he de- 
voted his life to him. He then quitted the ranks of his friends, and, 
without any arms besides his sabre, drove his mare furiously against the 
enemy. iis valour being well known to the troops of both parties, 
every one waited with anxious expectation the result of his enterprise. 
The strength of his arm soon opened a way among the hostile ranks; he 
penetrated to their standard, or merkeb, which was carried in the centre ; 
telled to the ground the camel that bore it by a stroke on its thigh; then 
wheeled round, and had already regained the open space between the 
two armies, when he was killed by a shot from a metrds, or toot-soldier. 
His friends, who had seen the merkeb fall, rushed with a loud cheer 
upon their enemies, and completely routed them; above five hundred 
foot-soldiers having been slain on that day. Whenever the merked falls, 


the battle is considered as lost by the party to whom it had belonged.” 
—Notes, pp. 77, 78. 


The merkeb appears to claim from the Arab the same high 
veneration which the Israelites attached to their Ark, the soldiers 
of Constantine to their Labarum, and those of the medieval Ita- 
lian Republics to their Carroccio. 

Although, in domestic intercourse, the women of the Aenezes 
by no means hold an exalted station, a singular respect appears to 
be paid to them in time of war. Thus, if an enemy be driving 
off booty from a plundered camp, and any woman has strength 
and courage enough to run after the retiring marauders and 
call out “ O, noble Chief, I beg my nourishment from God and 
from you! we shall be starved!” and is able to keep up with the 
troop for any length of time, the Chief is bound in honour to 
restore her a camel from his own portion, So also, notwithstand- 
ing the love of surprise, it would be esteemed an act of very base 
treachery to attack by night, lest, in the confusion, the women’s 
apartments should be violated. As little blood as possible is shed 
in any of the Bedouin encounters, unless it be to avenge the 
former death of some relative; and to the rigid exaction of this 
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Thar, as it is called, or Blood-revenge, Burckhardt, in great 
measure, attributes the escape of the Arab Tribes from mutual 
extermination. If the family of a man killed kill two of the 
homicide’s family, the latter retaliates by the death of one; if one 
only, no retaliation is sought for. ‘The blood, however, may be 
compounded for at a settled price, if such be the pleasure of the 
injured family; but if they refuse to accept the offer, those ex- 

sed to the Thar are allowed three days and four hours, during 
which they may escape to some other camp without fear of pur- 
suit; and families of these exiles (djelawys) have been known to 
be fugitives from Tribe to Tribe for more than half a century, 
There is no disgrace attached to the acceptation of the price of 
blood, provided the overture does not originate with the relatives 
of the slain: its amount varies in different Tribes; that paid by 
one Aeneze to compound for the death of another is fifty she- 
camels, one camel fit for riding, a mare, a black slave, a coat of 
mail, and a gun. 


* The Oulad Aly, a powerful Libyan tribe of Bedouins, inhabiting 
the Desert between Fayoum and Alexandria, make it a rule never to 
receive the price of blood, unless the homicide, or one of his nearest 
kindred, should brave the danger of introducing himself into the tent of 
the person slain, and then say to the relations, ‘ Here I am, kill me, or 
accept the ransom.’ The nearest relation may do as he pleases, without 
incurring any blame; for the stranger has voluntarily renounced the 
right of dakheil, which all the Libyan Bedouins hold as sacred as the 
Arabian. A man who gives himself up in this manner is called mestat- 
heneb. If the enemy should meet him before he reaches his tent, an 
attack is almost always the result. If he enter the tent, a ransom is 
most commonly accepted; but instances to the contrary sometimes 
happen,”—Notes on the Bedouins, pp. 181, 182. 


The following is a remarkable instance of strict observance of 
the law of retaliation, even when the offence was blood-letting not 
with death:— 


“In a skirmish between the Maazy Arabs and those of Sinai, in 
1813, the former by chance wounded a woman of the latter, who, how- 
ever, soon recovered. In the year following, the Sinai Arabs made an 
incursion into the Maazy territory, surprised an encampment near Cos- 
seir, killed eight or ten men, and were going to retire, when one of them 
recollected the wound that had been inflicted on a female in the pre- 
ceding year; he therefore turned upon the Maazy women, who were 
sitting before their tents weeping, and with his sabre wounded one of 
them, to avenge the blood of his country-woman. His companions, 
although they applauded what he had done, acknowledged they should 
not like to imitate his example. This is the only circumstance of such a — 
nature that ever was mentioned to me.”—Jb. p. 173. 


Robbery among the Arabs is considered quite as honourable @ 
H @ 
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profession as Piracy was among the early Greeks, and the title 
haramy, or Thief, is eagerly sought by an ambitious youth. 
oy i Friends, neighbours and enemies, provided they are not actually 
! within the sacred bounds of his own tent, are alike the prey of the 
Bedouin. A Robber taken prisoner, évapys, is called a rabiet, 
and the laws concerning his treatment are not a little curious. 
On his seizure, he is first asked on what business he had come? 
and this question is usually accompanied by some hard knocks on 
the head. The common reply is, “ I came to rob; God has 
overthrown me.” His hands and feet are then tied, and, under 
the dread of a repetition of beating, he is compelled to renounce 
the dakheil, or privilege of protection, by which, when one Arab 
(ig is in actual danger from another, provided he can touch any in- 
iis. . animate thing in contact with a third person, or can hit him by 
iim spitting or throwing a stone at him, that third person is obliged 
a to defend him. ‘This renunciation, however, is valid for a single 
x hg day only, and generally is repeated whenever any person enters 
ee the tent. A hole is now dug in the ground about two feet deep, 
+15 and the length of a man’s body; within this the rabiet is placed, 
aes. his hands being still tied, his feet chained to the earth, and his 
ioe. twisted hair, lke that-of Gulliver when caught sleeping by the 
ei Lilliputians, fastened to two stakes, one on each side his head, 
me Tent-poles are then laid across the pit, and sacks and other heavy 
so articles heaped upon these, leaving only a small opening over the 
+28 prisoner's face through which he may breathe. 


> 


ee “Thus buried alive, the prisoner does not yet resign all hope of 
| a escaping; this constantly occupies his mind, while the rabdé¢ endeavours 
ine to extract from him the highest possible ransom. If the former belongs 
sees toa rich family, he never tells his real name, but declares himself a poor 
ike beggar. If he be recognised, which generally happens, he must pay as 
i ae a ransom, all his property in horses, camels, sheep, tents, provisions and 
baggage. His perseverance in pleading poverty, and in concealing his 
real name, sometimes protracts an imprisonment of this kind for six 
months; he is then allowed to purchase his liberty on moderate terms, 
or fortune may enable hin to effect his escape. Customs long established 
among the Bedouins contribute much to that effect. If from the hole, 
which may be called his grave, he can contrive to spit into the face of a 
man or child, without the form of renunciation above mentioned, he is 
supposed to have touched a protector and liberator; or if a child give 
him a morsel of bread, the héramy claims the privilege of having eaten 
with his liberator; and although this person may be the rabdt's near re- 
lation, his right to freedom is allowed, the thongs which tied his hair are 
cut with a knife, his fetters are taken off, and he is set at liberty. Some- 
times he finds means to disengage himself from his chains, during the 
rabat's absence ; in this case he escapes at night, and takes refuge in the 
nearest tent, declaring himself dakheil to the first person he meets, and 
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thus regains his freedom; but this seldom happens, for the prisoner 
always receives so very scanty an allowance of food, that his weakness 
generally prevents him from making any extraordinary effort, but his 
friends usually liberate him either by open force, or by contrivance in 
the following manner :— 

‘* A relation of the prisoner, most frequently his own mother or sister, 
disguised as a beggar, is received in the character of a poor guest by 
some Arab of the camp in which the Aardmy is confined. Having ascer- 
tained the tent of his rabdt, the disguised relation introduces herself into 
it at night, with a ball of thread in her hands, approaches the hole in 
which he lies, and throwing one end of the thread over the prisoner's 
face contrives to guide it into his mouth, or fastens it to his foot; thus 
he perceives that help is at hand. ‘The woman retires, winding off the 
thread until she reaches some neighbouring tent; then awakens the 
owner of it, and applying the thread to his bosom, addresses him in 
these words—‘ Look on me, by the love thou bearest to God, and thy 
own self, this is under thy protection.” As soon as the Arab compre- 
hends the object of this nocturnal visit, he rises, and winding up the 
thread in his hands, is guided by it to the tent which contains the 
hardmy. Ue then awakens the rabdt, shows him the thread still held by 
the captive, and declares that the latter is his dakheil, The hardmy is 
then released from his fetters, the rabdt entertains him as a guest newly 
arrived, and he is suffered to depart in safety. What I relate here is not 
a romantic or fictitious tale; the facts are literally true, as most of the 
enterprising robbers among the Arabs could authenticate from their own 
experience.’ —Notes on the Bedouas, pp. 93—95. 


If an attempt at escape fail, the prisoner at length negotiates 
his ransom, and he is generally bailed by settlers of his own Tribe 
who may happen to be resident in the rabaé’s camp. Instances 
of violation of this bail are extremely rare, for the punishment is 
most severe. The offender, when denounced as a traitor, is de- 
prived both in Peace and War of all privileges of guestship and 
dakheil, and he may be stripped of all his property even by his 


host. 


“The following anecdote, which I often heard related, shows the 
mauner in which a closely confined rabiet found means to escape. He 
had been severely beaten by his master in presence of an Arab, who 
pitied and resolved to liberate him. The Arab broke a date into two 
parts, ate one, and gave the other to a woman who was employed in 
grinding corn before the tent, begging her, in a few words, to contrive 
that it should fall into the prisoner's hands, With much ingenuity and — 
art, she immediately began a song, such as those which serve to amuse 
the women while they work; and introduced certain words whicli indi- 
rectly alluded to the subject in question. When she had reason to 
believe that the prisoner understood this mysterious communication, she 
threw the piece of date unseen, upon the hole in which he lay, his hands 
at that time being untied. ‘The prisoner swallowed a small portion of 
the broken date, and when he saw many persons assembled before the 
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tent, called loudly upon them, demanding to be liberated, as he had 
eaten with such a one, naming the man who bad divided with him the 
date. His master hastened to the spot, denied the truth of his assertion, 
and beat him; but the person who had befriended him appeared and 
confirmed the fact. It was then required that the prisoner should pro- 
duce a portion of the food in proof of his assertion, when he immediately 
exhibited the broken date, which he had secreted in a manver of which 
decency will not allow a more particular mention: he had so concealed 
it, apprehending a discovery before his deliverer could arrive. Having 
thus satisfactorily proved that he had eaten of the same date with another 
Arab of the tribe, his master was obliged to liberate him.”—Notes on 
the Bedowns, pp. 185, 186. 

« The hardmys, while in the act of robbing, sometimes perceive that 
they are detected, or that day-light is near, which would expose them 
to danger, or that one of the party is disabled, and cannot follow; in 
these cases, they abandon the enterprise altogether, and, entering any of 
the tents, awake the people in it, and declare, ‘We ure robbers, and 
wish to halt.’ ‘You are safe,’ is the reply. A fire is immediately 
kindled, coffee prepared, and a breakfast placed before the strangers, 
who are entertained as long as they choose to stay. At their departure 
provision is given to them sufficient for their journey home. Should 
they meet on their return a hostile party of the tribe which they had 
intended to rob, their declaration, ‘ We have eaten salt in such or such 


a tent,’ is a passport that ensures them a safe journey.”—ZJlid, pp. 97, 
98. 


From this general propensity to theft, the Arabs of Sinai should 
be excepted. Robbery is wholly unknown among them. Not 
many years since an Arab of Sowaleha carried his own son, bound, 
to the top of a mountain, whence he precipitated him, because he 
had been detected in stealing corn from a friend. 

The hospitality of the Bedouins is proverbial and need not be 
enlarged upon; one custom, however, of a Tribe in Nedja ap- 
pears uncomfortable; they welcome a guest by pouring on his 
head a cup of melted butter. Notwithstanding the high repute 
of their horses, the Arabs, as jockeys, are inferior to the Osman- 
lies. On the birth of a colt of noble breed, its pedigree is written 
down, put into a small piece of leather covered with waxed cloth, 


and hung round the animal's neck. Of these hippo-genealogies 
the following is a specimen :— 


* GOD 
“ Enocu 
“In the name of the most merciful God, the Lord of all creatures ; 
peace and prayers be with our Lord Mohammed, and his family, and 
his followers, until the day of judgment; and peace be with all those 
who read this writing, and understand its meaning. The present deed 
relates to the greyish-brown colt, with four white feet, and a white mark 


on the forehead, of the true breed of Sakléwy, called Obeydn, whose skin 
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is as bright and unsullied as milk, resembling those horses of which the 
prophet said, ‘True riches are a noble and fierce breed of borses;' and 
of which God said, ‘'The war-horses, those which rushed on the enemy 
with full-blowing nostrils; those which plunge into the battle early in 
the morning.’ And God spoke the truth in his incomparable book. 
This Sakléwy grey colt was bought by Khoshkrén, the son of Emheyt, of 
the tribe of Zebaa, an Aeneze Arab. The sire of this colt is the excel- 
lent bay horse called Merdjdn, of the breed of Koheyldn: its dam is the 
famous white Sak/d4wy mare, known by the name of Kjeroua. Accord- 
ing to what we have seen, we attest here upon our hopes of felicity, and 
upon our girdles, O sheikhs of wisdom, and possessors of horses! that 
this grey colt above mentioned is more noble even than his sire and 
dam. And this we attest according to our best knowledge, by this valid 
and perfect deed. ‘Thanks be to God, the Lord of all creatures! 
“Written on the 16th of Safar, in the year 1223. 
Witnesses, &c. &c.” 
“ This is faithfully translated from the original Arabic deed, in the 
handwriting of the + a The Mohammedan year 1223, in which 


it : (lated, corresponds to the year 1808 of our era.”—Notes, pp. 116, 
117. 


These pedigrees, however, are not used in the interior of the 
Desert, where the descent of every Bedouin horse is known with- 
out them, quite as accurately as that of the owner himself. Mares 
exclusively are ridden; the price of an Arab horse in Syria varies 
from £10 to £120. A mare can scarcely be obtained for any 
sum, and a Sheikh himself has been known to give for one more 
than £500. No mare is ever sold without the reservation of 
some of her produce. In breeding, little regard is had to the sire, 
but the mares are not covered till they have completed their fifth 
year. In all seasons, the horses are kept in the open air; from 
the moment a colt is first mounted, the saddle is rarely taken off 
his back, he is never cleaned nor rubbed, but, after exercise, he is 
walked gently, with great care, till he is cool. Many Bedouins 
ride without stirrups, all without a bridle, guiding their docile 
and good-tempered animals solely by a halter, The Egyptian 
horses, on the other hand, are frequently vicious, and Burckhardt 
mentions a summary process which he has seen employed to cure 
a propensity to biting. A leg of mutton just taken from the fire 
is offered to the offender, and the pain, after a few lessons, effec- 
tually corrects his fault. ‘The horsedealers, among the Bedouins, 
instead of being the veriest of all knaves, as with ourselves, are 

strictly honest. 


“One may take a horse on their word, at first sight or trial, without 
any risk of being cheated; but few of them know how to ascertain a 
horse’s age by its teeth. I once looked into the mouth of a mare, 
whose owner and many other Arabs were present ; at first it was appre- 
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hended that | was practising some secret charm; and when the owner 
heard that by such inspection the mare’s age might be ascertained, he 
seemed astonished, and wished that I should tell his own age by an 
examination of his teeth. 

“ The Arabs believe that some horses are predestined to evil accidents ; 
and, like the Osmanlys, they think that the owners of other horses must, 
sooner or later, experience certain misfortunes, which are indicated by 
particular marks on the horses’ bodies. Thus, if a mare has a star on 
the right side of the neck, they believe that she is destined to be killed 
by alance; if the star be on one of the shank-bones, the owner's wife, 
they think, will prove unfaithful to her husband, and the orthodoxy of 
the latter as a Muselman is liable to suspicion. There are above twenty 
evil marks of this kind, Which have, at all events, the bad effect of 


depreciating the horse’s value by two-thirds or more.’— Notes, pp. 120, 
121. | 


The Bedouins can neither read nor write; but the Wahabys 
are commencing education among them, and both Poetry and 
Oratory are already in great repute. A Sheikh, like an English 
County-member, is expected to be a speechifyer. ‘Their verses, 
though transmitted orally, are regular and strictly grammatical com- 
positions; and their makers are often rewarded with a camel ora 
sheep after recitation. ‘The following is a very pleasing specimen 


of intercourse by song, and might be supposed to belong toa 
People much farther advanced in civilization. 


** The songs called asamer require a more detailed description. They 
are heard all over the Desert; but each tribe varies in the performance 
of them. During my stay in the mountains of Sinai, | had frequent 
opportunities of hearing those songs, and of witnessing the performance 
in the dead of the night. 

** About two or three hours after sun-set, either the girls and young 
women, or the young men, assemble upon an open space before or 
behind the tents, and begin to sing there in choruses until the other 
party joins them. The girls then place themselves either in a group 
between the men, who range themselves in a line on both sides, or if 
the number of the females be but small, they occupy a line opposite to 
that of the men, at a distance of about thirty paces. One of the men 
then begins a song (Adszyde ) of which only one verse is sung, repeating it 
many times, always with the same melody. ‘The whole party of men then 
join in the chorus of the verse, accompanying it with p we of hands, 
and various motions of the body, Standing close together, the whole line 
inclines sometimes towards one side sometimes towards the other, back- 
wards and forwards, occasionally dropping on one knee, always taking care 
to keep time by that movement, in measure with the song. While the 
men do this, two or three of the girls come forth from the group or line 
of their companions, and slowly advance towards the men. They are com- 
pletely veiled, and hold a mellaye, or blue cloak, loosely hung over both 
thgir outspread arms. They approach with light steps and slight bows, 
in time to the songs. Soon the motions of the girls become a little more 
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lively, while they approach within two paces of the men; but still 
(dancing, as it is called,) continuing to be extremely reserved, strictly 
decent, and very coy. ‘The men endeavour to animate the girls by loud 
exclamations, with which they interrupt their song from time to time. 
They make use for this purpose of exclamations and noises, with which 
they are accustomed to order their camels to halt, to walk, and trot, to 
drink, and eat, to stop, and to lie down. They do not address the girl 
by her name, which would be a breach of politeness, according to 
Bedouin manners, but style her ‘ camel,’ affecting to suppose that she 
advances towards them in search of food or water. ‘This fiction is con- 
tinued during the whole dance. ‘Get up, O camel;’ ‘ walk fast ;’ ‘ the 
poor camel is thirsty ;’ ‘come and take your evening food;’ these, and 
similar expressions, are used on the occasion, added to the many gut- 
tural sounds in which camel-drivers talk to their beasts. ‘To excite the 
dancer still more, some of the gay young men spread before them upon the 


ground their own turbans, or head-kerchiefs, to represent food for the | 


camel. If the dancing girl approach near enough to snatch away any 
article of dress, she throws it behind her back to her companions; and 
when the dance is finished, the owner must redeem it by a small fee 
paid to the girl. I once released a handkerchief by giving to the girl a 
string of pretty beads made of mother-of-pearl, observing that it was 
meant as a Aalter for the camel; with this she was much pleased, and 
hung it round her neck. After the dance has continued five or ten 
minutes, the girl sits down, and another takes her place, beginning like 
the former and accelerating her movements according as she herself feels 
interested in the dance. If she seems animated and advances close to 
the men’s line, the latter evince their approbation by stretching out their 
arms as if to receive her; this dance, which eontinues frequently for 
five or six hours, and till long after midnight, and the pathetic songs 
which often accompany it, most powerfully work upon the imagination 
aud feelings of the Arabs, and ‘they never speak of the mesamer but 
with raptures. ‘The feelings of a lover must, on this occasion, be car- 
ried to the highest pitch. The veiled form of his mistress advances in 
the dark, or by moonlight, like a phantom, to his embraces; her grace- 
ful, decent steps, her increasing animation, the general applause she 
receives, and the words of the song, or kaszyde, which are always in 

raise of beauty, must create the liveliest emotions in the bosom of her 
over, who has, at least, the satisfaction of being able to give full scope 
. his feelings by voice and gestures, without exposing himself to any 

ame.* 

“ If the girls of the encampment have any cause to be angry with the 
young men, the latter attend for many nights, but no females appear to 
sing the mesamer: on the other hand, I have heard the girls sing, 
although none of the young men came from the tents to join them. 

‘The mesamer are general throughout the Desert, but almost every 
tribe differs in the mode of singing them. The song is often composed 


* “ The decent and romantic nature of this dance places it widely in contrast with 
the vulgar and licentious motions and contortions of the Egyptian dancing-girls, and is 
even preferable, in a high degree, to the Egyptian or Syrian ladies’ dance.” 
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extempore, and relates to the beauty and qualities of the girl who 
dances: if the young men are at home in the camp, they continue the 
like mesamer, for months together, every night. Married men and 
women sometimes join; young men often walk at night a distance of 
some hours, and back again, that they may enjoy the mesamer of a 
neighbouring camp. I may here remark that mesdémer must not be 


confounded with Mezdmer, which in Arabic signifies the Book of 
Psalins.”*—Notes, pp. 143—146. 


Besides the Sheikh, whose power we have shown to be unsub- 
stantial, every Tribe has a hereditary officer named Agyd, who, 
during war, possesses the most unlimited authority. ‘The Arabs 
submit, during actual service, to the command of an Agyd, 
known to be deficient both in bravery and judgment, rather than 
to that of any Sheikh, under whose orders they say an expedition 
is always unsuccessful; so that if a Sheikh accompanies them, it 
is only in a subordinate capacity. ‘The person, as well as the 
office, of the Agyd is regarded with veneration. His dreams, 
visions, or forebodings guide the operations of war, and with him 
rests the decision of lucky or unlucky days for attack. Against 
his injunction, no remonstrance is ever offered, but it is implicitly 
obeyed, even if disapproved by all who have joined the expedi- 
tion. ‘These high privileges expire on the return of Peace, when 
the Agyd subsides to a level with others of his Tribe, retaining 


only such influence as in all Societies must belong to superior 
intellect. 


“* They believe that even a child of the ancient agyd family may be 
a proper leader, supposing him to act by a kind of heavenly inspiration. 
It is related, that in the tribe of Beni Lam, of Nedjd, no males remained 
in the family of their agyds, but one young orphan, who lived with his 
elder sister. From want of a proper and genuine agyd, the tribe had 
been headed, on several occasions of warfare, by the sheikh, and always 
without success. After many losses, the Arabs agreed in opinion, that 
without their true agyd they should never be fortunate; and it was 
therefore resolved, that they should ascertain how far that child, to 
whom the office hereditarily belonged, was capable of commanding the 
tribe on a military expedition. They accordingly directed his sister to 
prepare a camel, and to mount it herself, desiring her brother to take 
his seat behind her, that so he might join the troops who were then on 
the eve of commencing their march. Had he consented to mount be- 
hind his sister, the Arabs would not have thought him sufficiently old 


* “ The women of the Aleygat tribe in the Sinai mountains sing their own praises 
in the following verse :— 


“« O women of Aleygat! nothing is found to equal us, 
Excepting heaven ; (bat) men are the earth (upon which we tread).’ 
“ T have heard the Maggrebyn Bedouins sing in the mesamer, a verse of which the 
oddity deserves mention. Addressing a mistress named Ghalye, the lover exclaims :— 


“© O Ghalye, if my father were a jack-ass, I would sell him, that I might be able 
to purchase Ghalye.’ 
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or manly to assume the command. When his sister desired him to 
take his place, as bad been suggested, the boy endeavoured to strike her, 
and exclaimed, with indignation, ‘Am I a slave? Must I sit behind a 
woman? No, you must mount behind me.’ ‘The Arabs accepted this 
exclamation as a favourable omen. They followed bim in battle, the 
girl guiding the camel from behind her brother, and the expedition 
proved successful.” —Notes, pp. 169, 170. 


The resemblance to the Homeric combats in the following 
description cannot fail to strike the most careless reader. 


“When two hostile parties of Bedouin cavalry meet, and perceive 
from afar that they are equal in point of numbers, they halt —— to 
each other out of the reach of musket-shot; and the battle begins by 
skirmishes between two men. A horseman leaves his party and gallops 
off towards the enemy, exclaiming, ‘O horsemen, O horsemen, let such 
aone meet me!’ If the adversary for whom he calls be present, and 
not afraid to meet him in combat, be gallops forward; if absent, his 
friends reply that he is not amongst them. The challenged horseman 
in his turn exclaims, ‘ And you upon the grey mare, who are you?’ The 
other answers, ‘I am * * * the son of ***.’ Having thus become 
acquainted with each other, they begin to fight; none of the bystanders 
join in this combat, to do so would be reckoned a treacherous action ; 
but if one of the combatants should turn back, and fly towards his 
friends, the latter hasten to his assistance, and drive back the pursuer, 
who is in turn protected by his friends. After several of these partial 
combats between the best men of both parties, the whole corps join in 
promiscuous combat. If an Arab in battle should meet with a personal 
friend among the enemy's ranks, he turns his mare to a different side, 
and cries out, ‘ Keep away! let not thy blood be upon me!’ 

‘ Should a horseman not be inclined to accept the challenge of an 
adversary, but choose to remain among the ranks of his friends, the 
challenger laughs at him with taunts and reproaches, and makes it 
known, as a boast, during the rest of his life, that such a one * * would 
not venture to meet such a one ** in battle.” —Notes, pp. 174, 175. 


Voltaire, in Zadig, has attributed to his Hero a sagacity in 
tracing footsteps, which no doubt has often been considered an 
idle invention. Such a power, however, appears to be possessed 
by the Arabs to a degree which deprives even Zadig of the mar- 


vellous. 


‘The Arab, who has applied himself diligently to the study of foot- 
steps, can generally ascertain, from inspecting the impression, to what 
individual of his own, or of some neighbouring tribe, the footstep be- 
longs; and therefore is able to judge whether it was a stranger who 
passed, or a friend. He likewise knows, from the slightness or depth 


of the impression, whether the man who made it carried a load or not. | 


From the strength or faintness of the trace he can also tell whether the 
man passed on the same day, or one day or two days before. From a 


certain regularity of intervals between the steps, a Bedouin can judge 
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whether the man whose feet left the impression was fatigued or not; 
as, after fatigue, the pace becomes more irregular, and the intervals un- 
equal. Hence he can calculate the chance of overtaking the man. 

‘* Besides all this, every Arab knows the printed footsteps of his own 
camels, and of those belonging to his immediate neighbours. He knows 
by the depth or slightness of the impression whether a camel was pas- 
turing, and therefore not carrying any load, or mounted by one person 
only, or heavily loaded. If the marks of the two fore feet appear to be 
deeper in the sand than those of the hind feet, he concludes that the 
camel had a weak breast, and this serves him as a clue to ascertain the 
owner. In fact, a Bedouin, from the impressions of a camel's or of his 
driver's footsteps, draws so many conclusions, that he always learns 
something concerning the beast or its owner; and in some cases this 
mode of acquiring knowledge appears almost supernatural, ‘The Bedouin 

sagacity in this respect is wonderful, and becomes particularly useful in 
the pursuit of fugitives, or in searching after cattle. 

“| have seen a man discover and trace the footsteps of his camel in 
a sandy valley, where thousands of other footsteps crossed the road in 
every direction; and this person could tell the name of every one who 
had passed there in the course of that morning. I myself found it often 
useful to know the impression made by the feet of my own companions 
and camels; as from circumstances which inevitably occur in the Desert, 
travellers sometimes are separated from their friends. In passing through 
dangerous districts the Bedouin guides will seldom permit a townsman 
or stranger to walk by the side of his camel. It he wears shoes, every 
Bedouin who passes will know by the impression that some townsman 
has travelled that way; and if he walks barefooted, the mark of his step, 
less full than that of a Bedouin, immediately betrays the foot of a towns- 
man, little accustomed to walk. It is therefore to be apprehended, that 
the Bedouins, who regard every townsman as a rich man, might suppose 
him loaded with valuable property, and accordingly set out in pursuit 
of him. A keen Bedouin guide is constantly and exclusively occupied 
during his march in examining footsteps, and frequently alights from 
his camel to acquire certainty respecting their nature. I have known 
instances of camels being traced by their masters, during a distance of 
six days’ journies, to the dwelling of the man who had stolen them. 

‘* Many secret transactions are brought to light by this knowledge of 
the dthr, or * footsteps;’ and a Bedouin can scarcely hope to escape 
detection in any clandestine proceeding, as his passage is recorded upon 


the road in characters that every one of his Arabian neighbours can 
read.” — Notes, pp. 212—214. 


It is an erroneous opinion which believes Arabia to be very 
rich in horses. Many ‘Tribes are wholly unprovided with them, 
and Burckhardt supposes that there do not exist 50,000 of those 
animals between the extreme boundaries of the Euphrates and 
Syria, a much smaller number than the same extent of ground 
would furnish in any other part of Asia or Europe. The Syrian 
districts, especially Hauran, produce the best; but, of pure Ara- 
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bian blood of the choicest breeds, few have ever been exported. 
If a Bedouin wishes to express his admiration of the speed of 
another's mare, he blesses the animal copiously, and addressing 
her master, says, “go and wash your mare’s feet and drink up 
the water.” ‘The best Arabian camel, after three whole days ab- 
stinence from water, shows manifest sigus of great distress; in 
case of absolute necessity, it might possibly go tive days without 
drinking; but this trial can never be required, since there is no 
route across the Arabian Desert in which wells are farther distant 
from each other than 3} days. Burckhardt never heard an in- 
stance of a camel being slaughtered for the sake of the water in 
its stomach. ‘The extremity of thirst, indeed, induces the traveller 
unable to support the exertion of walking, to cling as a last re- 
source to this serviceable animal; nor does its stomach, unless on 
the first day’s watering, afford by any means a copious supply. 
‘The swiftness also of the camel has been greatly exaggerated, 
115 miles in eleven hours, during which occurred two passages 
over the Nile in a ferry-boat, each requiring twenty minutes, is 
the most extraordinary performance which Burckhardt ever heard 
authenticated; and this, probably, has been surpassed by an Eng- 
lish trotting mare. He thinks, that, if left to its own free will, 
this animal would have travelled 200 miles in twenty-four hours; 
twelve miles an hour is the utmost trotting pace of a camel; it 
may gallop nine miles in half an hour, but it cannot support that 
pace, which is unnatural to it, for a longer time. Nothing can 
be easier than its common amble of five and a half miles an hour, 
and, if properly fed every evening, or in case of emergency once 
in two days, it will continue this pace uninterruptedly for five or 
even six days. While the hump continues full, the animal will 
endure considerable fatigue on a very short allowance; feeding, 
as the Arabs say, on the fat of its own hump. After a long 
journey, the hump almost entirely subsides, and it is not until 
after three or four months’ repose, and a considerable time after 
the rest of the carcase has acquired flesh, that it resumes its natural 
size of one-fourth of the whole body. The full growth of the 
camel is attained at twelve years, he lives forty, but, at about or 
under thirty, his activity declines. In Egypt, camels are kept 
closely shorn, and are guided by a string attached to a nose-ring. 
Those of Arabia are seldom perforated in the nose and readily 
obey the short stick of the rider. ‘The camel-saddle of the Ara- 
bian women is gaudily titted out, and a Lady of Nedja considers 
ita degradation to mount any other than a black camel, while an 
Aezenian beauty prefers one which is grey or white. Cautery 
to the chest or the hump is usually applied when the broken- 
winded Caravan-Camel 1s exliausted by fatigue. Towards the 
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close of a long journey, scarcely an evening passes without this 
operation, yet the load is replaced, on the following morning, on 
the part recently burned, and no degree of pain induces the pa- 
tient animal to refuse or thoow it off. If it once sinks, however, 
overpowered either by hunger or toil, it cannot be compelled to 
rise again. 

The latter part of this volume contains some highly valuable 
collections, modestly entitled “ Materials for a History of the 
Wahabys :” but upon these, although perhaps the most important 
part of the Work, we must necessarily be brief, for a subject little 
known is to be elucidated only by details which would far exceed 
our limits. The Wah4bys are not, as was long imagined, Here- 
tics and assertors of a new Religion in opposition to Moham- 
medanism, but they are Muselman Reformers, or rather Puritans, 
directing their efforts to Political no less than Spiritual ameliora- 
tion. ‘Their founder was a learned Arabian, Abd el Wahab, of 
the Tribe of ‘Teinym, and of the Clan El Wah4be, from whom 
they derive their name. After much travel, he became convinced 
of the manifold corruptions by which the Religion of the Prophet 
had become deformed, especially among the ‘Turks. One of his 
earliest converts was the principal person of the town of Derayeh, 
Mohammed Ibn Saoud, commonly known as Abou Showareb, 
“the Father of Mustachios,” who married his daughter, and died 
in 1814, at the age of fifty. Abd el Azyz and Ibn Saoud, the 
son and grandson of Mohammed, succeeded in propagating the 
religious tenets of their ancestor and his Father-in- law, and they 
established a temporal sovereignty conformable with them, through- 
out the whole of Arabia, till, about the period of Burckhardt’s re- 
sidence in the Hedjas, it was disputed by Mohammed Ahi, the 
present distinguished Pasha of Egypt. 

It is not long since that the numerous analogies which subsist 
between Mohammedanism and Popery were very ably pointed 
out by Mr. Forster; and Burckhardt has largely confirmed the ex- 
istence of these remarkable coincidences. “ For those,” says the 
learned and eloquent Inquirer into Islamism, “ who were unable 
to perform or to repeat this greater ordinance, (the pilgrimage to 
Mekka) a substitute existed in the Mahomeddan superstition 
strictly analogous to the alternative provided by the Church of 
Rome,—devotional visits, namely, to the Tombs of reputed Saints 

or Martyrs of Mahometanism. The miracles performed at these 
‘Tombs are equally the boast of both systems, and are equally 
authenticated by a body of evidence which it is far less difficult 
to invent than to believe.’* If Mr. Forster had accompanied 


* Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. ii. s. 10, p. 132, 
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Burckhardt in his Travels he could scarcely have described the 
Turkish hagiology with greater accuracy. 


“ In every Turkish town,” is Burckhardt’s statement, “ are many 
Tombs; and in almost every village at least one Tomb of some re- 
nowned Saint, whose exemplary life (that is great cunning or hypocrisy) 
and sometimes great learning, had procured for him the reputation of 
Sanctity. Their countrymen thought it incumbent on them to honour 
their memory by erecting small buildings with cupolas or vaulted roofs 
over their Tombs, and in these places particularly to offer up their 
prayers to the Divinity, in the belief that the Saint would be thus more 
inclined to second their supplications before the throne of the Almighty. 
In fact the Mohammedan Saints are venerated as highly as those of the 
(Roman ) Catholic Church, and are said to perform as many miracles as the 
latter.” —Notes, p. 280. 


Like the weak, ignorant, and hot-headed of our own Reformers, 
the Wahabys directed themselves with equally great fury against 
the innocent accessories of superstition as against superstition it- 
self, and John Knox was not a more determined Iconoclast than 
Ibn Saoud. Wherever his followers carried their arms, domes 
and cupolas sank before them, At Mekka, the splendid vaults 
which covered spots dedicated to the Prophet himself, to his 
grandsons Hassan and Hosseyn, to his uncle Abou ‘Taleb, and to 
his wife Khadydge, were alike desecrated and overthrown, and 
while in the act of despoliation the Wahabys exclaimed, “ God 
have mercy upon those who destroyed, and none upon those who 
built them!” The large dome over Mohammed’s Tomb at Medina 
defied their blind rage; and it is scarcely a matter of surprise that 
the devotees who worshipped there should attribute the death of 
many of the Wahdbys, who fell from it in attempts to destroy it, 
as a special judgment from Heaven, 

Dress and ‘Tobacco are two other grievous abominations to 
these Islamito-catharoi; and as the Counterblast which they is- 
sued against the usage of the latter, became the rallying word of 
their proselytes, so also has it been more reluctantly submitted to 
by the Arabs than any other reforming ordinance. 


‘On the capture of Mekka, Saoud ordered all the inhabitants to take 
their Persian pipes (called shishe by the Arabs),,to a green piece of 
ground, before the house where he resided: and having formed them 
into a vast heap, he set them on fire, together with all the tobacco that 
could be found in the shops. Some time after, one of his retinue in- 
formed him in public, that the Mekkans disregarded his orders, and still 
smoked, ‘ Where did you see them smoke?’ asked Saoud, ‘In their 
own houses,’ answered the informer. ‘ Do you not know,’ replied the 
chief, ‘ that it is written, “ do not spy out the secrets of the houses of 
the faithful?” ’ Having quoted this sentence of the Koran, he ordered 
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the informer to be bastinadoed, and no further notice was taken of the 
private smoking.”’—Notes, p. 303. 


On entering Medina, a respectable woman, accused of having 
smoked the Persian pipe, was placed upon a jackass, with the of- 
fensive instrument of luxury suspended from her neck, round 
which was twisted the long flexible tube, and, in this state, she was 
paraded through the town. 

The Wahaby Religion prescribes continual war against all 
who have not adopted the reformed doctrine: nevertheless, ex- 
cept for plunder, no wish seems to have existed in its Chief to 
extend his dominion beyond the limits of Arabia; nearly the 
whole of which submitted to Saoud. One fundamental rule is, to 
kill every enemy found in arms, thus strictly adopting a maxim 
and a practice of the great Impostor himself: accordingly, hor- 
rible to relate, during the four years warfare with Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, not a single instance is recorded of quarter granted to a 
‘Turk. ‘Thirty years had elapsed from the origin of the Waha- 
bys, before they were engaged in hostilities with the Sherif of 
Mekka, and the war with Ghaleb, who held that office, which 
commenced in 1792, continued, with varied fortune, till 1803, when 
the Hedjas was entirely conquered, Mekka was starved into capi- 
tulation in May of that year, and Ghaleb himself surrendered not 
many months after. The reconquest of the Holy Cities was not 
undertaken in earnest by the Porte till 1811, when Mohammed 
Ali dispatched a powerful expedition from Egypt for the purpose, 
under his second son, ‘Tousoun Bey, a youth of eighteen, of con- 
siderable talents and bravery. His chief officer, and the person 
on whose guidance he was instructed especially to rely, was Ah- 
med Aga, whose “ utter disregard of human life, contempt of all 
moral principles, and idle boasting, had procured him the sur- 
name of Bonaparte, which afforded bim much delight, and by 
which he was universally designated in Egypt.” No more bitter 
satire upon the memory of Napoleon could have been suggested 
by his deadliest enemies! Auother of Tousoun’s most distin- 
guished Chiefs, strange to relate, was by birth a Briton, by pro- 
fession a common soldier, 


‘* | must here record an anecdote respecting one of those brave soldiers 
called Ibrahim Aga, acting as chief of Tousoun’s Mammelouks (Anak- 
der Agassy). ‘This was a young man of about twenty years, a native of 
Edinburgh, named Thomas Keith. Having been taken prisoner at the 
last English expedition against Egypt, together with many others of his 
regiment, (the 72d Highlanders,) in which he served as gunsmith, he 
became a Muselman, and was purchased from the soldier who had made 
him prisoner, by Ahmed Bonaparte abovementioned. A favourite Sici- 
lian Mensiiohenk of his master having insulted the young Scotchman, 
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blows ensued swords were drawn, and the Sicilian fell. Ibrahim Aga 
escaped from the wrath of Ahmed Bonaparte, and implored the protec- 
tion of Mohammed Aly’s lady, who befriended him, and caused ber son, 
Tousoun Bey, to engage him in his service. ‘Tousoun, in one of those 
capricious fits of ill-humour to which Turkish despots are so often sub- 
ject, gave orders that the young Scotchman should be put to death for 
some trifling neglect of duty; but the brave fellow with his sword de- 
fended the entrance of his room for half an hour against several assail- 
ants, then threw himself out of the window, and again escaped to his 
kind protectress, who soon reconciled him with his master. ‘Tousoun 
Bey at length became sensible of Ibrahim’s merit as a courageous soldier, 
made him chief of his Mammelouks, and, after his valorous conduct at 
Djedeyde, promoted him to the office of treasurer, the second post in 
rank at the court of a Pasha. He again fought bravely at Medinah and 
at Taraba (hereafter mentioned), was appointed governor of Medinah in 
April, 1815, and two months after, when hastening with 250 horsemen 
to the assistance of Tousoun Bey (encamped in the province of Kasym), 
was overtaken by a superior number of Wahdbys, and shared the fate 
of his troops, who were all destroyed. In this last action the gallant 
Scotchman killed four Wahabys with his own hand: and Abdallah Ibn 
Saoud confessed, that ‘Tousoun Bey and his faithful treasurer were the 
two bravest men in the Turkish army.”-—Nofes, p. 350, 351. 


Tousoun’s operations were directed against Medina, of which 
he did not obtain possession till the close of 1812. He then vio- 
lated the capitulation which he had granted, and massacred the 
garrison. haleb, who had been restored by the Wah4bys to the 
office of Sherif, and who hitherto had temporised with the new 
invaders, now opened the gates of Mekka and joined the Turks. 
Mohammed Ali himself arrived on the scene of action in Septem- 
ber, 1813, and, doubtful of the sincerity of Ghéleb, soon, notwith- 
standing his wariness, entrapped him into captivity, and de- 
spatched him to Salonika, where he died of the Plague in 1816, 
The Bedouin Arabs, meantime, headed by a woman regarded as 
a sorceress, defeated the Turks with great slaughter, and the state 
of affairs when Burckhardt arrived in the Hedjas in the course of 
the summer of 1814, was altogether unfavourable to the Pasha, 
His great object was to re-open a friendly intercourse with the 
Bedouins, and, in many instances he succeeded, by bribery, in 
obtaining at least their apparent neutrality, if not their alliance. 
A whimsical instance of politic self-restraint, not common in a 
despotic, Oriental Governor, affords some insight into the charac- 
ter of this extraordinary man, who already has strode onward far 
in advance of his Country and his Generation. 


‘Those sons of the Desert addressed him in the most blunt and un- 
ceremonious manner, calling him merely by his name, Mohammed Aly. 
One day an Ateybe Bedouin presented himself before the Pasha, kissed 
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his beard,.and exclaimed, ‘ I have abandoned the religion of the Mos- 
lims,’ (or ‘ True Believers,’ as the Wahfbys style themselves) ; ‘ 1 have 
adopted the religion of the heretics,’ (so the Wahabys entitle all those 
Mohammedans who are not of their own creed) ; ‘ I have adopted the 
religion of Mohammed Aly.’ This unintended blunder caused a ge- 
neral laugh ; and the Pasha answered through his interpreter (for he but 


imperfectly understood Arabic), ‘ I hope you will always be a staunch 
heretic.’ Notes, p. 380. 


On the death of Saoud, in 1814, his eldest son, Abdallah, was 
acknowledged Chief of the Wah&bys. Blood still continued to 
flow copiously in all those channels through which human ferocity 
is accustomed to drain it, and the Hedjas was wasted by battles, 
massacres and executions. Of the nature of the resistance offered 
by the Bedouins, one anecdote may suffice as a specimen. After 
a signal defeat of the Wahabys, to which Mohammed Aly himself 
greatly contributed by his personal valour, whole parties of Asyr 
Arabs were found among the mountains tied together by the legs. 
On leaving their families, they had bound themselves by their 
most sacred oath—* by the divorce’—(namely, that if they vio- 
lated their engagement they would divorce their wives, however 
much beloved,) not to fly before the ‘Turks. In order to preserve 
their fidelity unstained, they adopted the above-named singular 
expedient when unsuccessful in battle; and, after having been 
pursued and overtaken, they fought till their ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and were then cut to pieces. 

The Pasha’s victories were sullied by acts of cruelty known, 
happily, only to Oriental Conquerors, and the fate of two of his 
prisoners, ‘amy and Bakhroudj, cannot be read without horror, 


* ‘Tamy’s conduct inspired the whole army with respect. The Pasha 
often conversed with him for amusement, as the tiger plays with his prey 
before he seizes it in his grasp; but ‘Tamy’s dignified behaviour subdued 
the ferocity even of this Turk, and he promised to write in his favour, 
and procuré him permission from the Sultan to live in retirement in the 
mountains of Romelia. ‘Tamy was a man of great natural powers; short 
in stature, with a long white beard, his eyes carting fire; sarcastic in 
general, but polite towards the Turkish chief. Bakhroudj, on the con- 
trary, observed a sulky silence, convinced that Mohammed Aly would 
never forgive him for the letter he had once addressed to him; nor did 
the Pasha ever desire to see him. Finding his guards asleep one night, 
Bakbroudj seized a poniard, contrived to loosen his chains, and escaped 
from the camp, but was overtaken after he had killed two men and 
wounded another. Next day Mohammed Aly asked him, ‘ by what 
right he had killed his soldiers.’ ‘ Whenever I am not chained,’ replied 
Bakhroudj, ‘ I act as I please.’ ‘I shall act in the same manner,’ said 
the Pasha; and to entertain his Turks, and at the same time gratify his 
revenge, he immediately caused the unfortunate prisoner, bound as he 
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was in chains, to be placed in the midst of his body guards, who were 
directed to wound him slightly with their sabres, so that his torments 
might be prolonged. He at last expired without having uttered one 
complaint: his head was sent to Cairo and Constantinople along with 
Tamy, who, upon his arrival in the latter city, was instantly beheaded,”* 
— Notes, p. 407. 

The state of Egypt, and his own danger from the jealousy of 
the Porte, induced the Pasha to conclude Peace in 1815, and to 
return to Cairo, ‘Tousoun died in the following year, during the 
Autumn of which Mohammed Aly despatched another son, Lbra- 
him, with instructions to renew the War. He carried in his suite 
two French officers, one of whom, a chef d'escadre, had served 
with Bonaparte at Rochfort. Beyond this date, the materials 
collected by Burkhardt do not extend; and the History of the 
Wahabys, if indeed any authentic History of them has been ob- 
tained, is foreign to our present purpose. 

Of the Proverds, the remaining volume which we have under- 
taken to notice, we have little to say, and that little is not favour- 
able. We doubt whether it is judicious to have given them to 
the World, at least under the form which they now assume, in the 
pomp and splendour of an ample quarto of more than 230 pages, 
If they were to be printed at all, they might have nPpeared by and 
by, as an appendix to Burckhardt’s collected Works—a publica- 
tion which, no doubt, must speedily be called for. But we object 
to them on another account. Proverbs, in every Country under 
the Sun, are the legitimate peculium of the common People, the 
vehicle in which is conveyed the large mass of shrewdness and 
sagacity which, more or less, is always to be found among the 
rude and uneducated; they are treasure-houses for mother-wit, 
and are valuable as containing, both in sentiment and language, a 
distinct impress of natural character. ‘The sentiment can scarcely 
be channel in translation, if the translator be competent to his 
task; but, if from fastidiousness, or any other cause, he takes upon 
himself to recast the language, he possesses very unhappy facili- 
ties for this most destructive process. Vulgarities must be expected 
in the speech of the Vulgar, and it may become a question whether 
it is worth while to collect the disjecta membra of this speech, 
whether Literature has been much benefited by the Slang Glossary 
of Captain Grose, or the Dictionaire Comique of Le Roux? but we 
do not think a doubt can be admitted that if such compilations are 
made atall, they should be made without fear of undisguisedly ex- 
hibiting open nakedness, for thus only will they display the Truth. 

* “Tn violation of the solemn promise made by Mohammed Aly, Tamy, when he 
arrived at Cairo, was loaded with an immense chain about his neck, placed upon a 


camel, and then paraded through the streets with the head of Bakhroud) in a bag suse 
pended from his shoulders.” 
12 
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Much, therefore, as we respect the principle which has induced 
the Editor of Burckhardt’s collection to veil, soften, and even 
obliterate the manifold dirtinesses and some few impudicities 
which have been committed to him, we cannot but at the same 
time feel that, by the substitution of the tone of St. James’s for 
that of St. Giles’s, all the spirit and the vigour, the liveliness and 
the humour, has escaped, and left behind nothing more than a caput 
mortuum. Such a volume manifestly does not admit a Review, 
and we shall content ourselves, therefore, by transcribing a few of 
the Proverbs which are identical with, or bear strong resemblance 
to some forms of speech familiar to ourselves. 


No. 3. A thousand cranes in the air are not worth one sparrow in the 
fist. 


24. If the wind blows it enters at every crevice. 
57. I best know the sun of my own Country. 
92. The walls have ears. 


129. ‘The one-eyed person is a beauty in the Country of the blind. 

133. Custom is a fifth nature. 

148. She went to sleep hungry although her husband is a baker. 

151. A well from which thou drinkest, throw not a stone into it. 

170. The crown of a good disposition is humility. 

172. The ox that ploughs is not to be muzzled.. 

179. The fool has his answer on the edge of his tongue. 

182. The lamb came to teach its father how to feed. 

209. A storm in the shop of a glass-dealer. 

233. A vinegar-seller does not like another vinegar-seller. 

247. With gentleness the fracture is repaired. 

258. Take me by the hand to-day, I will take thee by the foot to- 
morrow. 

286. A fly is nothing, yet it creates loathsomeness. 

298. The provision for to-morrow belongs to to-morrow. 

411. In proportion to the length of the garment stretch out thy legs. 

435. The kettle reproached the kitchen-spoon. ‘‘ Thou blackee,” he 
said; ‘ thou idle babbler!” 

455. The lions withdrew ; the hyenas then played. 

475. One single word only is sufficient for the wise. 

493. Upon every misfortune another misfortune. 

557, Every thing forbidden is sweet. 


564. Be of good memory if you become a liar. 

606. ‘The misfortunes of some people are advantages to others. 
612. He alone knows the heat of the bath who bas entered it. 
616. Every thing crooked-necked is not a camel. 


654. He w ho cannot reach to the bunch of grapes, says of it “ it is 
sour,’ 


GS7. The fire of reeds is of rapid extinction. 


A few of the above adages, it will be seen, may be traced to 
Scripture: the remainder exhibit a proof of that great fundamen- 
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tal ‘Truth which we encounter at every turning, namely, that 
however variously human Nature may be modified by conven- 
tional habits, it is not possible to disjoin the numerous subtle 


links which connect the Civilized with the Savage, and vouch 
that both are but one Man. 


Art. V.—Sermons intended to show a Sober Senviee of 
Scriptural Principles to the Realities of Life, With a — 
Addressed to the Clergy. By Jahn Miller, M.A. late Fellow 


of Worcester College, Oxford. Oxford, Parker. London, 
Rivington. 1830. Svo. pp. 475. 12s. 


THERE is something exceedingly melancholy in the Preface to 
this volume. Not that the author is given to the ancient and ve- 
nerable practice of extolling the things that are past away, com- 
planing that there is “no virtue extant,” and teaching men to 
accuse their stars for consigning them to a period of universal 
decay and degeneracy. On the contrary, he has, in this collection, 
a very excellent sermon on Eccles. vii. 10, the express object of 
which is to condemn all such silly eruptions of folly and discontent, 
and to recommend a thankful use of whatever advantages our 
own times may supply towards our personal advancement in 
righteousness and holiness. But notwithstanding the healthful- 
ness of his moral temperament in this respect, the author, like a 
watchful pilot, has his attention fixed on the face of the sky; 
and, in certain quarters, he discerns it to be somewhat red and 
lowering ; and he looks on these proguostics, not indeed with an 
eye of terror and despondency, but with a solemnity of feeling 
which eminently becomes his sacred profession. It would be 
positively criminal in those who are the appointed guardians of 
morality and religion, if the signs of the times were to find them lost 
in apathy and dulness. Such indications may, at the least, be 
reasonably regarded as calls to vigilance and to exertion: and it 1s 
of all signs, perhaps, the very worst, when there is neither an ear 
to hear them, nor an eye to see them, nor a heart to understand 
them. 

The general apprehensions of the author are stated in the 
opening paragraph of his preface. 


‘An opinion, I suppose, may be expressed without offence, that there 
must be very many earnest and reflecting Christians at this time little 
satisfied with the complexion and appearances of religion in this me 
dom. There must be many who, after all allowance made for favourab 
points of view and for particular exceptions, can draw but little com- 
fortable hope or augury, upon the broad scale, either from the sum of 
positive experience in their own respective neighbourhoods, or from the 
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language aud proceedings, generally, of what is either called, or may 
demand to be included in the title of the religious world, I do not 
speak of their abiding consolation derived from the Redeemer’s promise 
to his Church for ever, since that belongs to a much higher and different 
department of the subject. But looking for the present only to the 
things we see around us, it must be sure that there are great numbers 
of persons who are at the least desirous to love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, whose souls must weep in secret places, because the Lord’s 
flock (as it seems to them) is carried away captive by almost every spirit 
of delusion or excess.”—Pref. pp. xiii. xiv. 


The author then proceeds to describe the classes of persons 
whose hearts, he imagines, may be deeply disquieted within them 
by the present state and aspect of religion in this empire. Fore- 
most in the number he places those who may be supposed to 
shrink from the effects of that spirit of unrest, that tossing fever- 
ishness of speculation in divine things, which, if unchecked and un- 
assuaged, may end in a wild delirium, of morbid strength enough 
to rend asunder all visible and outward bonds of unity among us, 
‘Then follow those that are sorely disturbed by the sight of those 
‘flaws and weaknesses” which they cannot fail to discover even 
in that “ pillar and ground of the truth,” the Church of England; 
and by “the almost equally erroneous pertinacity with which 
these frailties are respectively defended and assailed.” Next to 
these we have the pangs and the terrors inflicted by the obvious 
fact, that in the province of religion, almost every sect and party 
is doing (as it were) its adversary’s work; that Calvinism, for in- 
stance, by a natural and violent reaction, is driving men back 
into the ranks of the Arian or Socinian perversion; that spirits, 
wearied by wild adventure in the realms of unaccomplished pro- 
phecy, or returning desolate and bewildered from voyages of dis- 
covery among the frozen regions of rational religion, have sought 
a settled anchorage of faith and hope im the land-locked bay of 
Romish infallibility or Puritanical assurance. Another class of 
fearful speculators are they, who look with consternation on 
the pemicious stratagems of that “ juggling fiend,” the spirit 
of liberalism, which at this moment is going to and fro in the 
earth, and walking up and down therein, labouring in his voca- 
tion to seduce religion into a perilous league with vain philo- 
sophy. Still more distressing is the agitation of those who 
dread to see the paramount supremacy of Scripture, and the just 
authority of Catholic consent, brought into hostile collision with 
each other, instead of amicably combining to give steadfastness to 
our faith, and perfection to our knowledge; a conflict tending, in 
the author’s apprehension, “to no less a consequence than a 
convulsion of the whole civilized and Christian world; a conflict, 
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too, the more appalling and calamitous, because it is driven on 
“to the utterance” by speculations rashly and urgently put forth 
by certain distinguished members of our own communion. The 
mournful procession is closed by that portion of our conscientious 
ministers, who perceive, with sorrow, all certain bond of union 
between themselves and their congregations in danger of dissolu- 
tion: who feel that there is a growing disposition among the 
people to dictate Divine truth to the priest, rather than to “ seek 
the law at his mouth;” and who lament that they must either 
speak just what their audience may choose to hear, or else be- 
hold the house of prayer deserted, and find themselves the objects 
of contempt and reproach among those, with whose spiritual wel- 
fare they are solemnly charged. 


** Meanwhile,” adds Mr. Miller, ‘‘ what is it that the anxious minister 
often sees with his own eyes, and hears with his own.ears, or with 
the eyes and ears of those around him? I would not willingly trans- 
gress the bounds of charity; but I should think there must be in- 
stances, and not a few, in which a single-hearted, sober-minded clergy- 
man, must feel as much as this—that many of those who claim to be 
the most religious, after the more modern fashion, are not the neighbours 
whom he can either ¢rust, or most dove: that many who lay the greatest 
stress on their own depravity, are yet in their own eyes the most im- 
peccable ; and they who are foremost in professing their own ignorance, 
are nevertheless the most infallible.’—Pref. p. xxvi. 


In the midst of the difficulties presented by this strange multi- 
formity of strife and opinion, the author has sought for something 
like solace and relief in the consideration of this question—what 
is the manner of religious teaching most consonant with the tone 
and spirit of the Scriptures themselves? and by consequence, 
what may be thought the likeliest and safest mode of establishing 
the influence of true religion? Our readers will instantly per- 
ceive that this is a question of immense importance and extent. 
A right solution of it, and a steady adherence to the result, would 
obviously do wonders towards correcting the formidable train of 
evils which the author has described as invading the peace of 
thoughtful Christians, and of faithful ministers. If we could once 
clearly ascertain, and universally follow that mode of setting forth 


Divine truth, which is most in harmony with the spint and tenor — 


of the oracles which she hath spoken to mankind, where would be 
the fever of licentious speculation? where the uncharitable conten- 
tion about things of comparatively subordinate importance? where 
the eventually self-destructive vehemence of religious dogmatism? 
where the serpentine craft of false liberality? where the collision 
between authority of Scripture, and that of tradition? and where 
the supply of preachers who should consent to indulge the itching 
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ears, and the vain hearts, and the capricious imaginations, of the 
people, whom it is their sole business to make wise unto salva- 
tion? To approximate to perfection in the communication of 
religious knowledge, would be, in effect, to make considerable 
approaches towards that blessedness and unity which are in the 
hearts of all who serve the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, but 
which, it is to be feared, will never be realized till things are 
rapidly advancing to their final consummation. 
The task of discussing, in its full extent, the mode of teaching 
which may best harmonize with the genuine spirit of the Scrip- 
tures, is modestly declined by Mr. Miller. But though he ab- 
stains from the office of describing completely what is the perfec- 
tion of preaching, he does not scruple to tell us very plainly what 
it is not. It is not by “ cold, constrained, authoritative form and 
language, on. the one hand,—or by exaggerated statements, and 
unwarranted excitements, on the other,’—that man can be fairly 
exhibited to himself, in his own “ form and pressure,” after the 
manner of Scripture. Reality, he considers as one conspicuous 
feature in the Scripture method of instruction. We rise from the 
perusal of the Bible with a profound conviction that the writers 
were actually dealing with the spirits of men for grand and im- 
portant purposes, ‘They speak as if they had great points to 
carry. ‘There is nothing in the Apostolic writings, for imstance, 
which reminds us of the formality of a stated task or exercise ; 
nothing which leads us to suspect, for a moment, that the authors 
were thinking of any thing but the work of Evangelists. It is 
irresistibly obvious that they felt themselves grappling with human 
beings, who were to be enlightened, and reformed, accomplished 
to every good work, and prepared for eternal life: and, with this 
object constantly before them, they no more thought of the arti- 
fices of composition, than a man engaged in plucking a perishing 
brother from the water or the flames would think of throwing 
himself into imposing attitudes and postures. Now with us, at 
this day, the case is unhappily very different. A clergyman, too 
often, sits down to the composition of a sermon just as he would 
to that of a theme, or an essay, or a declamation, or alecture. He 
may be ardently desirous to make his labours useful. He may 
strain every nerve to recommend the truth by rightness of division, 
by energy of language, and by richness and variety of illustration; 
and yet, after all, there may be a want of what Mr. M. calls 
reality in his performance. ‘The hearer may depart like one who 
has heard a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and 
can play well on an instrument; and the result may be that he 
will hear the words and do them not.* He may experience a 
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deep and powerful excitement, and yet it may not be that sort of 
excitement which is produced by thoughts of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come, when such thoughts are brought 
into close conflict with his own personal failings and corruptions. 
He may retire with certain vague and undefined impressions of 
the grandeur of revelation, of the mysterious heights and depths 
of the Divine counsels, of the fearful abyss of man’s depravity, 
and of the wondrous energies that have been put forth for his 
deliverance. But, still, he may have been left without any po- 
tent inducements to arrest these awful visions, and to become 
obedient to them, and to seek in them the guiding principles of his 
daily thoughts and habits. He may have seen the whole armour 
of God exhibited in all its glorious brightness; but yet he may 
have beheld it without feeling impelled instantly to gird it on, and 
to commence the conflict against the adversaries of his soul. 
Another mode of deviating from naturalness in preaching, (to 
use Mr. M.’s own phrase,) is the exhibition of Christianity im the 
form of what are called doctrinal discourses. In our humble 
judgment, there can be nothing much more fatal to all hopes of 
permanent usefulness than this process of congelation. We know 
not well whereunto to liken it, but to the exploits of the sages of 
Chemistry, who can produce from the mixture of certain ingre- 
dients a degree of artificial cold, which shall reduce quicksilver 
to a solid mass. Is it possible to imagine a more unhappy com- 
bination of the celestial elements of our faith than that which is 
attended with an expulsion of all vital heat, and the result of 
which is to display the truth of God in the form of a cold specu- 
lation, lifeless and motionless? What is the triumph of such a 
method but to produce a fabric of ice; a structure, which, for a 
time, fixes the eye with its austere symmetry, and freezing splen- 
dour, but which repels the spectator from all thought of taking 
up his abode within it?) We ardently hope that the time will 
come when we shall see no more of these ‘‘ beauteous works of 
frost.” There is in the doctrines of Christianity a latent power, 
which, under proper management and manipulation, can impart 
a heavenly warmth and vividness to the whole body of morality, 
and breathe into the image of virtue a diving soul. What, then, 
must be the perverseness of that skill, which can contrive a com- 
bination of them that actually banishes all perception or recollec- 
tion of the fire, wherewith the immortal spirits of men should be 
baptized. We have above adverted to that method of exhibiting 
the Gospel, which, in some sort, resembles the splendour of.a 
pyrotechnical performance; and we have agreed with Mr. Miller 
in denouncing it as a departure from naturalness and reality. 


We cannot, however, help considering the very inanimate and_ 
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ungenial style of discourse which we have last contemplated, as a 
still more fatal abandonment of those essential qualities, 

Another grand secret of genuine scriptural teaching 1s, (to use 
once more an expression of Mr, Miller’s,) affectionateness. 
affectionateness neither Mr. Miller, nor ourselves, mtend that per- 
petual affectation of sensibility, which vents itself in phrases of 
endearment, and ‘syllables of dolour;” and which exhausts the 
patience and disturbs the bowels of every sensible hearer, by one 
eternal and wearisome falsetto, If we would comprehend what 
is meant by an affectionate manner, we have only to figure to 
ourselves the urgency with which a man would address a friend or 
a brother, who was to him as his own soul, and whom he saw 
running headlong into ruin. We have only to think of the lan- 
guage and the tone in which an intelligent and virtuous father 
would labour to reclaim the child of his prayers from vicious and 
ungodly courses. ‘These are the models of the affectionate style. 
This was the manner in which the Apostles addressed the chil- 
dren they had begotten in the Gospel: and this is the excellent 
way by which the ministers of truth are to persuade men, at the 
present hour. ‘The eloquence of affectionate interest rushes al- 
most unbidden to the lips, and gives animation and energy to 
every department of religious instruction. If this truly fraternal 
principle were to run through all religious ministrations, we 
should perhaps witness, on the one hand, fewer prodigies of 
splendid and tiery rhetoric; and, on the other, fewer instances of 
a system, in which, it may be said, that 


Pale suns unfelt at distance roll away, 
And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play. 


An element would then descend upon us, which, like the genial 
warmth of Heaven, would pervade the whole region of ministerial 
duty, and ripen the golden fruits of the Tree of Life. 

Alas! alas! it is, in truth, melancholy to think upon these 
things, and then to look upon the ponderous accumulation of our 
printed homiletic divinity; which has increased, 1s increasing, and 
which, (in our more desponding moments we are apt to cry,) 
ought to be diminished! ‘This latter part of the exclamation, 
however, in our brighter moods, we are always willing to recall. 
We firmly believe that there is scattered through those vast stores, 
almost every variety of excellence, though mixed up with much 
of an inferior quality; and we would willingly hope that the in- 
cessant exercise, of which they are the produce, is operating as 
a course of education to the mind and spirit of the clergy, which 
may, with the blessing of God, terminate in placing nearly all the 
best qualities of a preacher within the attainment of a greater 
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number of individuals than ever heretofore, In the mean time it 
is our duty to accept with thankfulness the suggestions and medi- 
tations of every conscientious minister who may have devoted his 
thoughts to the cultivation of this most important field of clerical 
labour, All such contributors to the improvement of the sacred 
profession may be considered as engaged in the task of accelerat- 
ing that period, when reality and affectionateness shall, almost 
universally, give the fullest scriptural effect to the labours and 
accomplishments of our pastoral divines. 

Before we proceed to notice the attempts of Mr, Miller to ex- 
emplify his own views, we cannot forbear to express the satisfac- 
tion which it gives us to find that he “ cordially sympathizes with 
the feelings” expressed by us in a former Number* of this 
Journal, relative to the “ prevailing practice, among Christian 
preachers, of separating their hearers, in their discourses, into 
two broad classes, which can only be described, virtually, as the 
Christians of the flock, and the unchristianized.”—(Preface, p. xli,) 
It is gratifying to know that our views on this matter coincide 
with those entertained by a powerful and independent thinker, 
who has given so much deep and anxious attention to the subject. 
It is the opinion of Mr, Miller, that “ we should listeu with very 
great jealousy and caution to such a manner of instruction * and 
he adds, “ no method can present itself to my mind as less serip- 
tural, or less deducible from any pattern set by the Apostles, look 
to which of their Epistles we will.” The more we think on this 
unhappy mode of address, the more profoundly are we convinced 
of its pernicious operation. It is true that every congregation 
consists of persons, of whom some will eventually be placed on 
the right hand of their Saviour, and the others on the left, It is 
equally true that, of every set of young persons, under education 
for their various duties in this world, some will turn out well, and 
others will turn out ill, But what should we think of an in- 
structor of youth who, on all occasions, should address his pupils 
as if, at the moment of his speaking to them, they were separated 
into two sets, in one of which were to be placed those who were 
profiting by their course of discipline, while the other was occu- 
pied by incorrigible young varlets, who seemed to be lost to all 
sense of duty, and whose future characters and fortunes appeared 
to be well nigh desperate? Could a method be imagined more 
admirably adapted to harden the idle and abandoned in their evil 
habits, to deprive them of all respect for themselves, and to en- 
gender in them a feeling of bitter alienation against all their 
steadier and more worthy companions? Would it be possible, 
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by any means, more effectually to sow the seeds of ungenerous 
dissension and mutual suspicion? And if so, why should a 
similar process be applied to human beings who are under edu- 
cation for eternity? Why should persons who are attending on 
the means of grace be encouraged to occupy themselves in draw- 
ing a line which is to part off those who are within the saving in- 
fluences of Divine mercy, from those who are still without that 
hallowed boundary? Is it not obvious that such a representation 
is neither more or less than an invitation to the censorious to 
speculate on the spiritual condition of their next neighbours, and 
to riot, like the Pharisee, in the wantonness of cold-hearted and 
self-righteous pride? Can it be conceived that a preacher should 
dwell upon such an imaginary division among his people, without 
giving rise among them to a sort of secret process of reciprocal 
excommunication, with all its abominable consequences,—jeal- 
ousy, uncharitableness, and mutual alienation of heart? Only let 
us consider the indefinite variety of character and condition ex- 
emplified, at any given time, in any given collection of individuals. 
Let us remember that in all congregations there are some ripe in 
Christian grace; others whose hearts are, to all appearance, un- 
touched by the powers of the world to come; and that, between 
these two classes, there may be gradations, which language can 
scarcely describe, or imagination give shape to. On the one 
side, then, what false confidence, and elation of spirit,—and, on 
the other, what confusion, what dismay, what despondency, may 
be produced by a potent preacher, who declares that the classifi- 
cation of these varieties is but twofold,—that there stand before 
him either men who are Christians, or men who are not,—that 
the shadow of death is hanging over one part of his hearers, while 
the rest are walking in the marvellous light of God! We are no 
advocates for those treacherous or careless ministers who pro- 
phesy smooth things, and say peace, peace, when there is no 
peace. At their peril, the ruin which hovers over impenitent 
transgression must be broadly and faithfully revealed. But this 
statement once made, the application of it should be left to the 
conscience of each individual in the multitude. ‘The preacher 
may, indeed, exhibit his knowledge of the human heart by so 
framing his statements that they shall come home to every indivi- 
dual conscience, and not suffer one of his hearers to escape in the 
crowd, But there can be neither skill, nor humanity, in the 
coarse expedient, which pampers the spiritual pride of one por- 
tion—sometimes, perhaps, the least worthy portion—of their 
audience, while it consigns the remainder to terror and dejection, 
or, peradventure, hardens them in rebellion and impenitence. 
‘To preachers, who are in the habit of thus unchristianizing a por- 
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tion of their congregations, we heartily recommend the following 
sentences of Baxter, the fruits of his mellower age, and more ma- 
ture experience. “I am not too narrow in my principles of 
Church communion, as I once was. I more plainly perceive the 
difference between the Church as congregate and visible, and as 
regenerate and mystical; and between sincerity and profession ; 
and that a credible profession is proof sufficient of a man’s title 
to Church admission; and that the profession is credible, in foro 
Ecclesia, which is not disproved. f ‘am not for narrowing the 
Church more than Christ himself alloweth us; nor for robbing 
him of any of his flock.”* We hold that the spirit of this passage, 
if not the exact letter, would be a powerful corrective of that ex- 
communicating temper, which dictates to some preachers the vir- 
tual separation of their people into two sorts, those who do, and 
those who do not, belong to the flock of Christ. ‘ A credible 
profession,” and an attendance on the means of grace, entitle all 
the members of a congregation to be addressed as Christians ; 
and the only separation that should ever be alluded to is, the se- 
paration between those Christians who may be walking worthily 
of their vocation, and those who may not. 

The objects which Mr. Miller has chiefly proposed to himself 
in this present attempt are, first, to provide the general reader 
with a sober and consistent outline of scriptural principles, 
adapted to the circumstances of the times, and such as may guard 
him against being frightened, by the portentous extravagancies of 
the age, out of a meek and practical religion; and, secondly, to 
exhibit those principles in their application to the daily realities 
of life. In his endeavour to accomplish this purpose his attention 
has been fixed, not so much on the Epistles addressed to whole 
churches, .as those to Timothy and Titus, who had the superin- 
tendence of congregations. And the question he proposes to 
himself is, how would Timothy or Titus,—if they derived their 
tone from the instructions of St. Paul,—preach at this day among 
ourselves? ‘ Can any thing,” he asks, “ be less exaggerated than 
those instructions, or more real, or more natural? Can any sort 
of teaching describe more to the life the evils which, in substance, 
still encompass us, or more directly tend to do us good, than that 
which seems to be enjoined there—a doctrine showing uncorrupt- 
ness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned? 
Why may not we be well content, if it may only be permitted to 
us, in Our just proportion, to teach as the Apostles taught?” 

With regard to the execution of these Sermons, it is highly 
creditable to the understanding and the feelings of the writer; 


* Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. v. p. 576. 
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though we are not quite certain that, without the aid of his title- 
page and preface, we should have discovered that they were com- 
yosed with any specific view, widely distinct from that with which 
Discourses are frequently addressed to plain congregations. The 
style is remarkably simple and unambitious; but it strikes us, as 
rather wanting in freedom, and as, sometimes, positively approach- 
ing to awkwardness, It is likewise, perhaps, somewhat deficient 
in that energy and keenness, without which, if Baxter be right, no 
sermon or book does much good to common and ignorant people, 
By keenness, however, we do not mean caustic severity, or un- 
feeling violence, which may rather pron resistance than sub- 
due it; but that spirit and vigour of statement, with which popu- 
lar writers or speakers frequently awaken and sustain the attention; 
and which, we apprehend, if moderately and seasonably intro- 
duced, is by no means incompatible with gravity, sincerity, and 
sound speech that cannot be condemned. ‘There is, however, 
throughout these Discourses an unaffected and primitive earnest- 
ness; an incessant anxiety to make Divine truth intelligible to 
every capacity; and to bring it to bear directly and powerfully on 
the daily duties, and current engagements, of the great mass of 
human society. It is impossible to peruse any portion of the 
volume without perceiving that the whole faculties of the author 
are devoted to the one great purpose of being useful to the souls 
of men, and of addressing them in the true spirit of Apostolic so- 
briety and love. We, accordingly, apprehend that these Sermons 
oe *> be used in private families with most signal advantage. 

Ve despair of being able to communicate to our readers any 
satisfactory conception of the value of these Discourses except by 
more copious extracts than we have space to insert. Some spe- 
cimens, however, we shall proceed to lay before them. We shall 
begin with Sermon VI., which contains a very sensible and useful 
exposition of a somewhat unpopular and almost obsolete portion 
of our Liturgy, the solemn office of the commination, or “ the de- 
nouncing of God's wrath against sinners.” The text he chooses 
for this purpose is Prov. iii. 35, The curse of the Lord is in the 
house of the wicked. Now there are a multitude of persons who 
exceedingly dislike to be told of the curse of God. It is a thing 
which, according to them, “no Christian ears can endure to 
hear.” It might be very well, they think, to speak to the Jews of 
the curse, for they lived under the Law. But Christ has redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law, being made a curse for us. He 
has saved us from the punishment denounced against sin, by hav- 
ing undergone the accursed death of the cross. To talk to us, 
therefore, of the terrors and menaces of the Law, is to thrust us 
back into that state of bondage from which the Gospel has made 
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us free! It is truly deplorable to reflect that there should be in- 
dividuals capable of thus wresting the Scriptures to their own 
confusion and destruction. Wherever such persons may be 
found, let them listen to the sound and sober words of Mr. 
Miller. ‘These will teach them, that the curse of the Lord is 
still in the house of the wicked—that it hovers about their path and 
about their bed—that it shall canker their unrighteous wealth, 
and lay up its rust as a witness against them, which shall devour 
them and their posterity like fire; that, like an avenging power it 
shall treasure up their unholy words, and deeds, and thoughts, 
and tempers, against that day of wrath which is still in the heart 
of Jehovah. All this shall it do, unless it be disarmed by timely 
repentance, and by the production of fruits which are mect for 
repentance. For, to whom but to the penitent are the promises 
of redemption held forth? In favour of whom is the curse revoked, 
but of those who forsake and hate the sins against which the 
curse was originally pronounced? And how shall the Christian 
hope to plead the reversal of this doom, if he lives and dies,—as 
too many seem to live and die,—in a state, which many a respect- 
able Jew or Pagan might think of almost with abhorrence. But 
let us hear Mr. Miller. 


“Tt is most true, (and God be praised for it for ever!) we are not 


“under the law, but under grace ;’ we trust not to be saved through any 


doings or deservings of our own, but only for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
‘ He Aas redeemed us from the curse of the law,’ considered as the co- 
venant by which we should be tried in judgment, and as our way and 
method of salvation. I mean, so oe and on such terms, as that the 
person who, throughout a whole life, had ‘continued in all the things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them,’ might stand upright 
in the judgment, but all besides be left accursed, or condemned, Most 
surely our Redeemer has delivered us from that destroying, overwhelming 
strength, which thus the law would give to sin, against the very best of 
us; so much, that no flesh could be saved. That Christ hath surely 
saved us from this curse, or condemnation, is not only true, but on a true 
belief that he has done so rests our only hope of heaven. 

“ But what then? All this supposes that we have, for sake of his 
great love, received and followed him with all our hearts; renouncing 
all those evil deeds forbidden by the law, to which the curse belongs, 
and proving our own selves to be indeed among the persons who ‘ are in 
Christ Jesus, and to whom there is no longer any condemnation,’ by 
‘walking not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.’ 

‘« Now this is quite another matter. There is no curse remaining for 
the believing and the penitent. But still there is a curse retained on 
record; and it must be as surely kept for some beneath the Gospel, as it 
ever was aforetime. A single text will show us this too certainly, and 
it proceeds from the Redeemer’s own lips. Attend to what he tells us 
that the Son of man will say, in the great day of trial, to them whom he 
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; 4 shall be compelled ‘to place upon his left hand: ‘Depart from me, ye 
+ 4 cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.’ We 
4 ‘ cannot doubt that Jesus Christ is speaking here of such as shall have 


been professed Christians, but who shall, notwithstanding, then be held 
a as ‘cursed.’ And we collect from the same place of Scripture who 
, these are ;—at least, of one sort. One class of them will be the cold 
. and selfish, who had no root of Christian tenderness, nor any spirit of 
4 believing love; who took no pity on the poor, the stranger, or the 
4a naked. Now if thus merely to neglect these helpless parties and just 
. objects of compassion, be judged deserving of a curse, how much more 
_ must it fall beneath the like sad sentence, to have done positive wrong to 
a | any of them; to have (as it is said) perverted the judgment of the stranger, 
ari _ the fatherless, or the widow ! 


“ Who else may still be looked upon as liable to the same judgment, 
must be discovered by comparing what our Saviour says elsewhere, when 
speaking in effect of the same final reckoning. Such other places may 
be seen, in the seventh chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, and in the 
thirteenth of St. Luke’s; and there our Saviour speaks of the condemned 
in general terms, as being ‘ all the workers of iniquity.’ For ‘ every one 
that names the name of Christ,’ in hope of being saved, ‘ must depart. 
from iniquity.’ 

“There is a possibility of curse then yet remaining beneath the cove- 


: nant of grace; and it shall fall on them who £ work iniquity.’ And 
a. where are we to look for certain and unerring truth, in this respect of 
fet what must be considered as ‘iniquity,’ but to those earlier portions of 
ay q the book of life, where God has more abundantly displayed his mind re- 
Sie i 3 specting points of moral good or evil, and (doubtless, once for all) more 
ce fully specified the things which he abhorreth? ‘This is the use which 
‘eae we should make of the detailed commands of earlier Scripture—to view 
ae them as an index to the thoughts of the Divine mind ; and where we find 
tog the things themselves commanded or forbidden to be of an abiding and 
ies : perpetual nature, we should at once consider the Divine pleasure as con- 
eh cerning them to be a thing known. ‘This simple rule (and is it not a safe 
if e one?) might set at rest for ever, and instruct us to avoid, ‘ foolish ques- 
1 an tions, and contentions and strivings about the law, as unprofitable and 
14 vain: the more the pity, that so few appear disposed to welcome 
tem thoroughly this place of rest unto their souls !"—pp. 119—123. 


ae. After this, we have one or two striking applications of this 
ia. doctrine to the common realities of life. 


“ Who,” says Mr. Miller, “ would have looked to find a special utter- 
ance of God's displeasure against what may appear so slight a sin as the 
removing of a neighbour's land-mark?—‘ Cursed is he that removeth 
his neighbour's Jand-mark.’ 

“Yet, when we look at this offence with a regard to all its conse- 
qenret it will not only show itself to be no trifling wrong, and one 
deserving of severe punishment; but we may come to understand from 
God's forbidding it expressly, how very much it is his will and care, that 
men should live in peace and love one with another; in just possession 
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of their several rights and | aime. and how dis law is, from the first 
unto the last, in lesser and in greater things alike, the wisest, the best, 
and truest safeguard of all well-being in society, and man’s best friend 
as well in reference to his present interests, as to his future happiness, 

“For, the more literal offence here charged, supposing it to be com- 
mitted only in the least and lowest form, and merely from a love of mis- 
chief or a spirit of wantonness, may prove a very serious evil. It may 
be parent to a great variety of most unhappy consequences; mistrust of 
those who were before friends—the separating of good neighbours—sus- 

icion—jealousy—contention—with the losses and discomforts fol- 
lowing on suits of law. But how much worse if it arise from positive 
fraud! whether from the wish to rob outright a neighbour of his pro- 
perty, on a presumption of the difficulty of detection; or merely that a 
man might perfect and complete his own, by some slight change, or 
morsel ited, which, with an eye like that of Ahab cast on Naboth’s 
vineyard, he had perceived, and fancied for himself, until he came to 
covet it ! 

“It may be thought, that these are cases not of real life among our- 
selves, for that the difficulties of committing such a wrong are now so 
great, as that but very few, or none, could compass the commission of 
it. I would this could be proved true! Yet, even were the strict and 
literal offence unknown among us, (which very much I fear it is not,) 
the Christian must extend his views of every moral precept to the spirit 
of the prohibition. And here he will not think that stones or boundaries 
alone are all the land-marks which secure a person’s rights or property. 
_ Our “ land-marks” much more commonly are found in deeds and writ- 
ings, and in securities of that description, To these it is that, com- 
monly, appeals are made in questions that concern rights or ownership 
among ourselves. What then shall be thought of all such arts and 
practices as those of forging, altering, suppressing, or destroying these, 
to any brother's wrong ? 

“If we know any thing at all about the practices and dealings of the 
world, we cannot doubt that these are forms of evil daily shown. And 
they cause trouble, sorrow, ruin, and all the misery that may be apt to 
follow on injustice or oppression. What therefore, let me ask again, is 
to be thought of these! Should it not be at least our wish to know, if 
there be means of knowing past all doubt, what the Divine mind is re- 
specting such offences ? p+ if we seek accordingly to ascertain this 
mind, what is the sure conclusion we must come to? Unquestionably 
this; that let men think of such deeds as they please, and let them make 
what boast they will of their own cunning craftiness in such particulars, 
and many kindred ones, there is one, mightier and wiser than themselves, 
who sees them in a very different light; from whose eyes they are not, 
and cannot, be hid; and who, in his unerring word of truth and justice, 


has pronounced such doings cursed. 
Again— 
“« Let us look, in a like manner, at one other of these solemn prohibi- 
tions; ‘ Cursed is he that maketh the blind to go out of his way.’ | 
“ Now this again is worthy of our best attention, ‘ Among a cata- 
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logue of gross and heinous crimes, such as idolatry, contempt of parents, 
murders, rapine, and the like, is mentioned this of making the blind to go 
out eee way ; a wickedness of a singular nature, and which one would 
not look to find in such a list of vicious actions. It is a crime probably 
seldom committed; there are few opportunities for it; there is little 
temptation to it; it is doing mischief for mischief’s sake.’ Such are the 
observations of a well-known writer, on this place of Scripture. 

* And when we come to think about the crime marked out, we shall 
at least in greater part consent to them. ‘To make the blind,’ the ob- 
jects of our tenderest compassion, ‘ go out of the way!’—what can be 
more inhuman, more detestable, more thoroughly unlike the mind of 
Jesus Christ! Yet God, who knows the hearts of men and the devices 
of their restless spiritual enemy, and how entirely foolishness is bound u 
in some of those hearts, too surely knows that even this, ‘the literal 
offence here charged, may be committed, like the former, and that it is 
committed; and we ourselves must be too certain of the same. So that 
if this alone were all the force and fullness of the prohibition, and if 
such cruelty were practised ever so rarely; yet, even then, how truly 
might we trace the very path of knowledge and of tender mercy in the 
mind that gave it! 

“ But not to follow up this thought, (of which however let it be re- 
marked, that it might lead us on to an instructive contrast between the 
tenderness of God and the hard-heartedness of man; and again, between 
the mind that often zs left unrestrained in children, and that which ought 
to be engrafted in them, if they were early led to cultivate the mind 
which was in Jesus Christ:;) this is vot all that should be looked upon, 
and understood, as meant to be forbidden here. 

** * Blindness (continues the same writer noticed before) in all lan- 
guages is put forerror and ignorance ; and in the language of the Scrip- | 
tures, ways and paths, walking and going astray, with all the like, denote 
the actions and bebaviour of men.’ Every body knows as much as this, 
it may be hoped, of the similar way of speaking in the Bible. ‘ And 
this plain observation leads us straight to the enlarged, the spiritual and 
moral, sense of this Divine threatening :—Cursed is he who imposeth 
upon the simple, the credulous, the unwary, the ignorant, or the help- 
less; and either wilfully deceives, misleads, corrupts, or plunders, any of 
these,’ for selfish or unworthy purpose of his own. All such as do these 
things have need to ponder carefully within themselves the power of this 
curse, and their own danger of incurring it. 

“Think what we may then of the /iteral offence, of misdirecting the 
unhappy blind; whether we can bring ourselves to a belief that such a 
wickedness is ever done within a Christian land, or not; we must as- 
suredly ae ourselves to be upon the ground of real life, when thus 
we reach the ore intent and power of the Divine sentence. 

“‘ Who can be ignorant, that many exercise (and that in many in- 
stances) a lawful and an honourable calling in an unchristian manner ? 
Now there are whole professions, which the necessities of men have led 
them to establish for the general good, and which in their becoming use 
take station in the very foremost rank of usefulness and honour, the too 
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ready abuse of which makes it their very business to beguile, entangle, 
and deceive the simple, by false encouragements or treacherous promises. 
God knows that even re/igious teaching may be so abused, and often has 
been! But we shall better seek our present proof in other instances. 

‘“‘ How many (for example) are led on by subtle and by wrong ad- 
vice into destructive processes of law !—how many, in another branch, 
have been beguiled till they have ‘ spent their all’ upon deceitful hopes of 
restoration to their bodily health, and at the last ‘ been nothing bettered, 
but rather growing worse!’ And yet we see it day by day proved true, 
that, in despite of all experience, people still will fall unto such as thus 
delude them ; ‘and thereout suck they (the deluders) no small advan- 
tage.’ They heap up riches to themselves in many cases; and seem not 
to fear but ‘ their houses shall continue for ever!’ Yet, is not this (I 
mean, where any such deceit is really intentional) ‘to trust in wrong 
and robbery ?” _* these the riches, let them increase ever so much, 
which any Christian man should dare to take unto himself? ‘ Are not 
these things noted in the Lord’s book? Why, but for such thin 
has the word been spoken as an everlasting record, that ‘ cursed is he 
that maketh the blind to wander out of the way ?’ 

‘“‘ I pray you then to think upon the power of that Book ; to learn, and 
feel within your hearts, its knowledge of the ways of life; and, seeing 
how its knowledge is indeed ‘ too wonderful and excellent’ for man to 
have put forth, to own and reverence its true Author, and to secure your- 


selves a place, by faith and observation of its lessons, within the shelter 
of his blessing.” 


But then there are ——- who, after all, are quite unable to 
say Amen to this awful formulary. ‘“‘ Amen sticks in their throat,” 


because, truly, it calls down a curse on themselves, or on their 
neighbours ! 


“ Now,” asks Mr. Miller, “‘ what is it we do say? The minister de- 
clares these curses simply to be written in the word of God. ‘Cursed 
is he,’ that doeth so or so. It is not said, ‘ Cursed be he:’ to that there 
might, and would, be just objection; but it is not a wish that is ex- 
pressed, but only a simple declaration. ‘The word ‘ Amen,’ accordingly, 
is not here uttered as a prayer. It does not mean, ‘ So be it, Lord! yea, 
curse thou those who do these things!’ It is no more than an ex 
sion of assent, that verily such curses are recorded in the word of God. 
What we mean here by answering Amen, is this: ‘ In truth, it 1s so 
written in the Scriptures, and we cannot reverse it! God most assuredly 
hath so spoken ; and it must needs be sure, that he whom God blesseth 
is blessed ; and he whom God curseth is cursed !’ 

“And what is there in this, which any heart of faith should shrink 
from, either as respects ourselves or others ? or what can be more plain, 
more safe, or more directly tending to instruction in righteousness, than 
that which is the just inference, which every one should draw within his 
own heart secretly? ‘Then let me, for myself, take care, that I commit 
none of these offences; that I may never suffer as an evil-doer, or as a 
thief, or as a murderer; for verily I see the justice and the necessity of 
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God's threatenings! And if I do not speedily repent and turn to him, 
my portion may be found at last like that of the unhappy Esau; who, 
when too late he would have fain inherited the blessing, was rejected ; 
and found no place to change Ais father’s mind, although he sought it 
carefully with tears !’ 

““T do not think more need be added, either to vindicate the reason- 
ableness and propriety of this particular office, or to demonstrate that it 
may be used to our exceeding profit. And if what has been said may 
only lead us, through Divine blessing, to think more wisely and more 
worthily of the Divine law, as once declared, and that for ever, mn respect 
of things essentially good and evil, we shall have gained a step to bring 
us nearer, and in a better and more tractable spirit, unto the wisdom and 
the principles which are in Christ Jesus,” 


All this is very sensible, and very admirable. It is well fitted 
to awaken those who apply the Gospel, as a sort of anodyne, to 
assuage the anguish of those wounds which their own sinful habits 
and practices are constantly inflicting upon their conscience. It 
may teach them that the Law of God will arise, at last, in aggra- 
vated terror, against those who have neglected or abused his 
grace and mercy. 

There is a very valuable Discourse (Sermon X.) on “ Vain Os- 
tentation of Religion,” from Luke xviii. 9, the object of which is to 
exhibit the Pharisaical spirit in several of its phases. We cannot 
forbear to solicit the reader’s attention to the following portion of 
it, a deep consideration of which may reasonably be deemed to 
be highly ‘* necessary for these times.” Having, first, faithfully 
exposed the worthlessness of mere formality in religion, he pro- 
ceeds to the dissection of another variety of self-deceit, in many 
instances equally dangerous and pernicious. 


“ But we should greatly err, in thinking that the power of our Sa- 
viour's words began and ended with a condemnation of this formal pat- 
tern of religion. Punctuality in outward forms is not the only way in 
which we practically find that people think themselves religious, and 
despise others, ‘There are great numbers who deceive themselves in 
quite another manner, which it shall be attempted to describe. 

** There is a numerous class of persons, more or less inclined to be re- 
ligious, who, being weary of, or else disliking or despising outward 
forms, and seeing the entire vanity of making boast in these without 
substantial fruits of holiness, at once take up the word of condemnation 
or reproach against them, without scruple or forbearance. But many 
tempers of this kind are equally impatient of the burthen of a persever- 
ing, dutiful obedience. Hence they are apt—perhaps unwittingly, but 
still by very natural degrees—to fall into, and grow contented with, 
that sort and fashion of religion, which shows itself in much use of reli- 
gious falking, and by a certain tone of spiritual pretension and great 
profession of regard for spiritual things. Such Christians can perceive 
too plainly the utter and the grievous wrong of that profaneness, which 
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shows itself in their more sensual and careless neighbours. It is most 
probable, their feelings have been really touched, on some occasion or 
other, with a conviction of sin. They are not, therefore, without just 
impressions of some portion of the truth. They have found once at least 
an inward understanding, that the world’s ordinary views are low and 
insufficient. Their hearts, alarmed by some strong call, have told them 
that it cannot possibly be safe to live on as the careless many live, with- 
out religious hope or fear at all; to run a round of constant business, 
or of reckless pleasure, leaving all thoughts of God and of the soul out 
of the question. This, they have seen, can never serve a Christian’s turn, 
at any rate: there must be something better than this. And it is hardly 
to be doubted, that for a while, under their first conviction, all persons 
who receive this good impression are sincere. It seems no more than 
just so to believe. 

“ Accordingly, when, on the change perceived in their own thoughts, 
they set themselves in earnest thus ‘ to call upon the name of the Lord,’ 
and to contend for his honour, no doubt they feel persuaded in them- 
selves that their good purposes shall never fail. The goodness and the 
grace of God, they are assured, cannot fail: unhappily they often add 
the notion, that they themselves ch never fall from grace. Perhaps, 
they satisfy themselves the more of this by really abandoning some sins 
which cost them least; especially by learning to refrain their tongues 
from the offence of swearing. Still more, it may be, they will think 
themselves secure, by reason that they now are shocked at hearing 
others guilty of that most wilful and most foolish of all sins, or grieved 
to see the prevalence of any other sin, no matter what, which they them- 
selves may happen to have cast aside. And so far, let it be allowed, 
they see the real truth of things, and are, or have been, in the right 
way. 

‘ But then—‘ the end is not yet.’ And a consistent life of holiness and 
duty is a difficult work ; and thus, with many of an eager and impatient 
mind and stronger passions, their first impressions will grow weaker, 
and temptations stronger ; and Satan has his baits for every disposition, 
and of course for theirs among the rest. ‘Then it is that early purposes 
of good begin to falter, and compromise with conscience to be made. 
Meanwhile, such persons rarely dose those first broad notions of religious 
duty which they did gain. And among these, they were effectually con- 
vinced that it is right to think and speak of Gop as man’s first object of 
regard and reverence; to recognise his love in Jesus Curist; to own 
their need of help from rae pivine Spirit; in brief, habitually to confess 
the value and the necessity of godliness. Their talk is therefore still of 
these things. They have deceived themselves, under an error far too com- 
mon, to think that their own first conviction was conversion ; in other words, 
that their once being forced to see and to confess the sinfulness of sin, 
and the necessity of fearing God, is in effect the same thing with em 4 
daily led, and with a willing mind, to follow after righteousness. And still, 
because (to use a Scriptural illustration) they are quite sure that they 
were once darkness, but have since in a certain measure seen better, 
they will remain persuaded of themselves that they are now light in the 
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Lord. They still will think themselves enlightened, converted, justified. 
And for the reason that they thus discern so palpable an error of so 
many of their brethren—I mean the great and grievous error of profane- 
ness—and that such brethren do not seem to catch the light of truth in 


just the same way with themselves, they still consider them, and speak 


of them, as unconverted and in darkness. 


** There is no small proportion of professing Christians who thus are 
led to ‘ trust in themselves that they are righteous, and to despise others.’ 
And let us give them credit (as already said) for a beginning in sincere 
conviction. With some however, by and by, it is this very thing—this 
first foundation laid in strong conviction—which should be for their 
souls’ health throughout, that does become even an occasion of falling. 
The consciousness of sin and a depraved nature is by degrees perverted 
into an excuse for sinning; that is to say, for sinning wn that branch of 
evil to which they are themselves inclined. They will, as has been said, 
give up some sins; and they will praise religion, and make free with holy 
names, as if none other were in all their thoughts but God, and his word 
were their only rule. But is their heart sound in his statutes? Too 
many things, with which this outside of religion may be found united, 
declare unhappily that it is not so ahvays. 

* This form of vain profession both may be found, and is, in frequent 
fellowship with many most unchristian courses. It is most strongly apt to 
be united with almost every form of disingenuousness, and far too com- 
monly with positive dishonesty; it will admit of much most blameable, 
and even criminal, idleness; it is compatible with pride, with vanity ; it 
may be found in partnership with lying, malice, and uncharitableness ; 
it will tonsent to gross forgetfulness of all domestic duties; it is not 
safe from lust. In truth, a certain stage once passed, its business often is, 
much less to crucify at home the flesh with its affections and lusts, than 
to detect and to condemn the sins of others. 

“* Not that (if we come at any time to close examination) the sort of 
Christian bere described will then, expressly and in words, make any 
boast that shall declare a trust within himself that he is righteous. So 
far from that, he might seem rather (if we should take our judgment 
from his speech alone) to have his confidence in that he was a sinner ; 
not, however, in the spirit of the lowly publican, but as a thing of course. 
He will be always ready to profess the doctrinal truth, that he and all 
are sinners, and that ‘ there is none righteous, no not one.’ But, not- 
withstanding, he is satisfied that he himself has found a better way than 
others, merely for the making such confessions. He will disclaim, as 
well he may, all confidence in his own righteousness ; but he will pro- 
bably be sa up with some vain notion, derived from wrong 
interpretation of the Scriptures, about the righteousness of Jesus Christ 
wnputed to him. While therefore he must know himself to be unholy, 
wilfully unholy, he will persist that he is safe. He grasps the promise, 
and forgets the covenant. Nor will be only think himself secure, but he 
is probably persuaded with respect to others, that they have yet ‘ a veil 
upon their hearts,’ while 4e himself sees all things clearly, and little 
doubts that he, by consequence, is clothed with a wedding garment, 
while they are yet in condemnation, lying in their sins.” 
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We had intended to provide the reader with one or two more 
specimens of the labours of Mr. Miller. But we have left our- 
selves without room for further extracts, and must therefore con- 
clude with an earnest recommendation to the public that they 
will consult the volume for themselves. 

Mr. Miller will, doubtless, thank us for pointing out what ap- 
pears to be a slight inadvertency in Sermon XV. Speaking of 
baptism, he says, that “if any do not choose to enter in thereby in 
infancy, the choice, with all its consequences, is their own.” It 
can hardly be said of any infant, that he is left unbaptized by his 
own choice, though the choice made for him by others may be 
afterwards confirmed by his own judgment, when he is of an age 
to choose. We hope that a second edition of the volume will 


give Mr. Miller an opportunity of correcting this accidental over- 
sight. 


Art. VI.—Introductions to the Study of the Greek Classic 
Poets, designed principally for the use of Young Persons at 
School and College. By Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq. M.A. 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Part I. containing 
—I. General Introduction.—II. Homer. London. Murray, 
1830. 8vo. pp.259. 6s. Od. 


We have, on more than one account, been highly pleased with 
this little volume. [tis manifestly the production of a young and 
ardent mind, well acquainted with the choicest models of Poetry, 
deeply imbued with their spirit, and passionately enamoured of 
their beauties. Without disparaging the modern pe me for 
handicraft Education, or undervaluing the level Democracy of 
Universal Science which has established itself above the dethroned 
Oligarchy of the ancient Seven, we do not hesitate to confess, 
that we still retain very strong prejudices in favour of that which 
once was Learning, and that we are sufficiently rusty to prefer 
the lessons which we received from our Fathers to those which 
we are now expected to teach our Children. Of the hazard of 
so unusual a confession we are not unaware: we feel that it will 
array against us a formidable phalanx of liberalized Professors— 
that every velocipede System of the day, from the Perryian to the 
Pestalozzian—every free-trading University, from Gottingen to 
Gower Street—every misolexicographical Linguist, from Mr. Ha- 
milton to Mr. Hyam Isaacs, will denounce our hardihood, and 
declaim against our blindness to improvement. As an answer, 
we will take Mr. Coteridge’s volume in our hand, and bid the 
Neologist learn from its pages what is the value and the use of 
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those studies which have nourished our boyhood, which we trust 
will solace our old age, and to which we dare from experience 
apply, without the diminution of a single letter, the remainder of 
the great Orator’s heartfelt, well-deserved, and highly-finished 
panegyric.* 

Mr. Coleridge, with great modesty, has addressed his remarks 
to Boys, but they are no less worthy of attention from the 
‘Teacher than vs the Student. His object is to awaken the 
youthful mind to general Principles, to lead it on from words to 
things, to extend its views from the mere knowledge of Language 
to an acquaintance with Literature, to exhibit the universality of 
the Canons of Criticism, and to break down that barrier which 
is too often permitted to establish itself between the great inter- 
joining fields upon which ancient and modern Genius have re- 
spectively displayed their powers. ‘To this task, he has brought 
with him a familiar acquaintance with Classical studies, much 
enthusiasm in their pursuit, much good taste in their analyzation. 
Sometimes, perhaps, in the warmth of his expressions, he is be- 
trayed into a style a little exceeding the limits of sobriety ; and we 
think that we detect a few flowers of Teutonic origin, which may 
flourish in the heated and gaseous atmosphere of a : German Con- 
servatory; but whose gay, gaudy, and garish tints are not well 
adapted to the open air of our English climate. ‘This adolescent 
writing, however, ‘although it has ‘occasionally startled us, by no 
means diminishes our strong impression of the general value of 
this Work, which supplies a want we have often painfully felt, 
and affords a manual which we should gladly see placed in the 
hands of every embryo Under-graduate, who, in dreams of Acade- 
mic imagination, may be anticipating the tremulous motion of 
“ Bacon’s Study” as he crosses the threshold of one 4lma Mater, 
or on his approach to the other, is fired with “the contagion of 
the gown,” by a recollection that it has nurtured a Bentley and a 
Porson, 

Mr. Coleridge has drawn a very sound distinction between the 
use of Translations after a Boy has laboured through difficulties 
of construction, and the abuse of them as Cribs, in order to spare 
himself this salutary trouble. 


“‘ Another point of some importance to young scholars in facilitating 
the acquirement of a full and Fively knowledge of the classic writers, is 
the use of translations. It is generally discountenanced at public schools. 
There are Latin versions indeed printed at the end of some of the Greek 
authors, but a recourse to these is always clandestine. Now with a view 


* Mr. Coleridge has expressed himself i in somewhat similar language (p. 173.) 
It is unnecessary toremark that Cicero’s palmary judgment must occur to every one ’s 
remembrance when treating on the subject to which it relates, 
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of teaching the languages grammatically, and indeed of teaching uni- 
versal grammar once for all, this is quite right, and could not be aban- 
doned without running a chance of destroying the very character of our 
schools; but the question is, whether there may not be cases in which 
atutor will act discreetly in recommending the use of translations under 
certain conditions. I know nothing that can justify the having recourse 
to a Latin translation of a Greek writer. Greek, as a language, should 
be learnt by Lexicon, Grammar and Exercises; but the force, and full- 
ness, and peculiarities of any given author may not unfrequently be 
more strongly and more familiarly seized by an ultimate collation with 
some approved translation. But no Latin translation can be adequate to 
any Greek original. It serves sometimes to prompt the English of a 
word, or to show the order of construction, two points for which transla- 
tions ought not to be used at all; but it never conveys the colour and 
feeling, or familiarizes us with the character of the author, for which 
alone the student ought to be permitted to refer to it. Upon this prin- 
ciple all prose translations whatever of the Classic Poets ought to be pro- 
hibited; for they can teach nothing but what ought to be learnt in 
another way; but I am ‘sure it would be very profitable to a boy, if, 
after having construed an Oration of Demosthenes, or a Book of ‘Taci- 
tus, he were to read the first fluently and at once in the English of 
Francis, and the second in that of Murphy; or, still better, where it is 
possible, in the Italian of Davanzati.”—pp. 15—17. 


A short paragraph, contrasting the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages, opens with a few sentences redolent of that which we may 
venture to call the Sublime and Mystical, and which we, there- 
fore, pass by; but the latter moiety, descriptive of the Roman 
Tongue, appears to us to be very distinctly conceived, and very 
powerfully expressed. 


“* And Latin—the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the state ; 
inferior to its half-parent and rival in the embodying of passion and in 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured 
march of history, and superior to it in the indignant declamation of 
moral satire ;* stamped with the mark of an imperial and despotizing re- 
public; rigid in its construction, parsimonious in its synonymes; reluct- 
antly yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses 
of Greek-like splendour in the occasional inspirations of Lucretius; 
proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, and by /im found wanting ; 
yet majestic in its bareness, impressive in its conciseness; the true lan- 
guage of History, instinct with the spirit of nations, and not with the 
passions of individuals; breathing the maxims of the world and not the 
tenets of the schools; one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive 
Livy, by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus.” —pp. 34, 35. 


* [ do not think any Greek could have understood, or sympathized with, Juvenal. 
Is it possible to put into Greek such lines as these? 


«Summum crede nefas animam praferre pudori 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.”—VIII. 83-4, 
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Mr. Coleridge, we are certain, does not belong to that Heretical 
School which is content to reckon Juvenal not as a Poet, but 
solely as a Declaimer. Hard, indeed, must be that heart which 
fails to be soothed by the great Satirist’s occasional passages of 
tenderness and repose, and chilly and phlegmatic that Spirit . 
which is not warmed by the generous glow of his more frequent 
indignation, the impassioned energy and fervid eloquence of his 
loftily-attempered morality. What else is Poetry if these ele- 
ments fail to produce it? 

After his General Introduction, Mr. Coleridge has, for the 
present, confined himself to a review of the several Poems attri- 
buted to Homer, with a promise, that “under favourable cir- 
cumstances” he will continue his examinations through the whole 
body of Greek Classical Poetry. That the reception of his vo- 
lume wi// be such as to encourage him to proceed, is more than 
we dare venture to predict, for it is no easy matter to apply a 
scale to the caprice of purchasers; that it ought to be such, we 
affirm with full confidence, and we shall most deeply regret any 
occurrence which may render it otherwise. 

The sketch of the origin and preservation of the [had is drawn 
up with much perspicuity, and the conflicting arguments respect- 
ing the existence, the identity, and the unity of Homer, are 
stated with justness and precision. We wish Mr. Coleridge had 
appended to them his own opinion, for the judgment of one who 
has so well mastered the various theories of his predecessors, is 
worth numbering even with those of Wolfe, Bentley, Heyne, and 
Parr. It is a point upon which, if we are deceived, we should, 
nevertheless, willingly close our eyes against conviction; the error, 
if it be one, is harmless, and the opposite Truth, if admitted, 
would dissipate many a pleasing dream, 
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“Surely,” says Mr. Coleridge, “except so far as the deep 
impression of early association may render even a critical 
Scepticism painful to the mind, it must be a matter of perfect 
indiflerence to us how or by whom the supposed Works of Homer 
were really composed.” We doubt this Principle: ald Scepticism 
is injurious to the mind, and even if it were not so, what surren- 
der can be demanded from us, which we shall concede with more 
shrinking reluctance of spirit, than that of an innocent and glow- 
ing prepossession deeply rooted m youth? We earnestly depre- 
cate all those over-mice and subtle investigations, which uproot 
received opinions, without being able to establish other edifices 
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upon their ruin; which envelope in mist and darkness some of 
the most brilliant, if not the most substantial Images upon which 
Fancy has delighted to linger; and which, without a possibility of 
discovering ‘Truth, are content to excite our suspicions, or per- 
haps compel our rejection of a very agreeable Probability. 

Ir. Coleridge has stated in a note a little onwards, that 
“ Joshua Barnes wrote a Book to prove that King Solomon was 
the author of the I/iad.” If the story may be at all trusted, and 
it rests on authority to which implicit credence is not always to 
be accorded, namely, that of George Steevens, it was not quite so 
seriously, that the excellent and egregious ovos apis Aveay, the 
Hellenoraptic* Joshua supported his hypothesis. He wrote 
not that great evil, a great Book, but a sportive Copy of Verses 
to amuse his wife, and to endeavour to wring from the purse, of 
which she was the holder, some money, which might assist in de- 
fraying the expense of his Edition of the Ldiad. Whether this 
version of the tale be correct, in every part, or not, we may at all 
events deny the Book, for of such a production no traces are to 
be found ; and, on the other hand, we believe the Verses still exist 
in the Library of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

On the difficult question of the conception-entertained by 
Homer of the attributes of his Jupiter, Mr. Coleridge has ex- 
pressed himself with more decision than, for ourselves, perhaps, we 
could venture to employ. 


' “Tn the Mythology also of the Iliad, purely pagan as it is, we dis- 
cover one important truth unconsciously involved, which was almost 
entirely lost from view amidst the nearly equal scepticism and credulit 
of subsequent ages. Zeus or Jupiter is omnipotent. No distinct em- 
ire is assigned to Fate or Fortune; the Will of the Father of Gods and 
Men is absolute and uncontrollable. This is the true character of the 
Homeric Deity, and it is very necessary that the student of Greek litera- 
ture should bear it constantly in mind. The glimpses of preceding 
dynasties on Olympus, and the intimations of a coming destruction to 
that of Jupiter, both of which are given in Aischylus, as also that dark 
and vindictive Destiny which in various degrees overshadows the plots 
of the three Tragic Poets, form no part of, though the first is not un- 
known to, the popular system of mythology to be found in the Iliad. 
The word Tix» or Fortune, does not occur once in the whole poem, 
and in those passages in which the phrases poipa xparac—tnép meg 
Tetpwptvoy atop, &c. are found, these mean no more than the fate or 
issue decreed by Jupiter to individuals and things, and have no refer- 
ence, as the application of the same terms in after ages by Greeks and 
Romans would lead us to er at first, toa Predestination independ- 
ent of his Will. A strong instance to illustrate this position is the 


a, Bentley used to say that Joshua Barnes knew as much Greek as an Athenian 
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passage where Jupiter laments to Juno the approaching death of Sar- 
pedon. ‘Alas me!’ says he, ‘since it is fated (Moipa) that Sarpedon, 
dearest to me of men, should be slain by Patroclus the son of Mene- 
teus! Indeed my heart is divided within me while I ruminate it in my 
mind, whether having snatched him up from out of the lamentable 
battle, I shall not at once place him alive in the fertile land of his own 
Lycia, or whether I shall now destroy him by the hands of the son of 
Meneeteus!’ ‘To which Juno answers—‘ Dost thou mean to rescue from 
death a mortal man, long since destined by fate (waXat werpwpévov 
ation)? You may do it—but we the rest of the Gods do not sanction it.’ 
Here it is clear from both speakers, that although Sarpedon is said to 
be fated to die, Jupiter might still, if he pleased, save him, and place 
him entirely out of the reach of any such event, and further, in the al- 
eneets that Jupiter Aimse/f would destroy him by the hands of ano- 
ther— 
ijén yepot Mevorreadao 


Thus all is referred to the will and power of Jupiter; and in like man- 
ner the oracular response which Eustathius quotes from A®lian ex- 
pressly identifies Moipa with the Awe Bovd% or will of Jupiter ;— 


Moipay Ovnroiow aphyavoy 
“Hy Zeve tyyvadéke. 
No mortal man can shun that fate on earth 
Which Father Jove assigned him at his birth. 


“Yet it must be observed, that although the supremacy of the Jupi- 
ter of the Iliad is unincumbered by any over-riding Fate, it comes far 
short of the true conception of almighty power. It is intimated by 
Achilles, that Jupiter upon one occasion had owed his liberty to the 
assistance of Briareus, although the Deity himself asserts his own omni- 
potence with sufficient confidence, and defies all opposition, even it 
strengthened by the force of the then subdued and exiled Titans. There 
is in short, as might be expected, much imperfection in this representa- 
tion of Jupiter; but the characteristic point to be remembered is, that 
he is the active and ruling Power of the popular mythology, and though 
liable to opposition and even to violence, essentially autocratic and inde- 
pendent of any recognized and permanent superior.” —pp. 74—77. 


Now putting aside the conflicting propositions of Jupiter being 
“Omnipotent,” and yet coming “ far short of the true con- 
ception of Almighty power,” we think that in the case of Sarpe- 
don, as stated above, which certainly, at first sight, militates in 
Mr. Coleridge’s favour, there is, in truth, a most marked contra- 
diction to the Cloud-compeller’s omnipotence even as it respects 
his fellow Deities, exclusive of Fate; a contradiction which arises 
solely from his false investiture with the power of resisting a de- 


* An exactly similar scene, in almost the same words, occurs on the occasion of 
Hector’s death, X’. xxii. 168. 
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cree mempwuévoy aicy, and which, moreover, is removed so soon as 
we restore Fate to independence. Four lines beyond the close 
of Mr. Coleridge’s citation, Juno distinctly tells her Lord that the 
cousequence of any violation of the ordinances of Fate by Aim, 
will be a similar violation of them by other inhabitants of Olympus 
also 


that is, in other words, she holds out a menace that the Qed 
Umaros xab apisos, the supreme and Sovereign Deity, who Osoics 
xab ’Avipumoiwrw avacce, (for such he may be, and yet not be om- 
nipotent,) shall be frustrated in the execution of his decreed and 
predetermined will by his celestial vassals and subject Godlings. 
But we do not understand Jove’s doubt concerning Sarpedon 
exactly in the manner in which Mr. Coleridge has expounded it, 
and we think a different rendering of it will remove the difficulty 
which we have stated above. We need not point out to a scholar 
so well-read as Mr. Coleridge every where evinces himself to be, 
that Cicero has referred to this passage in Homer as a proof that 
nihil fit extra Fatum.* Cicero, indeed, has been accused of mis- 
taking or forgetting the passage to which he alludes, when he 
says that Jupiter complains of the impossibility of rescuing his 
son from Fate; but, in our minds, Cicero both correctly remem- 
bered and rightly explained Homer’s meaning. Jupiter first 
admits that it is fated that Sarpedon should die by the hand of 
Patroclus; and we contend farther, that the possibility of escap- 
ing or controlling this inevitable destiny never was contemplated 
by the Thunderer, who was better acquainted than some of his 
commentators with the boundaries of his own prerogative. If it 
were otherwise, and if he really possessed the means of resistance, 
how misplaced and impertinent would be his lamentations! how 
causeless and unmeaning the @ pos yay, for a calamity which he 
was at once able to prevent altogether by a little locomotion! 
His Eagle was not wholly unused to abduction—the Clouds had 
served as a flying chariot for Psyche— Pegasus was yet stabled in 
the golden manger of Olympus—the King of Gods and Men could 
never want a level road nor a fleet conveyance from Phrygia to 
Lycia; and no more, according to the hypothesis of his command 
over Fate, was requisite for the preservation of his son. But was 
this in truth the matter concerning which he doubted, and felt his 
spirit rent in twain? We think by no means so; his hesitation 
rather concerned the propriety of exercising a power, which we 
willingly concede to him, namely, that of postponing the evil, and 


* De Divinatione, 19, 10. 
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ni suspending his grief, not at all of eventually averting the fixed, 

steady, and immutable progress of Necessity. ‘Shall I place 

aa Sarpedon still alive in his native plains, or shall [ Now destroy 
4 him, (or suffer him to be destroyed, we need not stop upon the 


common enthymeme, by which the one expression is constantly 
employed for the other,) by the hand of Patroclus’’ ‘The whole 
force of the passage depends upon the single word "HAH. Jove 
might grant a respite—arrest the deadly blow for a season—bid 
the sunbeam retrace a certain number of degrees on the dial~— 
but, after Moiea had once claimed his son, that which was already 
registered could not but be some day executed, Sarpedon might 
revel a while on the plains of Lycia in repose and tranquillity; 
nevertheless in spite of Jupiter, as Jupiter himself both knew and 
acknowledged by his regret, he must die, and Patroclus must be his 
slayer. If we receive Homer’s words in this sense, the grief of 
the Immortal Father ceases to be absurd; and the inferior Deities 
also may be allowed a similar power of temporary retardation of 
Fate, without impugning either the general Omnipotence of that 
mysterious agency, or the ascendency (for it is no more) of Jupiter 
over themselves. 

But it is not to be denied that in picturing the degree of sub- 
jection under which Jupiter is confined by Fate, Homer is far 
from being every where consistent with himself. What Heathen, 
indeed, ever was so on matters connected with the invisible World ¢ 
It is obvious that we cannot here examine the various passages in 
which the great Poet has approached this mysterious subject, and 
we shall therefore content ourselves with one only, which strikingly 
supports the view which we have just taken. The well-known 
lines in which Homer represents Jupiter weighing the respective 
lots of the Greeks and 'Trojans,* a conceit with which he is suf- 
ficiently pleased to repeat it once more, mutatis mutandis, of 
Hector and Achilles,+ are, we think, quite conclusive as to the 
God’s want of prescience, and therefore as to his want of power 
over Fate. Strange to say, that passage—which affords but a 
mean idea of the Supreme Deity, and which, unhappily, suggests 
to Imagination the figs and raisins, the dirty counter and the tar- 
nished scales of some small Grocer’s shop, rather than the sub- 
lime attributes of the judgment-throne of Divinity—has been 
imitated both by Virgil and by Milton. In the latter Poet 
the image is more defensible than in the type from which he 
drew, for it is in accordance with the phraseology of Scripture ; 
and, although we cannot express ourselves of it with those feelings 
of admiration which it has elicited from Bishop Newton, we rea- 
dily admit that it is free from much of the Bathos which we con- 


* @. 69. + X. 209. 
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demn in Homer. We notice it principally for the sake of intro- 
ducing Newton’s acute remark, m which the difference between 
the Christian belief in God's absolute omnipotence is well distin- 
uished from the Pagan doctrine of the tyranny of Fate over 
Tied. “ In Homer and Virgil,” says the learned annotator, “ the 
Fates are weighed (o satisfy Jupiter himself; in Milton it is done 
to satisfy one of the contending parties—for Satan to read his 
own destiny,” ‘These lines, and the decision regarding Sarpedon, 
are doubtless the two main passages in the Iliad which treat on 
Jupiter’s connection with Fate, and upon either of them we 
might be content to rest the opinions which we have advanced. 

Mr. Coleridge’s observation, that the Goddess Tu xy is never 
once mentioned in the Léad, may-be carried still farther. Ma- 
crobius* has already noticed the omission, remarking at the same 
time that Homer soft Deo quam Moipay vocat omnia regenda com- 
mittit. Macrobius, therefore, believed in the Homeric omnipo- 
tence of Fate. Homer’s avoidance or ignorance of the attributes 
which the Mythology of others has annexed to TU», is corrobo- 
rated by Pausanias, who discovers the name in a lost Hymn to 
Ceres, and adds, that so far as he knew, Homer was the first 
Poet by whom that name was mentioned. Nothing more, how- 
ever, is stated by the ancient Bard respecting a a a who 
afterwards, especially in Roman worship, claimed so distinguished 
a rank, than that she was one of the Oceanides disporting with 
Proserpine when she was ravished from the plains of Enna. 

We agree entirely with Mr, Coleridge in rejecting the forced 
and laboured hypothesis which would establish a continuous, arti- 
ficial, and systematic arrangement, and a singleness of theme 
throughout the Lliad—-a regularity of plan which is most alien 
both from the rudeness of the Poet’s times, and still more so from 
the peculiar character of that Poem. Equally, perhaps more in- 
tensely, do we feel with Mr. Coleridge, that the spirit of the [diad 
is weakened and destroyed by the tame and frigid allegories 
which some have discovered in it. Alas! that Apollo should be 
debased to a coup de soleil, and his divine sister to a ‘Tertian 
ague! Comme vous etes Philosophe! says Madame de Sevigné, 
addressing herself to the dull, dense and discreet, who extract 
hidden mysteries and profound reasonings from every wantouing 
of Imagination—Comme vous etes Philosophe! vous savez les rai- 
sons de tous ces effets: pour moi, je les sens; and much the happier 
and much the wiser was she of the two. ‘The true wisdom both 
of those who write and those whe feel as Poets is better ex- 
pressed than we can state it by Mr. Coleridge below. 

‘The greatest poets that have ever lived have, without exception, 

* Saturnalia, v. 16. + Pausanias, iv. 30. 
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been among the wisest men of their times. I say wisest, because the 
word learned is often misunderstood ; the wisdom of the poet may in- 
clude more or less of book learning, as it may happen; in the present 
age it must include some certainly; but the knowledge of the Mind and 
its powers, of the Passions and their springs, the love and study of the 
beautiful forms of the visible creation—this it is which can alone teach a 
man to think in sympathy with the great body of his fellow-creatures, 
and enable him to draw back the veil which different manners and vari- 
ous costume have spread over the unchangeable essence of humanity. In 
this sense it is most true that Homer and Dante and Milton were 
learned in an extraordinary degree; but, more than all, that Shakspeare 
was the most learned man that ever lived and was not directly inspired 
by Heaven. 
On the tip of his subduing tongue 

All kinds of arguments and question deep, 

All replication prompt, and reason strong 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep, 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep ; 

He had the dialect and different skill, 

Catching all passions in his craft of will, 

That he doth in the general bosom reign 

Of young, of old.”—pp. 112, 113. 

Mr. Coleridge wages war with the Homeric particles, and 
thinks that, by a judicious application of the Digamma, abundance 
of them which are useless may be removed.  I[t is a point upon 
which we never yet have arrived at a fixed conclusion: are they 
useless, or are we ignorant of their uses? | 

* These particles have puzzled scrupulous scholars.sadly. A former 
head-master of Eton, now no more, is said to have invariably distin- 
guished between ooc—* Sir, to you,’ and roc—‘ at your service; while 
the Dean, as Dr. Cyril Jackson is always called by Christchurch meu, 
rendered Tp&é¢ pa by—‘ the ‘Trojans—God help them.’ ”—p. 122, note. 

Cyril Jackson was, indeed, most reluctant to surrender one 
letter of the received text ; he would contend for “each particular 
hair.” Many of our readers, it is probable, will recollect his 
favourite distribution of some of those particles—‘ 
the bev and the are Postpositions.” ‘ With all sub- 
mission, Mr. Dean,” was the reply which once extorted a smile, 
even during the stern dignity of Christ Church Collections, “ I 
should not call the & in "TAs a Postposition, but rather a 
Post-ilion.” 

We should willingly extract the nicely discriminating remarks 
which Mr. Coleridge has offered on the Characters introduced in 
the [fad and Odyssey, and the skill by which Homer has sepa- 
rated from each other, by fine, but distinctly pencilled ‘shades, 
even those which belong to the same class; how each of his many 
warriors is endowed with individuality; how the personal bearing 
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even of a Chief so little prominent as Idomeneus is vividly de- 
picted to us by a single word, pecaimdaios, half grey-haired; how 
‘Phoenix differs from Nestor as an old man in private life is 
different from a veteran Statesman;” how ‘Telemachus, though 
affording rich promise of future heroism, is always kept in due 
subordination to his Father, the principal figure on the canvass ; 
how Eumezus is represented as a genuine Country Gentleman of 
his ttme—a fact which we strenuously recommend those young 
Gentlemen and their ‘Tutors to bear in mind, who are in the habit 
of construing, or admitting to be construed, cuBwrys a swine- 
herd: as well might we term Prince Esterhazy a licensed vintner, 
or Lord Durham a cinder-sifter. But our limits will not permit 
us to dwell upon these minor details and at the same time to 
present, as we are most anxious to do, Mr. Coleridge’s masterly 
criticism on the general Poem. We must preface the following 
extract by replying to a complaint which he makes, that the 
Odyssey is very little read in Schools and Universities, that it 
was, and still is, very much read in one of our greatest Schools, 
Westminster; and that in the golden days in which the loved and 
revered Dean Vincent (6 2avu xal 6 paxapitys) presided over that 
distinguished Foundation, the Senior Boys frequently went ¢wice 
through it in the course of their private studies. 


*“* Never was there a Tale in verse or prose told with such consum- 
mate art; yet the hand of the Artist is invisible. The conduct of the 
story seems, and is, simple and single; but it is the simplicity and sin- 
gleness of Nature, which co-exists with, indeed is the wondrous effect 
of, an endless complexity of parts ;— 


‘ sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem.’ 


No where is this charm so strongly felt as in that delightful part of the 
poem in which Ulysses is lodged in the house of the faithful Eumeus ; 
there is that singular grace in the description of the rustic occupations 
and the rustic mansion—that dignity in the Swineberd—that native 
tone of command in Telemachus—and that sportive humility varying 
with a mysterious majesty in Ulysses, which seem quite beyond the 
reach of the most poetic invention or the most ingenious imitation. The 
air of reality around the whole scene is such, that it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that the poet wrote under the controul of actual life, and that 
the picture itself is in this respect a mere stamp or reflection of contem- 
porary society. In the Auneid and in every other heroic poem, com- 
posed in an age long subsequent to that in which the action of the s 

is supposed to have taken place, the greatest difficulty in the poet’s way 
may be said to lie in a consistent adaptation and a natural propriety of 
Manners; not the moral qualities—the Passions and the Sentiments; 
for they are in substance the same in every age and place, and differ only 
occasionally in their stimulants and objects; but the habits, the courte- 

NO. XVII.—JAN. 1851. L 
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: sies, the domestic relations, the tone between busband and wife, master 
i Pes and servant, stranger and friend,—these are the peculiarities of particu- 
ai lar times and countries; and when a system of manners in this sense is 
4 s to be adapted to a story of a former age and perhaps foreign nation, the 
iM utmost that can be done seems to be to avoid any glaring anachronisms 
te or absurd improbabilities, whilst the ease, the life, the force, which can 


in the former poem we are presented with a complete picture of rural 
and domestic life in connection with the heroic events of the story, and 
this picture for various reasons has not been copied with that remorse- 
less iteration, with which the battles and speeches and warlike habits of 
the Iliad have, with more or less success, been redrawn and recoloured in 
almost every epic composition for the last 2000 years. ‘The adventure 
with Nausicaa, the various scenes in the house of Eumeus, the walk to 
the town, the banqueting, the watching by night, and many other pas- 
sages of what may be called the private life of the Homeric age, have 
scarcely in any instance suited the plans of more recent poets, and con- 
sequently remain in all their original freshness to us even at this day. 
Indeed the Odyssey, as a poem, is absolutely unique; for, although Vir- 
gil certainly, and perhaps even Tasso, have borrowed particular passages 
from it more largely than from the Iliad, (a fact not commonly noticed,) 
the character and scope of their great poems are utterly dissimilar to 
those of the Odyssey, which consist in raising an interest about, and in 
detailing the changing fortunes of, a single man, not as a General war- 
ring with armies against a city, but as an Exile compassing by his own 
courage, and skill and patience, the return to, and repossession of, his 
own home, It is in the rare combination or intermingling of all 
‘ hair-breadth ‘scapes 

And moving accidents by flood or field’ 
with the high moral purpose of Ulysses—in the contrast of the one 
determined and still triumpbant will of the man with the transient and 
vain bafflings of winds or waves, of gods or monsters—the whole action 
lightened by the gladsome face of Nature, and yet rendered awful by 
the known approaching execution of a heavenly decree, and by the mys- 
terious tokens, and the dangerous odds, and the terrible vengeance at- 
“si tending on the last and crowning achievement of the Hero, that the 
7 secret of the character of the Odyssey, and the spring of its universal 
charm, lie concealed ;—a secret which deserves the study of the philoso- 
pher—a charm which the hearts of all men feel, and over which Time 
and Place have no dominion.”—pp. 144—147. 


fi cf alone be given where the poet paints his own manners and the habits of 
ta his own contemporaries, may be pronounced to be absolutely beyond the 
1 wer of the liveliest ingenuity. I know no heroic poems except the 
() is liad, the Odyssey and the Poem of the Cid, in which the manners are 
fat the genuine manners of the poet’s own years of the world; in all others 
‘i they are mere conventional fictions, fitting all stories equally, like state 
ce robes, because exactly fitting none, and under the cumbrous folds of 
ch. which all grace and nature, and spirit of human action, are stifled alto- 
aa F i gether, or allowed to breathe out but at intervals. ‘This facility and free- 
au j dom from constraint, the effect of actual contemporary existence, is more 
“ie singularly conspicuous to us in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; because 
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The review of the Necyomanteia is among Mr. Coleridge’s 
best passages. 


“ But the most remarkable promre in the whole Odyssey, for the 
aspect which it presents of its \ ythology, is that magnificent episode of 
the Necyomanteia, or intercourse of Ulysses with the Shades of the 
Dead. It is very easy to call the whole or any part of this singular de- 
scription spurious, and certainly the passage, as a whole, is so conceived, 
as to admit of parts being inserted or expunged without injury to its 
general consistency or entireness; but surely those who remember the 
history of the collection of the Homeric poems, the custom and manner 
of recitation by the Rhapsodists, the different copies concurrently exist- 
ing in various parts of ancient Greece, and the boundless license appa- 
rently exercised by Aristarchus and the Alexandrian critics in compiling 
the last and now received text, will think it very idle to pretend to put out 
afew lines here and there, which may seem to bear marks of modern in- 
vention. ‘The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appears to have just as good a 
right to be called Homeric as any other part of the Odyssey, and it is 
the conception of it, as a whole, to which I would call the attention of 
the Student. The entire narration is wrapped up in such a mist—it is 
so undefined and absolutely undefinable in place, time and manner— 
that it should almost seem as if the uncertainty of the Poet's own know- 
ledge of the state and locality of the Dead were meant to be indicated 
by the indistinctness of his description. Ulysses sails all day from the 
dwelling of Circe with a north wind; at sunset he comes to the boun- 
dary of the Ocean, where the Cimmerians dwell in cloud and darkness 
and perpetual night; here he goes ashore, and proceeds to a spot de- 
scribed by Circe, digs a trench, pours certain libations, and sacrifices 
sheep in it, calls upon the Dead to appear, draws his sword and awaits 
the event. Immediately the Manes, or Shades, assemble around the 
trench, each thirsting for the sacrificial blood, from which they are re- 

elled by the sword's point, till Tiresias has appeared and drunk his fill. 

t is difficult to determine the real nature of this grand and solemn 
scene, and to say whether Ulysses is — himself to descend to 

Hades or only to evoke the Spirits, as the Woman of Endor is generally 
understood to have evoked Samuel. A®neas, we know, actually de- 
scends and ascends; and Lucian, in a piece founded entirely on this 
Necyomanteia, evidently takes the hero to have visited the infernal 
regions in person. In many passages it seems necessary so to under- 
stand it; Ulysses sees Minos administering justice amongst the Dead ; 
he sees Orion hunting, Tityus tormented by vultures, Tantalus standing 
in the lake, and Sisyphus up-heaving his stone; he sees the asphodel 
meadow, and Achilles asks how he bas dared to descend to Hades where 
the Shades of Men dwell. Yet upon a careful consideration of the be- 
ginning and conclusion of the passage, it will, I think, appear plain that 
no actual descent, such as that of Aineas in the Aineid, was in the con- 
templation of the original poet; but that the whole ground-plan is that 
of an act of Asiatic Evocation only; and Lucian, who in his piece com- 
bines the Homeric rites of Evocation with an actual Descent, makes the 
Evocator a Babylonian and disciple of Zoroaster, and lays the scene 
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somewhere on the banks of the Euphrates. The whole of this Necyo- 
manteia is indeed of a character quite unique in Greek poetry; and is, 
amongst other things, remarkable for the dreary and even terrible reve- 
lation which it makes of the condition of the Future Life. All is cold 
and dark; hunger and thirst and discontent prevail; we hear nothing of 
Elysian fields for piety, or wisdom, or valour; and there is something 
quite deadening in the answer of the Shade of Achilles to the consola- 
tions of Ulysses: — 
© M)) poe ye mapavca, paldye ‘Ocvecer 
Bovdorpny x’ éxapoupoc Onrevépev 
rap’ @ pu) Bloroc ein, 
Trac ¢ ay doce. 
‘Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried) can ease my doom. 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the scepter'd monarch of the dead.’— Pope. 


This is one of the passages which called down the censure of Plato; and 
indeed how cheering a contrast to this gloomy picture is presented by 
the gentle and pious imagination of Pindar! A curious particular in this 
scene, not unknown in other superstitions, should be observed—that 
most of the Ghosts, fleshless and boneless though they be, cannot recog- 
nise or speak to Ulysses until they have drunk of the blood in the trench. 


Even his mother does not know him before she has slaked her thirst.” — 
pp. 137—141. 


Little need be said as to the lesser Poems, In the review of 
the Batrachomyomachia, we wish that Mr. Coleridge, for the sake 
of alliteration, had rendered Psycharpax, Cramb-catcher rather 
than Crumb-snatcher; and we are pleased with a note in unison 
with the abhorrence which we have before expressed of that staid 
and solemn stupidity which discovers ‘ reason in the roasting of 
eggs.” ‘ Philip Melancthon,” we are told, “ wrote a Commen- 
tary on the Battles of the lrogs and Mice, and conceived the 
scope of the Poet to have been to excite a hatred of tumult and 
sedition in the minds of the readers; and Pierre la Seine thought 
the object was to recommend to young men temperance in eating 
and drinking;—/VAy, [ do not find written,” 

It is too true, we fear, that the slender and elegant fish known 
to the Madems as the Dolphin, must not be identified with the 
Asdgiv of the Ancients. The Dolphin of the present day never 
could have supported the burden of Arion. We know not what 
else to substitute for it, but we entreat Mr. Coleridge, (whatever 
he may do with the Bacchic Pirates,) if it be but out of respect for 
the breathing Image of the quivered God, pursuing with keen 
and steady eye the distant flight of his unerring shaft, not to lhken 
Apollo, when he is described, in the [Tymn to him, as leaping 
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upon the deck of the Cretan Merchant Vessel Asagivs éoixws, to 
that piscatory abomination, that portent of Ichthyology, the 
weed paunchy, huge, heavy-rolling, orbicular and oleaginous 

orpoise! Of our favourite Hymn to Mercury, Mr. Coleridge, 
if we may judge from the unction with which he has paraphrased 
it in small, forms as high an estimate as we ourselves do. It is 
truly, as he says, “ pre-eminently humorous in the best sense of 
the word, and therefore essentially different from the wit and 
comic license of Aristophanes”—as far removed, we may add, 
from the bald grossness of that obscene buffoon, as are Wilkie’s 
faithful, but delicate portraitures of humble life, from the dirty and 
disgusting indecency of too many of the Flemish school, It 
would be unjust to pass in silence two very spirited passages of 
an Linitation of this Hymn; which Mr. Coleridge has cited from 
the mistaken and unhappy Shelley. ‘The first is the Baby Thief’s 
excuse to Apollo after he has stolen his cattle; the second his 
defence at the throne of Jupiter himself. 


Son 
Of great Latona, what a speech is this! 
Why come you here to ask me what is done 
With the wild oxen which it seems you miss? 
I have not seen them, nor from any one 
Have heard a word of the whole business ; 
If you should promise an immense reward, 
I could not tell more than you now have heard. 


An ox-stealer should be both tall and strong, 
And I am but a little new-born thing, 

Who, yet at least, can think of nothing wrong ; — 
My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 

The cradle clothes about me all day long, 
Or half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be washed in water clear and warm, 

And hushed and kissed and kept secure from harm. 


O! let not e’er this quarrel be averred ! 

Th’ astounded gods would laugh at you, if e’er 
You should allege a story so absurd, 

As that a new-born infant forth could fare 
Out of his house after a savage herd! 

I was born yesterday ; my small feet are 
Too tender for the roads so hard and rough ;— 
And if you think that this is not enough, 


I swear a great oath, by my Father's head, 
That I stole not your cows, and that I know 
Of no one else who might, or could, or did ; 
Whatever things cows are I do not know, 
For I have only heard the name.” —pp. 204, 205. 
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** Great Father! you know clearly before hand 
That all which I shall say to you is soothe; 
I am a most veracious person, and 
Totally unacquainted with untruth. 
At sun-rise Phoebus came, but with no band 
Of Gods to bear him witness, in great ruth, 
To my abode, seeking his heifers there, 
And saying, I must show him where they are,— 
Or he would hurl me down the dark abyss! 
I know that every Apollonian limb 
Is clothed with speed and might and manliness, 
As a green bank with flowers ; but unlike him, 
I was born yesterday, and you may guess 
He well knew this when he indulg’d the whim 
Of bullying a poor little new-born thing 
That slept, and never thought of cow-driving. 
Am I like a strong fellow that steals kine? 
Believe me, dearest Father! (such you are!) 
This driving of the herds is none of mine ; 
Across my threshold did I wander ne’er, 
So may I thrive! I reverence the divine 
Sun and the Gods, and | love you, and care 
Even for this hard accuser, who mast know 
I am as innocent as they or you! 
I swear by these most gloriously-wrought portals— 
(It is, you will allow, an oath of might!) 
Through which the multitude of the Immortals 
Pass and repass for ever, day and night, 
Devising schemes for the affairs of worlds — 
That Iam guiltless; and I will requite, 
Although my enemy be great and strong, 
His cruel threat! Do thou defend the young!""—p. 206. 


The beauty of the Hymn to Venus, and the matchless skill 
with which its author has treated a subject requiring no small 
portion of refinement and dexterity of touch; its mixture of dig- 
nity and tenderness, of passion and of delicacy, render it, as it is 
described by Mr. Coleridge, among the most attractive remains of 
antiquity. For the Epigrams we have little respect; they par- 
take not at all of that graceful a¢éAsia which is the characteristic 
of many of the exquisite pieces preserved in the Anthologies; and 
their authenticity is much more than suspicious. Mr. Coleridge 
remarks that, in general, the Songs in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson 
and Waller give a better notion of the Greek Epigrams than an 
other species of modern composition. He might have added, as 
respects Ben Jonson, that several of his minora are in realit 
nothing else but translations or adaptations of some of these Epi- 
grams. ‘To the above Poets, Mr. Coleridge annexes our contem- 
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porary Mr. Moore, “ where he writes with simplicity.” Rich and 
gorgeous as is the greater part of Mr. Moore’s imagery—glowing 
as is fancy—touching as are some of his impassioned passages— _ 
when, it may be asked, did he ever so far exercise self-restraint 
as to strip himself of meretricious glitter, to write with “ simpli- 
city” throughout one entire unit 

Mr. Coleridge will forgive us if we have ventured to point out 
that which we consider the single blemish of his volume—a blemish 
of which the notice of Mr. Moore’s embroidered style has here again 
reminded us. We had marked, for our justification, a little hand- 
ful of the passages to which we most object, and which it is but 
right to add, extend to no more than a few sentences. But the 
introduction of such purple patches would be invidious, unless we 
could at the same time exhibit the whole of the sound and well- 
wrought texture from which they may at any time be shaken off; 
and we should not willingly diminish any effect which may be pro- 
duced by the expression of our very high opinion of the general 
excellence of its fabric. We look forward to the next portion of 
this Work with very eager and impatient expectation. 


Art. VII.—1. Remains of the late Right Reverend Daniel 
Sandford, D. D. Oxon, Bishop of Edinburgh in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church; including Extracts from his Diary and 
Correspondence, and a Selection from his unpublished Sermons. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. John Sandford, Vicar of Chilling- 
ham. 2 vols. Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. Riving- 
tons, London. 1830. 

2. The Book of Scotland. By William Chambers. Buchanan, 
Edinburgh. Longman, London. 


Ir is seldom that a posthumous work adds much to the reputation 
of professional men, and more especially if they have been pre- 
viously known to the world as authors. ‘The selection of manu- 
scripts is usually entrusted to individuals, who, if they happen to 
be masters of the subjects on which they are called to exercise 
their judgment, are too often disqualified for the task by feelings 
of personal friendship, or by the still more seducing emotions of 
domestic attachment. But it behoves us to add that these re- 
marks have not been exclusively suggested by the publication 
now before us; for although it contains some things which might 
have been very judiciously omitted, and many more in which the 
general reader cannot be expected to feel any interest, the book, 
upon the whole, does much honour to the learning and talents, as 
well as to the private and official character of the late Bishop of 
Edinburgh. 
As a father, more particularly, he appears to great advantage ; 
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for he is not only the teacher and monitor of his children, he is 
also their friend and companion in all circumstances, and at every 
stage of their progress. His letters to his sons, accordingly, are 
models of that species of composition both in matter and manner, 
They are full of affection, wisdom, and good humour. Those, 
more especially, which were addressed to the present Greek Pro- 
fessor in the College of Glasgow, when resident at Oxford as an 
under-graduate, give us the highest opinion of the bishop’s head 
and heart, and are well deserving of the deepest attention by 
every young person who enters either university with professional 
views. In other parts of his correspondence too, such as the 
letters to his daughters, we perceive the same good spirit of piety, 
parental love, and unceasing care for their best interests, mixed with 
an amiable playfulness which could not fail to render his com- 
munications quite delightful; and our obligations to the learned 
editors for printing this portion of their father’s “‘ remains” would 
have been altogether complete, had they withheld certain passages 
which to us appear too sacred, confidential and delicate for the 
public eye. Perhaps, too, the operation of expungement might 
have been extended to certain laudatory paragraphs which respect 
the good qualities of the learned gentlemen themselves, whose 
office it was to cull the materials and superintend the press. But 
as this is altogether a matter of taste, and does not properly fall 
within the jurisdiction of mere critics, we rest satisfied with 
having thrown out the hint. 

The “ Memoir,” furnished by the Vicar of Chillingham, having 
obviously been written under the influence of those agitating feel- 
ings which arise from the loss of a revered and affectionate 
parent, has of course assumed the form of a eulogy rather than of 
a strictly biographical narrative. The “ character” of the bishop, 
with which it concludes, coming as it does from the hand of a de- 
voted and admiring son, presents, as might be expected, the most 
flattering delineation of principle and conduct, set off, too, in the 
highest and most favourable colours. Of the official life of his 
father, the Reverend Johu Sandford, it is probable, was not the 
most competent judge; but as we have no reason to imagine that 
the facts are uncandidly stated, we shall make use of them, first, 
for the purpose of giving an outline of the bishop’s life, and 
secondly, for founding on them a brief history of the Apostolical 
Church, to which, during nearly thirty years, he devoted his best 
services, 

Dr. Sandford was the son of a clergyman who possessed a 
hereditary property in the county of Salop, but who had accepted 
preferment in the Church of Ireland. The future bishop was 
accordingly born at Delville, near Dublin, in the house of Dean 
Delany. As the Irish rector died in early life, the charge of his 
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family devolved upon his young widow, who being herself “ qua: 
lified to shine in the republic of letters,” was disposed to cultivate 
in her children an intellectual taste. She removed to Bath, 
where she found a refined society suited to her literary habits, and 
among others the Bowdlers, whose name is familiar to every one 
in the least degree acquainted with the history of pious and ele- 
gant learning. It seems doubtful, however, whether Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s love of letters suggested to her the best possible method 
for conveying the same inclination to her children, for it appears 
that “‘ she used to incarcerate her boys a certain number of hours 
every day,” during which they were condemned to make out their 
lessons, without the aid of teachers. On the same principle she 
never allowed to her son Daniel the advantage of a writing- 
master, and yet, we are informed, he contrived to write a very 
beautiful hand. He used to say himself, and quote Lord Ches+ 
terficld in support of his assertion, that any man with the use of 
his eyes and fingers might write what hand he pleases, ) 


“* Whatever may have been the merit of this domestic system of edu- 
cation, to his intercourse with the Bowdler family, and to his early in- 
troduction into polished and intellectual circles, Mr. Sandford owed 
much of his literary taste, as well as of his elegance of mind and man- 
ners. Admitted when still a boy to the drawing-room of the Duchess 
of Portland and of the celebrated Mrs. Delany, and accustomed to the 
society of the most intellectual persons, he saw and heard every thing 
that could interest and instruct. Such society must have been very pro- 
fitable and delightful, and he loved to revert to it in after years, though 
he always spoke of it with a sigh, as what he should never see again. 
Not that he was insensible to the intelligence and improvement of mo- 
dern days, but he thought there was a closer affinity between high 
breeding and elevated sentiment than many men imagine—that ruffles 
and brocade were useful fences of society—and that what the present 
age has gained in ease it has lost in refinement. He sometimes regretted 
that the days were gone when birth and breeding were preferred to 
wealth—when the gradations of society were definitively marked—when 
the gentleman might be known by his address, and the mistress distin- 
guished from her maid,” 


In the year 1784, after having been sometime under the care of 
the Rev. Mr. Watson, Rector of Rothbury, he entered as a com- 
moner at Christ Church, then under the superintendence of Dr. 
Cyril Jackson. Through the influence of the Duchess of Port- 
land he was soon afterwards appointed to a studentship, and thus 
“a path was opened up to any office to which the kindness of 
the dean and his own good conduct might introduce him.” In 
1787 he won the Christ Church prize for Latin composition; in 
connection with which, we are told, he used to mention a singu- 

sychological fact which occurred to himself while engaged on 
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his Essay. Having been much occupied before he retired to rest, 
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with some refractory sentiment which he was unable to reduce to 
words, he dreamed that a form appeared to him, and like Order 
in the fairy tale, adjusted his entangled thoughts, and clothed 
them in elegant latinity. On awaking he availed himself of the 


suggestion, and the passage was afterwards pointed out to him by 
the dean as the happiest in the Essay. 


“It has been observed that, the present generation will probably re- 
vert to academic life with more of pride but less of kindly feeling than the 
former did. A few years ago too much time was given to society: with 
the better order of young men at the universities reading is now, per- 
haps, too exclusively the object. The only desire with these seems to be 
to cram, with or without digestion, as much knowledge as possible, with a 
view to a dazzling appearance in the schools. A few succeed; many 
more, and those often not the least meritorious, fail of the distinction they 
aspire to; and some, through ill health or nervousness, draw back when 
ut the very goal, and retire from the scene of their exertions the victims 
of disappointment and chagrin. Authority has done every thing to re- 
gulate this passion, to secure sound learning as well as brilliancy in the 
candidates for honours; but as long as the distinction is so dazzling, 
pee will consider it as the first object of ambition, and covet more the 

aurel than the knowledge it implies. But in Mr. Sandford’s time study 
was less often carried to excess ; those who read did so rather from lite- 
rary taste than from desire of distinction, and the result, if less splendid, 
was in most cases more satisfactory. He was a thorough Christ Church 
man, and he never discoursed more delightfully than when be spoke of 
its august walk and classic meadow; of its wits in his own day, the ele- 


gaut Spencer and the classic Canning; of its awful censorship and its 
venerable dean.” 


In the house of Mrs. Delany it was the good fortune of Mr. 
Sandford to meet on several occasions the king and queen, who, 
it is well known, were in the practice of honouring that lady with 
familiar and unexpected visits. Her majesty was so much pleased 
with the student of Christ Church as to employ him to translate a 
favourite author from the French,—a condescension which natu- 
rally encouraged the hope of professional advancement so soon as 
he should be qualified to accept it. But all such prospects were 
defeated by that common occurrence which spoils so many a 
hopeful academician—the entanglement of matrimony. The 
lady being a native of Scotland, and having connections of some 
influence in that part of the kingdom, induced her husband, who 
had been previously ordained by the Bishop of Chester, to try his 
fortune in the city of Edinburgh as the minister of a chapel. 

A few years after he was settled in the northern capital, a 
packet one morning reached him from Bath, which on being 
opened was found to contain a caricature and some other squibs, 
and was accordingly returned to the post-office. On the suc- 
ceeding day arrived a letter bearing the same post-mark, and pur- 
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porting to come from a lady whose name was unknown to any of 
the family, with information that a solicitor had been inquiring 
after the family of Sandford, and in particular for himself, at the 
— of an old gentleman of the same name, possessed of 
riches, who wished to present him with a valuable living, and 
from whom he might cherish farther expectations. Livings, says the 
Vicar of Chillingham, seldom go a begging, and heirs are not 
often to be sought for, when rich old men are in question; and 
the second letter was therefore naturally considered as a repeti- 
tion of the witticism of the preceding day, and destined to the 
same fate. A friend, however, (the Rev. Sidney Smith,) to whom 
the circumstance was mentioned, knew by name the old gentle- 
man alluded to, and by his advice an answer was returned, inti- 
mating that Mr. Sandford was the man for whom inquiry was 
made. In reply the name and address of the solicitor was given, 
with an episode on the immense riches of the heirless old gentle- 
man. He was very wealthy, very old, very ill, and very anxious 
for an heir. This was followed by a letter from the solicitor, 
dictated by his employer, confirming the previous statement, and 
making inquiry as to the names and number of Mr. Sandford’s 
children. A second, written in the same way, enclosed a draft 
for £100, as a testimony of regard, and as a proof that the in- 
quiry was not suggested by idle curiosity. Animated by hopes 
- apparently so well founded, the young priest, after transmitting a 
volume of sermons which he had just published, made haste to 
pay a personal visit to his opulent namesake. ‘The octogenarian 
was pleased with this attention, and expressed himself delighted 
with the discourses; while the agent who was directed to conduct 
_ the stranger over the estate, and to point out the living attached 
to it, assured him of the extent and certainty of his prospects. But 
it would appear that more had been expected than the old man 
meant to perform, or that he had not been so completely charmed 
with the merits of his visitor as he ought to have been; for, after a 
short space, he grew worse, made his will, died, and, instead of 
his splendid fortune, left to Dr. Sandford a legacy of £700. 

Nor was this the only instance, it seems, in the bishop’s history 
which might be adduced to prove that “ wealth was not in his 
horoscope.” In early life, it is narrated, he had been urged by a 
family friend, with fortune and without children, to make choice 
of a secular profession; and his pious preference of the Church 
in this instance lost him a bequest of £70,000. We must take 
the liberty to remark, however, that in respect to worldly matters, 
there is ascribed to him an indifference which he probably did 
not feel. He knew not, for example, that his choice of the cleri- 
cal profession was to entail the sacrifice of such a legacy; for it is 
acknowledged by his biographer to have only “ afterwards ap- 
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peared” that such was the result, Again, in reference to the 
*« heirless old man” near Bath, we think that Dr. Sandford did 
every thing to secure the succession which prudence would have 
suggested even to a worldly person. He corresponded, and he 
performed a long journey at an inclement season of the year, in 
order to have a personal conference with his benefactor; and 
what more any gentleman could undertake in such circumstances, 
we have yet to learn. We cannot, therefore, approve of the cant- 
ing language used on this occasion by the Vicar of Chillingham, 
who describes his father as ‘‘ one who was never of the world,” 
and views the “ incident as one of the most striking instances of 
the methods by which God weaned him from the world, and in- 
structed him to seek his treasure in heaven.” “ It is delightful,” 
he adds, “ to observe the composure with which he writes his 
most secret thoughts on a subject which would have agitated 
most men.” Now to us it appears that the good bishop expresses 
himself with sufficient confidence and ardour in a case which was 
necessarily very doubtful. ‘ Unless something very untoward 
happens f shall bea shire laird: from what L tells me, 
I am sure of this fine property, in the most lovely county you ever 
saw.” It was with similar feelings that we read the following 
paragraph, the allegations contained in which are by no means 
substantiated by the narrative of which it makes a part. 


“Few men enter life with better professional prospects than Mr. 
Sandford did, and few men in passing through it have enjoyed likelier 
opportunities of fortune; yet it would appear as if God in a special 
manner meant to teach him to walk not by sight, but by faith, for not 
one of his most promising prospects was realised, and much of his pros- 
perity came from quarters whence he least expected it.” 


Alluding to his election by the clergy of Edinburgh to be their 
Ordinary, the author of the Memoir further observes— 


‘The effect of this appointment on his own prospects was at least 
very questionable, and it was therefore only natural that many of his 
friends should dissuade him from accepting it. Especially did the Dean 
of Christ Church, with his wonted sagacity, represent to him the preju- 
dice that might possibly accrue from such a position to his advancement 
in England. And as this remonstrance came from one who may be 
almost said to have held the keys of clerical preferment at that period ; 
who had in his own person more than once refused the episcopal dig- 
nity, and had as often named a bishop, it was calculated to have con- 
siderable weight.’ 


Now, if we form our judgment on this head by an examination 
of the facts which the biographer himself supplies, we shall not 
be able to perceive the full extent of the disinterestedness and 
self-denial with which he attempts to adorn the memory of his 
father. Mr. Sandford had been two years a curate before he 
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came to the resolution of taking up his abode in Edinburgh, 
where he engaged to perform religious service to a few “ English 
families” resident in that capital, and to receive into his house a 
limited number of pupils. What then were the professional 
prospects with which he entered life? He continued to do the 
duties of a small chapel and to instruct a few young men, at least 
twelve years after he retired to Scotland, during which time no 
preferment in his native church appears to have been offered to 
him. He had been sixteen years in orders before the Caledonian 
mitre was placed within his reach—a sufficient period to have 
allowed his fiends here to exert themselves, and his professional 
prospects to advance towards fulfilment. But his patrons wanted 
either the power or the inclination to provide for him at home; 
and hence we are still at a loss to understand the Memorialist 
when he asserts that few young men have ever entered life with 
better professional prospects; or when he insinuates that his 
venerable parent made a heavy sacrifice in accepting the Scottish 
episcopate. 

It is, indeed, intimated, that Queen Charlotte intended to testify 
her approbation of the talents and clerical labours of the person 
whom she had formerly honoured with her commands, and that a 
valuable living in the vicinity of Windsor was destined for him 
after he became Bishop of Edinburgh. It is added, too, that he 
was indebted for his disappointment to the Bishop of Bangor, 


who represented to her Majesty that the dignity of the new place - 


held by Dr. Sandford was incompatible with the duties and emo- 
lument of the charge which she wished to bestow upon him. But 
the information in regard to the occurrence now stated, did not 
reach the biographer through the natural and most direct channel, 
for his father had “ too much tenderness to communicate it even 
to those who were most entitled to his confidence: it was through 
another channel that his own family were informed of it.” 

But we have no doubt that the motives which influenced the 
decision of Bishop Sandford in taking the important step tm 
mentioned, were sanctified with the pious and exalted views which 
appear to have regulated the whole of his professional conduct. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the judgment of one who knew 
him well, and whose opinion of his character is recorded in the 
Memoir now under review. Mr. Alison, in a sermon preached 
on the Sunday immediately after his Ordinary’s interment, ex- 
presses himself in the following words :— 


“* With the clergy of his own church no accession of dignity ever 
raised Bishop Sandford above the brotherhood of the Gospel, or induced 
him to employ his authority but for the obvious purposes of truth and 
order. With respect to the clergy of the Established Church, on the 
other hand, and of the various religious persuasions with which he was 
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surrounded, no differences either in doctrine or discipline, ever pre- 
vented him from uniting with them in every work or labour of Christian 
love, or from combining with them, whenever the good of man could be 
consulted, or the glory of God be displayed. In assuming the Episcopal 
office, indeed, he seemed to assume nothing of it but its duties. The 
sole spirit which he cherished and for which he prayed, was that spirit 
of charity which thinketh no evil, but which, in the cause of heaven and 
of the salvation of man, beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. It was by this humble magnanimity, by this 
spirit of gentleness and moderation, that he conciliated the esteem and 
affection of the wise and good of every persuasion ; so that numbers 
whom political apprehensions had separated, now again openly united 
themselves with the church of their fathers, and that all conscientious 
members of the Church of England willingly joined themselves to those 
congregations where they found the doctrines of their own Church and 
the celebration of their own ceremonies. If, therefore, my brethren, we 
now rejoice in the prosperity of our communion ; if it is grateful to us 
to see those prejudices dispelled which once marred all our usefulness and 
respectability ; if the Established Church of the country receives us as 
fellow-servants of the same Lord, and fellow-workmen in the same 
mighty cause; if we can bebold with gratitude the towers of our 
churches rising amid the splendid improvements of this city, and testify- 
ing the liberality as well as the piety of the country, let it never be for- 
gotten to whom we owe them. Let it be remembered that it is, under 
God, to the piety, to the wisdom, and to the charity of Bishop Sandford, 
that the success of that great measure of the unity of our Churches is 


| justly to be ascribed; and in the calendar of that United Church, let 


is name from henceforth be first and foremost enrolled!” 


The union here commemorated by Mr. Alison, as having been 
effected by the good offices and example of Bishop Sandford, sug- 
gests to us the second part of our undertaking, which is to give a 
brief historical outline of the Scottish Episcopal Church. In taking 
a retrospective view of that Communion, we cannot revert to an 
earlier period than the year 1610, when a certain number of 
clergymen were consecrated at London as bishops of the Scottish 
establishment. Prior to the epoch now mentioned, the troubled 
reign of Mary and the feeble government of her son, prevented 
the ecclesiastical polity of that country from assuming a regular 
form. ‘The superintendents of Knox, although invested with 
some degree of episcopal power, did not possess the spiritual 
authority which distinguishes that order; and, accordingly, how- 
ever little inclined the stern reformer of the North might be to 
establish the system of parity which afterwards prevailed, the 
actual administration of affairs bore no slight resemblance to 
the Presbyterian model. The sacred flame, which was rekindled 
at Lambeth, was once more extinguished during the darkness and 
commotion of the civil war; and hence it became necessary, 
in the year 1662, to renew the Episcopal succession by conse- 
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crating six bishops who were sent hither for that purpose. The 
Scottish church being once more constituted on apostolical 
grounds, continued to enjoy the protection and emoluments of an 
establishment till the era of the Revolution; when, chiefly because 
the bishops would not transfer their allegiance from James to 
William and Mary, the Presbyterians obtained the sanction of 
law and the possession of the ecclesiastical revenues, 

We have said, it was chiefly because the Scottish bishops could 
not conscientiously support. the new government, that the Epis- 
copal church was put down north of the Tweed. ‘This is proved 
by a letter addressed to the Honourable Archibald Campbell by 
Dr. Rose, who was Bishop of Edinburgh at the period in ques- 
tion, and who had an interview with King William at Whitehall. 
Compton, the Bishop of London, who acted as mediator between 
his Majesty and the Scottish Episcopalians, recommended to his 
brethren in the north to follow the example of the Anglican 
church, to close with the king and save their establishment. The 
following quotation from Rose’s letter will unfold the issue to 
which matters were then brought. 


“ Then the bishop directing his discourse to me, said, my lord, you 
see that the king having thrown himself upon the water must keep him- 
self a-swimming with one hand; the Presbyterians have joined closely, 
and offer to support him; and therefore he cannot cast them off unless 
he could see how otherwise he can be served; and the king bids me tell 
you that he now knows the state of Scotland much better than he did 
when he was in Holland; for while there he was made believe that 
Scotland generally all over was Presbyterian, but now he sees that the 
great body of the nobility and gentry are for episcopacy, and it only is the 
trading and inferior sort that are for Presbytery ; wherefore, he bids me 
tell you, that if you will undertake to serve him to the purpose that he is 
served here in England, he will take you by the hand, support the Church 
and Order, and throw off the Presbyterians. My answer to this was, 
my lord, | cannot but humbly thank the prince for this frankness and 
offer; but withal, I must tell your lordship, that when I came from 
Scotland, neither my brethren nor I apprehended any such revolution as 
I have now seen in England; and therefore I neither was nor could be 
instructed by them what answer to make to the prince’s offer; and 
therefore what I say is not in their name but only my private opinion, 
which is, that I truly think they will not serve the prince so as he is 
served in England, that is (as I take it) to make him their king, or give 
their suffrage for his being king. And though, as to this matter, I can 
say nothing in their name, and as from them, yet for myself I must sa 
that, rather than do so, I will abandon all the interest that either 
have or may expect in Britain. Upon this the bishop commended m 
openness and ingenuity, and said he believed it was so; for, says he, all 
the time you have been here, neither bave you waited on the king, nor 
have any of your brethren the Scots bishops made any addresses to him. 
So the king must be excused for standing “ the Presbyterians. Imme- 
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diately upon this, the prince going somewhere abroad, came through our 
room ; and Sir George Mackenzie takes leave of him in very few words. 
I applied to the bishop and said, my lord, there is now no farther place 
for application in our church matters, and this opportunity of taking 
leave of the prince is lost; wherefore | beg your lordship would intro- 
duce me for that effect, if you can, next day, about ten or eleven in the 
forenoon ; which his lordship both promised and performed. And upon 
my being admitted to the prince’s presence, he came three or four steps 
forward from his company, and prevented me by saying, my lord, are 
you going for Scotland? My reply was, yes, Sir, if you have any com- 
mands for me. Then he said, | hope you will be kind to me and follow 
the example of England. Wherefore, being somewhat difficulted how 
to make a mannerly and discreet answer without entangling myself, I 
readily replied, Sir, I will serve you so far as law, reason, or conscience 
shall allow me. How this answer pleased I cannot well tell, but it seems 
the limitations and conditions of it were not acceptable, for instantly the 


eran without saying any thing more, turned away from me and went 
ack to his company. 


** Whether what the Bishop of London delivered to us from the prince 
was so or not, I cannot certainly say, but I think his lordship’s word 
was good enough for that; or whether the prince would have stood by 
his promise of casting off the Presbyterians and protecting us, in case we 
had come into his interest, I will not determine, though this seems the 
most probable unto me, and that for these reasons: be had the Presby- 
terians sure on bis side, both from inclination and interest, many of them 


Pry, 


be having come over with him, and the rest of them having appeared so 
4 warmly that with no good grace imaginable could they return to King 
_ James's interest; next by gaining, as he might presume to gain, the 
By os Episcopal nobility and gentry, which he saw was a great party, and con- 
aa sequently that King James would be deprived of his principal support , 


then he saw what a hardship it would be upon the Church of England, 
and of what bad consequence to see Episcopacy ruined in Scotland, who 


oe no doubt would have vigorously interposed for us, if we, by our carriage, 
oe could have been brought to justify their measures. And I am the more 
25a confirmed in this, that after my downcoming here, my Lord St. Andrews 
= and I, taking occasion to wait upon Duke Hamilton, his grace told us a 
ae day or two before the sitting down of the Convention, that he had it in 
vad ad special charge from King William, that nothing should be done to the 
ar 4 3 prejudice of Epicopacy in Scotland, in case the bishops could be brought 
= to befriend his interest, and prayed us, most pathetically, for our own 
1g sakes, to follow the example of the Church of England.” — Keith's Cata- 
i logue of Scottish Bishops, p. 65; second edition. 
ifs There can be little doubt but that King William was sincere 
ieee in his. professions of support to the Episcopal Church, for he 
{ (a found that a large proportion of the nobility and gentry preferred 
. tah a the ancient model of ecclesiastial government to the new scheme 
tie which had gained the affections of the “ trading and inferior sort. 
| ee But the reply of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, which expressed 
hi | the unanimous determination of his brethren, put an end to all 
ee 
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negotiation with the Prince of Orange and the Revolution Set- 
tlement. He declared that “ both by natural allegiance, the laws, 
und the most solemn oaths, they were engaged in King James’s 
interest; and that they would by God’s grace stand by it, in the 
face of all dangers and to the greatest losses.” 

It has become common in these days to describe the Scottish 
bishops who were deposed at the Revolution as narrow-minded 
and illiberal persons, who sacrificed their church to groundless 
and contemptible scruples. But before this charge be admitted, 
all the circumstances of the case ought to be taken into consider- 
ation. The oath of allegiance at that period was very different 
from the one which is exacted in our days. The present oath is, 
“ I do solemnly promise and swear that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to his Majesty King William.” Before the 
Revolution it ran thus, “ I do promise to be true and faithful to 
the king and Ais heirs, and truth and faith to bear, of life and limb 
and terrene honour; and not to know or hear of any ill or damage 
intended him, without defending him therefrom.” The oath, 
therefore, which all subjects in office had sworn to King James, 
bound them to be faithful not to him only but also to his heirs ; 
and though the Scotch Convention voted that King James by his 
mal-administration and abuse of power had forfeited all title to 
the crown, the bishops might, without absurdity or narrow-mind- 
edness, consider themselves as still bound by their oaths to be 
faithful to his infant son, who could have done nothing to forfeit 
his titles. 

The establishment of the Presbyterian Kirk necessarily led to 
the deprivation of the Episcopal clergy. But as the majority of 
the people in all the counties north of the river Tay were at- 
tached to the old communion, many years passed before the 
ministers of the new model were received into the parish churches 
or even permitted to exercise their function. ‘The duty was done 
as formerly by the Episcopal incumbent, who usually continued to 
occupy the manse, and in some instances to enjoy the parochial 
revenue. ‘To put an end to this state of things, an act of parlia- 
ment was passed on the 22d of July, 1690, prohibiting every 
deprived minister from preaching or exercising any part of his 
ministerial function, either in vacant churches or elsewhere, under 
any pretext whatever, until first he present himself before the 
Privy Council (the Star-chamber of Scotland), and there take, 
swear, and subscribe the oath of allegiance, and also engage him- 
self, under his hand, to pray for King William and Queen Mary, 
as king and queen of this realm ; certifying such ministers as shall 
do in the contrary, that they shall be proceeded against as persons: 
disaffected, and enemies to their majesties’ government. 
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Many of the ejected clergy took this oath, proceeding on the 
distinction between the duty which they owed to the actual rulers 
of the country, and au acknowledgment of the lawfulness by which 
William and Mary swayed the sceptre of Great Britain. In fact, 
they interpreted the form of words in which they swore allegiance, 
as binding them to nothing more than to submit quietly to the 
government of the king and queen, and to discharge the duties of 
their office like peaceable subjects. The Presbyterian leaders, 
therefore, got another act passed, compelling all in public em- 


ployment, and among others the clergy, to make and subscribe 
the following declaration :— 


‘I do in the sincerity of my heart assert, acknowledge, and declare, 
that their majesties, King William and Queen Mary, are the only lawful 
and undoubted sovereigns, King and Queen of Scotland, as well de jure 
as de facto; and therefore 1 do sincerely and faithfully promise and 
cngage that I will, with heart and hand, life and goods, maintain and 
defend their majesties’ title and government against the late King James 
and his adherents, and all other enemies who, cither by open or secret 
attempts, shall disturb or disquiet their majesties in the exercise thereof.” 


At this period, so far was the title of King William and Queen 
Mary to the throne of Scotland from being according to law 
undoubted, that many of the established ministers refused to take 
the oath, and would in all probability have raised a rebellion, had 
not the government wisely dispensed with the administration of it 
in their behalf. But no forbearance was shown to the Episcopal 
clergy. On the contrary, the act was enforced with indiscrimi- 
nate severity; and as it affected the very principles on which their 
political creed was founded, many of them, rather than abjure the 
older branch of the royal family, chose to refrain from the exercise 
of their sacred ministry in public as well as in private. Some- 
tume afterwards, however, finding that the oath was rejected by 
many within the bosom of the Establishment, who in this respect 
were Nonurors as well as themselves, they ventured to have 
Divine worship in their own houses every Lord’s Day, leaving 
their doors open, that whoever was inclined’ might unite in prayer 
and praise to God with them and their families. This conduct 
was considered a heinous offence ; and a list of the principal cul- 
prits was transmitted to the Privy Council, who pronounced sen- 
tence against several of them. ‘To inhibit, therefore, the deprived 
Episcopalians to the *>st degree, an act was passed by Parliament 
in the year 1695, discuarging every outed minister from onan 
any children, or solemnizing marriage betwixt any parties in al 
time coming, under pain of imprisonment, aye and until he find 
caution to go out of the kingdom, and never to return thereto. 


This was the severest blow that had been hitherto aimed at the 
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Nonjuring clergy; and it was directly aimed, not at their politics, 
but at their religion. 

In this way the government of William the Third avenged his 
cause on the Episcopal clergy of Scotland, because they could 
not conscientiously transfer to him that allegiance which they had 
sworn to his father-in-law. But still the greater part of the nobi- 
lity aud landholders of ancient families continued strongly at- 
tached to their communion; and hence the laws, although unmer- 
cifully severe, did not produce the effect that might have been 
apprehended, being in many instances reduced in their operation 
to a dead letter. 

The accession of Anne, too, held out the promise of better 
things to the persecuted remnant of churchmen beyond the border. 
She wrote indeed to the Scottish privy council, assuring them that 
she would maintain the constitution both in church and state ; 
but at the same time exhorted the Presbyterians to live at peace 
with such of the Episcopal clergy as, having qualified themselves 
according to law, were still in the possession of their churches. 
She also promised to the Nonjurors her protection on condition 
of their living at peace and brotherly love with the Establish- 
ment; adding, that she would do what she could to relieve their 
necessities. Encouraged by the favourable sentiments of the 
queen, the deprived ministers began to collect congregations 
openly, and to have public worship in chapels and churches. 
The penal laws, indeed, had not been repealed, nor was any legal 
toleration granted. Nothing more was yielded than a simple 
connivance, and the spirit of the times would not allow any thing 
further. ‘The Earl of Strathmore proposed in parliament an Act 
for the toleration of all Protestants in the exercise of their reli- 
gious worship, evidently with the view of obtaining relief and 
security to the Church of which he was himself a member; but 
against this measure the General Assembly presented so violent a 
remonstrance that the promoters of the bill were compelled to 
abandon it. It was at this period that the use of our Book of 
Common Prayer began to be very general in Scotland. Whether 
it was the dignity and solemnity of these offices that reconciled 
the people at large to the Liturgical worship, or whether the 
harmony which now prevailed among them on this subject arose 
from the fact that all, both clergy and laity, who had been hostile 
to the introduction of a Liturgy into their Church, had gone over 
to the Presbyterians, we know not; but it is certain, that only a 
very small number of old people had now any objection to the 
English Book, of which great numbers were, by some pious and 
benevolent persons in this part of the kingdom, sent gratis to their 
less fortunate brethren in the North. 
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The only cloud which darkened the horizon to the Scottish 

L-piscopalians during the reign of Queen Anne, arose from the 
jealousies entertained by the Presbyterians in regard to the effect 
of the proposed union of the two kingdoms on the stability of 
their Church. It was imagined, and not altogether without some 
show of reason, that the British parliament, the great majority of 
whom must necessarily be members of the English Establishment, 
would show less zeal than a Scottish legislature for the perma- 
nence of the new model of ecclesiastical discipline and worship. 
‘To quiet their fears an order was issued from Court to execute 
the laws against the Episcopalians, and to shut up all their cha- 
pels in town and country. But as the object in this case was 
policy and not persecution, the restriction was not long conti- 
nued; and to compensate for the apparent severity to which 
circumstances had compelled the Government to have recourse, a 
legislative measure was soon afterwards adopted which conferred 
upon the deprived clergy and their congregations the valuable 
blessing of religious toleration. On the 3d of March, in the year 
1712,an Act was passed to prevent the disturbing of those of the 
Episcopal Communion in that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land, in the exercise of their religious worship, and in the use of 
the Liturgy of England; and for repealing an act passed in the 
Parliament of Scotland, intituled, An Act against Irregular Bap- 
tisms and Marriages; declaring it to be lawful for all of the 
Episcopal Communion to assemble for Divine worship in any 
place except in parish churches, to be performed after their own 
manner, by pastors ordained by a Protestant bishop. ‘This Act, 
though it subjected to severe penalties such of the clergy as 
should not take the oaths required by law, and likewise pray for 
the Queen by name, secured even the Nonjurors against being 
disturbed during Divine service ; imposing a fine of 100/, sterling 
upon all who should raise such disturbances, and repeating the 
penalty for every offence. 

But these happy days were not of long duration, The changes 
which took place on the accession of George I. are well known. 
The Whig ministry issued a proclamation for putting the laws in 
execution against all Papists, Nonjurors and disaffected persons ; 
which violent measures, as they seemed to indicate that the royal 
favour was to be thenceforth withheld from at least one half of the 
nation, excited very general apprehension and disgust. ‘The insur- 
rection which followed, oppressed the Episcopalians in Scotland 
with a heavier load of persecution than they had ever before expe- 
rienced. In April, 1719, an act was passed, for making more eflec- 
tual the laws appointing the oaths for the security of the Govern- 
ment to be taken by the miuisters of churches and meeting-houses 
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in Scotland. By this statute, every Episcopal minister perform- 
ing Divine service in ay meeting-house in that kingdom, without 
having taken the oaths required by Queen Anne’s toleration, and 
praying for King George and the Royal Family by name, was to 
suffer six months imprisonment, during which period his meeting- 
house was to be shut up; and every house where nine or more 
persons, besides the family, should be present at Divine service, 
~ declared to be a meeting-house within the meaning of the 
ict. 

This law was, no doubt, severe upon the Episcopal clergy; 
but it does not seem to have been very rigorously enforced, 
and at all events, it did not affect the political rights or condition 
of the nobility and gentry who still adhered to their communion, 
On the contrary, from this period down to the year 1746, the 
Episcopal Church enjoyed a considerable share of prosperity. 
Her clergy were numerous, and many of them learned, whilst her 
chapels were frequented by all orders of the people, from the 
highest peer to the lowest peasant, including even judges and 
magistrates. Although the king was not prayed for by name, and 
although by far the greater number of the clergy were attached 
to the exiled prince, political opinions respecting the rights of the 
sovereign were at no period made terms of her communion; and 
the reigning monarch accordingly might be as devoutly prayed 
for in her chapels as in that of St. James’s, where there was, 
perhaps, as little unanimity as to the jus divinum, and the claim of 
succession, Of this the several functionaries to whom was en- 
trusted the execution of the laws were fully sensible; and there- 
fore they very seldom enforced against the devoted Episcopalians 
the penal part of the act of Queen Anne. 

But on the defeat of Charles Edward, at Culloden, in April, 
1746, the conduct of the magistrates was entirely changed. As 
if none save Scottish Episcopalians had joined his standard, the 
fury of the soldiers and even of the mob was let foose against 
them, and against them alone. Their chapels were everywhere 
burnt to the ground or otherwise destroyed, while the parts of 
the country where their property lay were subjected to military 
execution. No sooner was the civil administration resumed than 
an act of parliament was set forth, providing, that from and after 
the first day of September, 1746, every person exercising the 
function of a pastor or minister in every Episcopal meeting-house 
in Scotland, without registering his Letters of Orders, and taking 
all the oaths required by law, and praying for his Majesty King 
George and the Royal Family by name, shall, for the first offence, 
suffer six months’ imprisonment, and for the second, be trans- 
ported to one of his Majesty's plantations for life. Every house 
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in which five or more persons, besides the family, or five persons 
if the house were not mhabited, should meet for public worship, 
performed by a pastor or minister of the Episcopal communion, 
was declared to be a meeting-house within the meaning of the 
Act. And it was added, that no letters of orders, except such as 
had been given by some bishop of the Church of England or of 
Ireland, should be received for registration from and after the Ist 
of September in the year already specified. 

The injury done to the Episcopal Church of Scotland would 
not probably haye been great or of very long duration had it not 
extended likewise to the more influential classes of the laity. But 
the act farther declared that, if after the Ist of September any per- 
son should resort to an illegal Episcopal meeting-house, and not 
give information within five days of such illegal meeting to some 
proper magistrate, he should be subjected to fine or imprison- 
ment. It declared further, that no peer of Scotland should be 
capable of being elected one of the sixteen peers of parliament, or 
of voting at such election: and that no person should be capable 
of being elected a member of parliament for any shire or bo- 
rough, or of voting at such election, who, after the Ist of Septem- 
ber, should within the compass of a year have been twice present 
at Divine service in any Episcopal meeting in Scotland, not held 
according to law. 

In this state of things, some of those clergymen who, though 
steady and zealous Episcopalians, had always professed that they 
were not Jacobites, feeling it their duty to render their chapels 
legal meeting-houses, repaired to the proper magistrates, took 
the oaths to government required by the Act, and got their letters 
of orders registered before the Ist of September. But this com- 
pliance availed them nothing. In May, 1748, the former statute 
was amended, when it was enacted, that no letters of orders not 
granted by some bishop of the Church of England or of Ireland 
should, from and after the 29th of September, 1748, be sufficient 
to qualify any pastor or minister of any Episcopal meeting in 
Scotland, whether the same had been registered before or since 
the Ist of September, 1746, and that every such registration, 
whether made before or since, should, after the said 29th of Sep- 
tember, be null and void. 

This act was directly levelled against the redigion of the Scot- 
tish Episcopalians, for it precluded them from the privilege of 
political repentance. As such it was felt by our bishops; not one 
of whom, not even Hoadley himself, ventured to support the bill; 
while some of them, and especially Sherlock, Secker, and Mad- 
dox, spoke strenuously against it, as a flagrant attack on the 
leading principles of Christian liberty. But the amendment, as 
it was called, passed in the Commons with little opposition : 
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whereas, in the House of Peers, owing to the exertions of the 
Episcopal Bench, the majority was not more than thirty-seven 
against thirty-two. 


“ The complying clergymen were thus subjected to the same perse- 
cution with their non-complying brethren; and one of them, certainly 
the most respectable for genius and learning of the whole body, and at 
the same time the most consistent in his conduct and principles, was 
actually imprisoned six months, although for two years fe had prayed 
for the king by name, according to the letter of the law, in a Scottish 
Episcopal meeting-house. Other clergymen suffered similar punish- 
ments, who did not pray for the king by name; and some were glad to 
take refuge in England, and even in the American colonies, from the pe- 
nalties with which they were now where menaced.” — Keith's 
talogue of Scottish Bishops, p. 512, 2d edition. 

In reference to this subject, we were struck with the justness 
of the remarks made by Mr. Chambers in the work which stands 
second at the head of this Article. Alluding to the legislative 
expedients adopted by the government in 1746, he observes :— 
“this was the best contrived act which had yet been promulgated for 
the extermination of the Episcopal Church, because it was calculated to 
dissolve the connexion which had hitherto existed between the clergy 
and the laity. It was, nevertheless, an act which was drawn up without 
adue knowledge of the character of the clergy against whom it was 
directed, and fell far short of the ends which it was expected to accom- 
plish.” 

It will here be remarked by readers conversant in Scottish his- 
tory, that at this precise period there was a strong resemblance 
between the fate of the Rasscapel Church and the Presbyterian 
Kirk, or Covenanters, shortly after the Restoration. The Pres- 
byterian ministers, in 1661, were offered a continuance in their 
benefices and mode of worship, if they would acknowledge Epis- 
copal superiors, and submit to the the government of Charles 
the Second. ‘The Episcopal ministers, in 1746, were offered the 
liberty of keeping dissenting chapels, if they would acknowledge 
the divine right of the government of George the Second. There 
is hardly the least difference between the two cases. But here the 
parallel ceases: and if there be any applause due to those who 
suffered the greatest degree of needless oppression, it is to be 
given to the Episcopal Church. In the midst of obscurity and the 
severest privations, it is pleasing to remark, that this persecuted 
body of Christians never abandoned those temperate feelings 
which had been their constant attendants through every vicissi- 
tude. ‘They suffered in patience and meekness, and in no case 
vilified the arm which had struck them to the earth. Drawing 
their comfort from the mild doctrines of Christianity, they did 
not consider themselves entitled to enlist the passions of their 
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lay members in their behalf, or to stand in physical opposition to 
the civil government. Resembling the apostles and primitive 
fathers, whose successors they deemed themselves to be, they 
travelled about doing good, and carefully watching over the spi- 
ritual welfare of “ those few sheep” which had been committed 
to their charge. It is this mildness of behaviour which so much 
distinguished the Episcopal from the Covenanting Clergy, while 
both were under similar circumstances; and the only reason 
why military execution was not directed against the one as well as 
the other was, that the former conscientiously refrained from 
breaking out into that open resistance which the others thought 
fit todo. By this means the Episcopal Church cannot show the 
cloud of “ martyrs” which its neighbour possesses, but this does 
not invalidate its claims, if it thoughtit creditable to put them forth, 

The severity of persecution, however, did not last long, and 
indeed it may be said to have ceased entirely upon the accession 
of George ILI. Peers and lay gentlemen, it is true, who frequented 
Scottish Episcopal meeting-houses, continued to be deprived 
of some of their most valuable political privileges; but no en- 
couragement was now given by the Court to officious information 
against the clergy, and some of the chapels which had been shut 
up were ordered to be re-opened. In fact, there is great reason 
to believe that, if the oath of abjuration had been abolished, as 
the good king had wished it to be at the commencement of his 
reign, there would not have been found in Scotland, except 
among very old men, who had acted a conspicuous part in their 
youth, one Jacobite in the course of six years. ‘That oath, how- 
ever, and others which militated against the Episcopalians, con- 
tinued to be exacted of all who held offices in the state ; and the 
zeal of many for Episcopacy having waxed cold during the years 
of persecution, the chapels became fewer in number and less 
respectably attended. Clergymen, ordained in England or Ireland, 
opened meeting-houses in all the considerable towns and even 
villages in Scotland; and such laymen as preferred their political 
privileges to their religious principles, frequented those places ; 
but every man who knew any thing of the constitution and history 
of the Christian Church, was perfectly aware, that to call chapels 
which were under the superintendence of no bishop, Episcopal 
chapels, was at least a gross solecism in language. 

This anomalous state of things, however, continued many years; 
and Mr, Sandford, when he first opened a chapel in Edinburgh, 
was one of those independent clergymen who officiated in Scot- 
land without acknowledging the authority of the indigenous 
prelates, and who, by their local position in a Presbyterian coun- 
try, were removed from the communion of their native church, 
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Hence arose the distinction between English Episcopal chapels, 
and Scottish Episcopal chapels; the ministers of the former bein 
qualified by taking all the oaths required by law, while the pastors 
of the latter, generally speaking, still refused to abjure the lineal 
descendants of James the Second. Laymen could attend the 
qualified clergy without incurring any forfeiture of their political 
rights, whereas, if they were twice seen in a Nonjuring chapel 
during Divine service, they became liable to all the penalties 
imposed by the statutes of 1746 and 1748. 

Meanwhile the Scottish bishops and their clergy discharged 
the duties of their respective offices in the least obtrusive 
manner possible; supplying the spiritual wants of their different 
congregations, and taking care to provide for the continuance of 
their church by Episcopal consecrations, from time to time, as the 
exigencies of the case required. But, in the year 1784, an event 
occurred which brought them out of that obscurity in which by 
the operation of the penal laws they had long been plunged. On 
the acknowledged independence of the thirteen United States of 
America, all political connexion between the Episcopal Churches 
in those states and our Establishment was necessarily done away, 
But as an Episcopal communion could not exist without bishops, 
the clergy of Connecticut sent over one of their own number, Dr. 
Samuel Seabury, to be consecrated in England. This gentlemen 
had some years before obtained from the University of Oxford 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity, for defending the prin- 
ciples and constitution of our Church against a violent attack 
made upon them in America, and as he brought the highest tes- 
timonials as to the respectability of his character, the archbishop 
and other of our prelates were very desirous to comply with the 
request of the Transatlantic clergy. But without an act of par- 
_liament they could not, in the consecration of a bishop, omit the 

oaths of allegiance and supremacy; and these oaths, it was very 
obvious, could not be taken by a subject of the United States. The 
statute necessary could not be immediately obtained ; and it would 
have been extremely inconvenient for Dr. ioe remain in 
England till the following session of erasing e was, there- 
fore, advised to apply to the Scottish bishops for consecration; 
but in the state in which they were placed by the penal laws, 
they felt that it would be jmprudent in them to consecrate any 
person who had first addressed himself to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, without previously eee by doing so, 
they should give offence to the Church of England. ‘Their inqui- 
ries on this head were conveyed to Archbishop Moore by means 
of Dr. Berkeley, one of the prebendaries of Canterbury, and son to 
the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne, and through the same channel 
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the Scottish prelates were assured, that by consecrating Dr. Sea- 
bury, they would not only give no offence but would excite a more 
favourable opinion of their principles than was generally enter- 
tertained in the South. Dr. Seabury, accordingly, went down to 
Aberdeen, where, on the 14th of November, 1784, he was conse- 
crated by Bishops Kilgour, Petrie, and Skinner. 

This consecration was the means of recalling to the recollection 
of the English bishops, that a depressed branch of the Church 
of Christ, having the same orders, liturgy, and government with 
their own, continued to exist in Scotland ; ; and as the penal laws 
were known to operate with great force in opposing her influence 
and prosperity, various plans were taken into consideration for 
procuring theirrepeal. But the Jacobitical predilections of some 
of the old clergy, presented an obstacle to the fulfilment of this 
desirable object. Charles Edward was still alive; and the same 
views of duty and obligation which had prevented them from ab- 
juring his two immediate ancestors, forbade them to transfer their 
entire allegiance toany other branch of his family. ‘The death of 
that prince, however, in 1788, placed all the Episcopal ministers 
north of the Tw eed, ina position where they felt themselves not 
only at liberty to pray for his majesty King George the ‘Third, 
but bound to perform that solemn duty with alacrity and fervour. 
‘They entered upon it, therefore, spontaneously, and without 
making any previous stipulations with their sovereign. On the 
25th May, 1788, his majesty was publicly prayed for in the terms 
of our liturgy, in all the EF piscopal chapels in Scotland, with the 
exception of three; the ministers of which, required a longer 
period for deliberation on a matter in which religion, truth, and 
political honesty seemed so deeply engaged. 

Every obstacle being now cleared away which had formerly 
impeded the path towards the removal of those disqualifications 
Which pressed so heavily on the Scottish Episcopalians, measures 
were almost immediately adopted for obtaiming an abrogation of 
the laws by which they had been imposed. It was not, however, 
ull 172, a distance of four years, that the legislature was induced 
to grant the relief which was prayed for; the chief men in power 
having had to combat difficulties which did not in reality belong 
to an question, and to conciliate parties who at first sight appeared 
to have no interest in its decision. 1e conditions of the tolera- 
tion which was thereby extended to the Scottish Episcopalians 
were, that they should continue to use the Book of Common 
Prayer, that their clergy should subscribe the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles of our Church, and consent to be excluded from holding 
livings or even officiating publicly in England. — This last instal- 
ment of the price with which they were compelled to purchase 
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permission to worship God without molestation or political for- 
feiture, continues to be regarded by them as the most ungenerous 
and severe ; because, while Roman Catholics and Presbyterians 
find a ready entrance into our church, there is an insuperable bar 
placed in the way of men who agree with us in every point of 
discipline, doctrine, and liturgical practice, and who were not 
previously disqualified for ministermg in our parishes. Even 
while they were under the ban of the penal laws in their own land, 
and were not permitted to do duty in the presence of more than 
five individuals besides their own families, they were received in 
this country as brethren, and, upon taking the usual oaths, were 
clegible to any clerical appointment for which their learning or 
character might have fitted them. 

The details now given, were suggested to us by an observation 
made by Bishop Sandford, in his Diary, in the following words. 
“ Nothing is more striking, than the ignorance of many persons 
in England, concerning the history of a church which was once 
as much an established church as theirown. They know no 
more of our poor Scottish Episcopal Church, than they do of a 
church in Mesopotamia. We must pray that by the goodness of 
Divine Providence, the Church of England may never be re- 
duced to “ first principles,” as the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
has been. In the dispensation of affliction wherewith it pleased 
God to visit the Scottish Church, good, however, has been brought 
out of evil; and the steadiness of attachment to the genuine prin- 
ciples of Apostolic regimen has been the result of much trial— 
persecution at one time, and neglect now.” 

It is obvious, that as soon as the penal laws were abrogated, 
the time was come for a union between the two classes of Epis- 
copalians in Scotland, the English, namely, and those of native or- 
dination. ‘The only step necessary for this desirable consummation 
was the acknowledgement, by the whole of the indigenous church, 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles, as the confession of their faith. 
Prior to the date at which we have now arrived, the only symbol 
of theological belief recognised among churchmen in the North, 
was the form drawn up under the auspices of Knox and ratified 
by the Scottish Parliament in the year 1567. In 1804 a general 
synod of the Episcopal clergy was held in the county of Kincar- 
dine, when the Thirty-Nine Articles were formally adopted by 
the two chambers of bishops and presbyters as the standard of 
their faith and doctrine, and signed by all present. The union 
from that moment advanced successfully; and now, we are happy 
to find, that it embraces every congregation in Scotland with the 
exception of three, whose ministers, for reasons which at this 
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distance we cannot possibly comprehend, consent to remain in 
a state of the most glaring schism. 

The conduct of Dr. Sandford, on the occasion just described, 
was highly meritorious. He set the example of union to the 
English and Irish clergy, who, like himself, held independent cha- 
pels in Edinburgh; recommending the measure at once by sound 
argument, and by an appeal to the apostolical principles of church 
government. In one of the volumes now before us, there are in- 
serted, Reasons for Uniting with the Scottish Episcopal Com- 
munion,” which do great honour to his memory. Asan Episcopal 
clergyman officiating in that country, he declared he could see 
no objection to the union of the two bodies—to the submission 
of the English clergy there, to the spiritual authority of the Scot- 
tish bishops. “ Nay,” he adds, “ I think it my duty, under these 
circumstances, to make this submission, in order that the congre- 
vation attending my ministry may enjoy the advantages and the 
regularity arising from the superimtendence of a bishop, of which we 
have been hitherto deprived ;—-we are Episcopalians depending 
on no ecclesiastical superior; which is almost a contradiction im 
terms; for the prelates of the Church of England can exercise no 
authority in Scotland. ‘These circumstances have, for a consider- 
able period, given pain to many serious and reflecting persons; 
and imdeed no faithful member of the Church of England can look 
upon them as things indifferent. | Every well-informed Christian 
knows how indispensable it is to our comfort and edification, as 
au Episcopal society, that these deficiencies should be supplied, 
and that these irregularities should be corrected. The submis- 
sion of the English clergy to the spiritual superintendence of the 
Scottish bishops is the easy and obvious remedy of the anomalies 
of our situation, ‘This remedy is now placed within our reach, 
and that we shall act piously and wisely by embracing it, will be 
evident to every one who considers that the Scottish bishops are 
true bishops of the Church of Christ, and their Apostolical suc- 
cession is the same with that of the bishops of the Church of 
England; for the present governors of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church derive their authority in a direct succession from those 
Scottish bishops who were consecrated by the prelates of the Church 
of England, at Westminster, 15th December, 1661. The political 
perplexities which in former times occasioned the introduction 
of the English clergy into this country, and the separation of our 
chapels from the Episcopal Church of Scotland, have long been 
at anend, and the objections to our union, which might have been 
urged on that score, are entirely taken away. The continuance 
of our separation is therefore wholly causeless, considered in every 
pomtof view. But causeless separation from a pure church is the 
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sin of schism, an offence of which it is impossible that any pious 
and enlightened Christian can think lightly. By this junction of 
our communion with the venerable church, which was once the 
established church of the land, every thing will be amended in 
our situation which was irregular, and nothing altered but what 
was wrong. Let it be considered that by the submission of our 
clergy to the Scottish bishops, we strengthen instead of weakening 
our connection with the Church of England ; for the Church of 
‘ngland, as a pure branch of the universal Church of Christ is 
in communion with the Episcopal church of Scotland, also a pure 
branch of the universal church; and every English clergyman 
who would be faithful to the principles which he professed at his 
ordination, must, therefore necessarily acknowledge the authority 
of the Scottish bishops while he resides within the jurisdiction of 
their communion.” 

There is another tract on the same subject in the second volume 
of these Remains, entitled, “ The Spiritual character and claims 
of the bishops of the Episcopal church m Scotland, briefly stated 
in a letter to a friend.” In this little Essay he forms us, that 
an objection has been sometimes made in the case of his church 
that “ bishops must be appointed by the king, and that a church 
cannot exist independent of the state.” This objection, originat- 
ing in deplorable ignorance, is best answered by a simple question, 
namely, “ How were bishops appointed, and how did the Chris- 
tian Church exist for the first $00 years, when the religion of 
Jesus Christ was persecuted by the state? Constantine the Great, 
the first Christian Roman Emperor, came to the throne im the year 
306. The first great Christian Council assembled under his au- 
thority, was at Nice, in Bithynia, in the year 325, At that period 
therefore, Christianity was the established religion of the Roman 
empire. But before Constantine there was no connection be- 
tween the churchand state; therefore, if the church cannot exist 
independently of the state, there was no church for the first three 
centuries.’ He farther tells us that “ when the question of the 
union of the English-ordained clergy and their congregations was 
much agitated some years ago, | had frequent occasion to know 
the opinion of many of the English bishops upon the subject ; 
and all, to whom I had access, uniformly recommended the mea- 
sure as the duty of the clergy and their people ; and two of them 
(one of whom bad unquestionably no superior in learning on the 
bench,) declared to me, without hesitation, that they considered 


the Episcopal clergy and their congregations, who continued in-. 


dependent of the Scottish bishops, to be guilty of schism.” 
In reviewing the history of the Scottish Episcopal Church, both 
as an establishment, and as a religious body merely tolerated, we 
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«je have encountered a variety of facts which may be held as matter 


of warning and instruction at the present moment in both divisions 
of the island. We have observed in the first place, that the over- 
throw of the northern church at the revolution was accomplished 
by a minority, who had rendered themselves formidable by their 
factious spirit and unwearied activity. It was represented to 
King William, when in Holland, that the Scottish people were 


¥ almost entirely presbyterians, and were desirous to have the ec- 
4 i clesiastical constitution of their country reduced to the pattern of 
ei ‘f Geneva; nor was it until he had been some time in London and 
aah had the means of receiving more correct information, that he dis- 
fet covered the deceit which had been practised upon him. He then 
ye found out the real truth, namely, that the feeling in favour of the 
ty Calvinistic model which had been described to him as nearly un- 


| versal, was confined to the “ meaner and trading sort of people,” 
ee and that the nobility and gentry were, with few exceptions, more 


bck iuclined to support Episcopacy. In fact, in the whole country 
cra beyond the River ‘Tay, there were not more than five presbyterian 
ri ge places of worship, when the form of the national religion was 
ay. changed. "The disaffection and cry for reform was limited to a 
Liab few fanatical counties in the south-western parts of Scotland, 
Vs tote where the ministers were in general very ignorant, and the in- 
} ie habitants excessively narrow-minded. In Edinburgh, on the other 
a hand, almost all the better instructed class were pleased with the 
at hierarchy, and preferred the liturgical mode of worship ; and as 
{ g a proof of this, we may mention that, even after the full operation 
a4 of the severe laws enacted by the government of Walliam and 


Mary, for suppressing the non-juring cause among the Scots, 


LE ee, there were in the northern capital, the population of which did 
a kak not then amount to one-third of what it is at present, no fewer 
ie yg than sixteen chapels or meeting-houses. But the minority were 
; rah “I incessant in their complaints and loud in their demands. The 
( 1 Ore higher orders who are not easily moved by a popular impulse, 
Pa ee and too much disposed to undervalue the opinions of the multitude, 
remained unconcerned spectators of certain striking events which 
1 ” preceded the Revolution, and which clearly indicated to every 
st he discernmg eye the course that affairs did eventually take. 
a pt Ilence, we may see that, m order to realize the most important 
hae changes m the ecclesiastical or even the civil constitution of a 
ae kingdom, it is not necessary that the majority of the people should 
are desire the mnovation, and far less, that the wealth and learning 
‘ee of the country should pave the way for its introduction. A church 
A may be destroyed by a mob who have no other object but plun- 


der and the love of mischief, or by the machinations of a few 
demagogues who have nothing to lose, and to whom almost any 
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change must be for the better. The state of the public mind in 
Scotland, between the era of the Restoration and that of the Re- 
volution, was unsettled ina very high degree. ‘The distracted 
condition of the country during the grand rebellion, the habits of 
war and pillage to which a large portion of the people were inured, 
the want of employment, and the secret incitement which, it is 
suspected, was practised by many in the higher ranks, who dreaded 
the restoration of the church to the full enjoyment of the wealth 
and privileges which had formerly belonged to her, might perhaps 
be regarded as the probable causes of that seditious humour which 
was ever and anon bursting forth among the inhabitants of the 
westerncounties. At all events it cannot be denied thata large body 
among the labouring class had become at once seditious and miser- 
able in the extreme. Mr. Fletcher, a political writer of that period, 
calculated that there were no fewer than 200,000 sturdy beggars, 
threatening the property and disturbing the peace of the kingdom ; 
and recommended that this enormous evil should be forthwith 
remedied by the general adoption of domestic slavery. Religion, 
it may be presumed, was, in many cases, the pretext rather than 
the cause of those armed tumults which repeatedly called for the 
severity of the government, and which in the end proved fatal to 
the establishment of the Episcopal Church. We need not apply 
these remarks to the condition of England at the present day— 
he may read that runneth. 

Another circumstance which militated against Episcopacy in 
Scotland, was the undue subserviency of some of the bishops to 
the civil government of the period, as well as the share which they 
took in those inauspicious measures which rendered the names 
of Charles the Second and his brother so extremely unpopular 
among the peasantry of that kingdom. Lauderdale, a licentious 
and brutal character, was at the same time a violent presbyterian, 
and entertained, of course, no friendly sentiments towards the 
hierarchy. ‘lo accomplish his objects in regard to the turbulent 
covenanters, as also against the Established Church, he adopted, 
from time to time, the most sanguinary resolutions, in which he 
prevailed upon his right reverend colleagues in the privy council 
to concur. Hence, the legal murders and military executions 
which disgraced the reigns of the last Stuarts north of the ‘Tweed, 
were ascribed to the Archbishops and their brethren on the Epis- 
copal bench, who, for the security of their own order, were sup- 
posed to stimulate the zeal of the royal commissioners. From 
these facts it has resulted, that Episcopacy in Scotland has ever 
had to struggle with recollections which, though they are con- 
nected with occurrences altogether foreign to its principles asa 
system of church government, have had a powerful effect in sway- 
ing the sentiments of the people, and in thereby disqualifying 
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them for a candid examination of the grounds on which it has 
recommended itself to the greater part of the Christian world. 
Hlad the Scottish prelates confined themselves to the duties of 
their sacred office, and left the torturing, hanging, and dragooning 
of the fanatical covenanters to Lauderdale, Rothes, and their de- 
bauched associates, they would have escaped participation in 
many scenes which tended. greatly to weaken their professional 
influence, as well as to cloud the annals of the Episcopal es- 
tablishment with the most unfavourable remembrances. Nothing 
so much alienates the hearts of the people from the church, as 
the suspicion that her dignitaries are leagued with the civil power 
in carrying forward unpopular measures. At no period, indeed, 

is a political prelate a useful ally to religion ; but there are times 

when the exertions of such a person, however wise and patriotic, 
have no other effect than to bring calumny upon himself, and to 
hasten the downfal of his order. Had Archbishop "Sharpe 
eschewed the Council-board at Edinburgh, and devoted all his 
time and activity of mind to the business of his diocese, it 1s more 
than probable, that the bloody scene of Magus-moor would never 
have taken place, and that a moderate Episcopacy would have 
continued to be the ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland. 

A third reflection which has suggested itself to us while trac- 
ing the history of the Scottish hierarchy, whether established or 
tolerated, is of a more comfortable nature than those already 
stated. We see how difficult, nay how impossible it is, to destroy 
a communion founded on the apostolical principles which sup- 
port an Episcopal church, Never was a persecution against a 
religious body more determined and systematic, or better calcula- 
ied to effect its object, than that which was inflicted during the 
wreater part of a century on our brethren in Scotland. The clergy 
were denounced, deprived, and in some cases outlawed. Their 
chapels were burnt, or shut up, while they themselves were sub- 
ject to imprisonment and even transportation for hfe, should they 
presume to perform a religious service to a member of their own 
communion, or conduct the worship of God to more than five 
persons besides their families. Mr. Chambers tells us that when 
the statute of 1748 was enforced, “ many of the Episcopal clergy 
fled to America for refuge; but the bulk of them remained in 
Scotland, still determined to bear up against the great evil in the 
best way they could. Everywhere all semblance of public wor- 
ship was avoided, and the old system was recommenced of visit- 
ing families in private; when a few faithful followers met to cele- 
brate the rites of the church in secresy and darkness, they 
were very caretul of avoiding all outward appearance of congre- 
gating together. Sometimes during the dark age of Episcopacy 
which followed, they had little chapels, if such they can be called, 
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in the recesses of narrow closes or alleys in the towns and cities, 
where a few individuals met with caution and by stealth. Fre- 
quently these secluded places of worship were in the lofts of 
ruined stables and cow-houses, and were only approachable by 
movable ladders and trap-doors placed under the charge of some 
judicious and careful member. — At no time, for many years, did 
they dare to let such places of retirement be known but to those 
on whom the strongest reliance could be placed. At the present 
day in Scotland, in the same way that the caves and places of 
retreat of the heroes of the Covenant are shown, so in many of the 
towns north of Edinburgh are still exhibited the rude garrets and 
antiquated apartments in which, at one period, there met a few 
lonely worshippers belonging to the Episcopal church.” “ Con- 
sidermg the privations endured by the Scottish Episcopal church, 
with very little intermission down to the beginning of this century, 
itis matter of surprise that it should have survived the stormy 
period of its history ; yet, ike the Vaudois or Waldenses, it seems 
to have possessed a lofty conservative principle which it was im- 
possible to quench amid a thousand dangers and difficulties.” 
The value of this “ conservative principle,” peculiar, it would 
seem, to an Episcopal church, will appear in a more vivid light 
where we compare the Syrian Christians in India, the Waldenses, 
and the Scottish Episcopalians to every other order of men who 
have had to strive and suffer for the sake of religion. The Puri- 
tans, for example, are not; or if they exist at all, it is in the form 
of Unitarians and Deists. ‘The Covenanters, too, in the North 
have disappeared; or if there be any where a few small remains 
of them, they present nothing in their doctrine or mode of wor- 
ship to distinguish them from the great body of Presbyterians 
among whom they have melted down. So it is with almost every 
other sect which has had to encounter the resistance of the civil 
power or of adominantestablishment. In twoorthree generations, 
they either expire or comply. But the foundations of Episcopy 
stand sure in the storm not less than in the sunshine. ‘Though it 
may be condemned for a time to lie among the pots, it comes 
forth at length with its feathers like gold, without change or taint. 
The dawn, however long delayed, finds it the same as when the 
cloud of night fell and enveloped it in darkness. In regard to the 
Scottish Episcopal church in its actual circumstances, Mr. Cham- 
bers remarks, that “ it pursues a serene and temperate course, 
disturbing the complacency of no one, and fulfillmg the idea of a 
simple yet efficient ecclesiastical institution. It seems to have 
prayed with success to be delivered from all false doctrine, heresy 
and schism; for few communities of Christians trouble society so 
little with their internal or external arrangements. Within its 
NO. XVII.—JAN. IBSI. 
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sacred pale no jars or heresies are ever known to fester or break 
out. By the constant use of an orthodox liturgy and creeds, and the 
daily reading of those parts of Scripture comprehending the plain 
principles of true religion, no new dogma of belief can be started; 
and its members would lay no stress on the declamations of pulpit 
orators if at variance with the doctrines therein set forth and fixed. 
There is a completeness about this communion which must strike 
every one who examines it. Its constitution and forms require 
little or no amendment. Its creed is one and unchangeable. It 
does not consider Christianity as a science susceptible of im- 
provement every generation. By reason of this continuity of 
principle, this steadfastness of belief, the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland is perhaps destined to stand as an impregnable bulwark 
of orthodoxy in the land; and should it be the fate of the Kirk 
and its dissenting bodies to be frittered aw ay by the conceits of 
erring and short-sighted men, this poor, this oft-contemned, but 
unchanging communion may be the means of keeping alive and 
handing down unimpaired to the latest posterity, that pure and 
beneficent faith once delivered to the Saints. 

From these details we find that a legal establishment by the 
government of any country Is perhaps less essential to the exis- 
tence of an Episcopal Church than of any other form of eccle- 
siastical polity. In America, where the State refuses to patronize 
any particular denomination of Christians, there are already ten 
Bishops and about seven hundred congregations, Still we are 
not inclined to undervalue the numerous advantages which result 
from the countenance of the civil power and the appropriation of 
a settled revenue; and do therefore most ardently hope that Divine 
Providence will long avert the day when indifference to religion 
in one portion of our rulers, and a spurious liberality im others, 
may lead to the dissolution of that salutary union between Church 
and State, which has, in more than one occasion, preserved to this 
great empire the blessings of freedom, and of an unrivalled con- 
stitution. The spiritual authority of our prelates does not, in- 
deed, depend upon the sanction of the crown, and the validity of 
the ministrations which belong to the inferior clergy is altogether 
independent of legislative enactments. So far the perpetuity of 
the Church is founded on a rock, against which even the gates of 
Hell cannot prevail. But we are nevertheless convinced that the 
prosperity and happiness of Great Britain are bound up In one 
bundle with the preservation of our Establishment, and that they 
must be kept or lost together. Even the stability of the Pres- 
byterian Kirk of Scotland hangs upon the welfare of the Church 
of England so closely, that the former could not survive ten 

years the political death of her elder sister. 
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When on this subject we may remark, that the interests of 
Episcopacy, viewed in reference to the United Kingdom at large, 
are under no small obligation to our brethren in Scotland. The 
intercourse between the different parts of the island is infinitely 
greater now than it was in the days of William and Mary, when 
the Episcopal church was put down in that country; and many 
English families repair to North Britain every year for education, 
in the pursuits of business, or to fill public offices under the 
crown. It is cf no small importance to such persons individually 
as well as to their native Church, to be assured that they can join 
a body whose creed, liturgy, doctrines, sacraments, and orders are 
the same as their own,—who are in fact, as far as spiritual mat- 
ters are concerned, the same communion, in the strict apostolical 
meaning of the phrase. 

In other circumstances, the members of the English establish- 
ment resident in Scotland would be subjected to much inconve- 
nience, and might be tempted to become either wandering late- 
tudinarians, or regardless of all public worship. Like too many 
of the present age who have no higher notion of achurch than that 
it is a form of religion countenanced by the laws, they might 
conceive that presbyterianism was as much entitled to their vene- 
ration as the more ancient model which they had been accus- 
tomed to respect on the southern side of the border. But, as 
matters actually stand, our countrymen find in the North not only 
the means of worshipping God after the manner of their fathers, 
but a regularly formed church, the clergy of which are tenacious 
of all the principles which distinguish Episcopalians, and devoted 
in their hearts to that more powerful and much honoured Esta- 
blishment from which they have twice derived the apostolical 
succession. 

For these reasons we are not insensible to the importance of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church; and should therefore, be happy 
to find that some expedient could be devised by the legislature for 
relieving her ministers from those professional disabilities, as ap- 
plicable to this part of the kingdom, which did not attach to 
them when they were persecuted as non-jurors, and denounced 
by the government as not fit to be tolerated. 
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Arr. VILI.—Principles of Geology; being an Attempt to Explain 
the former Changes of the Earth's Surface by reference to 
Causes now in operation. By Charles Lyell, Esq. F.R.S. 
For. Sec. to the Geol. Soc., &c. In 2 vols. Vol. I. ye W ood 
Cuts, Plans, &c. 15s. Murray. 1850. 

We write for the present as geologists; a character not incon- 

sistent, we trust, with our more usual function of theological 

critics. In that capac ity we rejoiced most sincerely at the. ap- 
pearance of Mr. Lyell’s book. Much as the science to which it 
refers has been talked of in modern times, it has been difficult or 
impossible for mere popular readers to acquire any distinct or 
connected acquaimtance with what has lately been done in this 
department of knowledge. ‘The situation of geology has, in this 
respect, been for some time peculiar and anomalous. Its culti- 
vators in this country have, during several years, resembled more 
one of the schools of philosophers of the ancient world, where 
conversation and action were the means of communicating know- 
ledge, than a sect of these modern times, mm which the press 
is supposed to be the source of all information, and popular 
circulation the criterion of all progress. ‘The English school of 
geology has long consisted of a body of active, inquiring men, 
eager suitors of “truth, forming their opinions principally by the 
use of their own eves, feet, and hands ; by the intercourse of con- 
versation; and by a diligent perusal of each other’s writings, 
which, from various causes, were little studied and not generally 
known beyond their own circle. Their disciples have been 
taught, their converts and teachers formed, with the hammer in 
their hands, with the knapsack at their backs, or at their saddle- 
bow, in long and laborious | Journeys, amid privation and difficulty; 
with a perpetual personal exercise, both of the most minute dis- 
crimination of differences, and of the widest sweep of combina- 
tion. By the long-continued application of such efforts on the 
part of a number of men of vigorous minds and bodies, a mass of 
knowledge has been collected, most remarkable both in its quan- 
uty and its kind. We do not speak so much of the wide range of 
country which has been, in one manner or other, observed ;— 
though this, reac hing from the plains of the Mississippi to the 

coasts of New Holland, may well strike a common reader j;— 

but the accumulated facts of geology have characters tar more 

curious than the extent of country from which they are gathered. 

The possibility having been practically ascertained, of discrimi- 

hating successive strata by their organic contents and by their 

position, this process has been followed out in England with a 

sagacity, perseverance, and success, which must make it hereafter 
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appear one of the most remarkable passages in the history of 
science. ‘The consequence has been, that a large portion of the 
English strata, subdivided and characterised in the most delicate 
detail, has become the rule and model to which the corresponding 
rocks of other parts of Europe are referred. ‘The names by which 
Mr. Smith taught us to describe our formations, though often of 
most uncouth form, have obtained a European currency; and 
wre manifestly become part of the permanent phraseology of the 
scientific world. We hear of coral-rag and cornbrash from 
French, of Kimmeridge clay and Lias from German geologists. 
Aud these inquirers, thus acknowledging the standard to which 
they refer, take the best and only method of learning rightly to 
apply this adopted language. ‘The most active and emment of 
the rising geological students of France and Germany have 
visited our soil, not only to make the acquaintance of our 
geologists, to learn their speculative views and doctrines; but, 
far more, to learn by the use of their own senses the elements of 
the British geological alphabet; to inspect the collections where 
characterise specimens are preserved; and more especially to 
question, with a very robust note of interrogation, the rocks in 
which our countrymen had found the materials of their classifica- 
tion; to spend days and weeks in incessant manual toil in the 
most desolate parts of our island; esteeming themselves most 
fortunate if they could obtain, to guide and inform their labour, 
the personal assistance and direction of some English hammerer, 
already acquainted with the faces and names of our petralogical 
family. In this manner England has been, and is, in a great 
measure, the type and normal scheme, by reference to which the 
hature of a large division of the strata in other countries is ex- 
pressed. The excellent geological maps of the North of Europe 
by Hoffman, and of Germany by Von Buch, are full of recogm- 
tions of the authority of the English arrangements and views; and 
the map of France, which MM. Brochant, De Beaumont, and 
Dufresnoy, are now constructing in a truly scientific manner, was 
undertaken by the government in express imitation of the geolo- 
gical map of England. Foal 

It is difficult not to observe, in passing, that while this is noto- 
riously the position of our geological school, it is somewhat un- 
reasonable that we should have to hear persons on all sides 
assuming, without a tittle of evidence, as if it were a matter of 
the most obvious certainty, “ the decline of science in England.” 
If any of our countrymen choose to consign to other nations 
the superiority in chemistry, or astronomy, or mathematics, or 
mechanics, or any science of which they may suppose them- 
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selves to have the disposal, we shall not here argue agaist such 
generosity; though we must own that it seems to us somewhat 
faint-hearted to fancy that all scientific distinction has passed away 
from a country in which the tomb is hardly yet closed upon 
Davy, and Wollaston, and Young; and in which we have still, 
in many departments of science, numbers so well-informed and 
some so eminent. But we really must object to having the pre- 
eminence in the science now under our consideration tost over to 
we know not whom, merely for the sake of humouring the flow of 
this splenetic declamation. And we utterly reject the supposition 
that this science is on the decline im our country; or that there 1s 
any presumption of the kind to be collected from the mismanage- 
ment, real or imaginary, of particular societies, or from the follies 
and misdemeanors of particular persons. Geology has flourished 
and is flourishing, in virtue of the strenuous and disinterested 
exertions of a body of men animated by the love of knowledge, 
and by a spirit singularly candid, active, and liberal; and we trust 
the time is yet far distant, when it will come to be ‘supposed that 
the fortunes of this noble study are to be affected by piuful quar- 
rels about the expense of official dinners, or slips of secretarial 
penmanship, 

But we have no wish to dwell upon this subject, having thus 
entered our protest against the indignity of having our science and 
its condition included in such sweeping and hasty judgments 
as have recently been floating about in the world. We have not, 
however, yet finished our observations on the peculiar character 
of our present geological school; for there is a point still to be 
mentioned, in which it is, at least, as remarkable as in any thing 
we have vet noticed. © Notwithstanding that the labour and 
industry of our geological observers have been such as men sel- 
dom bestow, except for the purpose of proving or confirming 
some favourite opmion, their self-denial and temperance in abstain- 
ing from theory-making have been quite as eminent as their dili- 
gence in collecting materials. ‘To any one acquainted with the 
recent original produc tions of our geological literature, this must 
have occurred us a very curious charac teristic. Nothing c an be 
more ¢ opious or communicative than these publications, so far as 
details are concerned. ‘To describe, to circumscribe, to subdivide 
the strata of particular localities; to class, distinguish, restore the 
animal remains discovered; to identify distant tocks in the mi- 
nutest circumstances; these and similar subjects have been the 
theme of many a long and dreary communication which has been 
read to the Geological Socie ty, ‘and which it required all the in- 
genuity and good taste of the members to enliven by the agreeable 
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extempore discussions which succeed the readings. In most 
cases the writers described what they saw, and that was all. 
Stones were to them as flowers to Peter Bell: 


‘ A primrose on a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


‘The case was not as in former days, when the crystals of a 
single hand-specimen were supposed capable of revealing the 
history of the original condition of the world. No doubt among 
all this mass of detail, (most valuable and indispensable, notwith- 
standing its tendency to tiresomeness,) there did occur and must 
occur suggestions and opinions as to the causes and connexions of 
the appearances described. It was the glimmering of dim and 
distant truths of this kind, which often gave the subject the charm 
of an oriental fiction; and lured the i inquirers onwards, 


‘“ O'er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense or rare,” 


But that which was truly admirable, was the constancy and firm- 
uess with which our geologists abstained from either dwelling 
upon such speculations as important, positive, certain, and lead- 
ing points in the science; or from considering an assent to any 
such opinions as a proof of the orthodoxy and soundness of 
geological faith of any of their brethren. ‘There was among them 
a strong suspicion of all generalities ; an inflexible rejection of 
every thing which referred to Mr. Jenkinson’s favourite topic of 
“the cosmogony or creation of the world ;” and a resolute determi- 
nation not to be misled, even by the most tempting promises of a 
beautiful and consistent theory, mto the rashness of generalizing 
from immature and partial observations, 

It is manifest that such habits in the geologists, though emi- 
nently judicious and philosophical, must stand exceedingly i in the 
way of their presenting themselves in an attractive form before 
common readers. Such persons require general propositions, 
because those are the only ones which to them have the air of 
knowledge. "They want to know whether the earth was formed 
by fire or water ; whether the deluges which have swept its sur- 
face were caused by an alteration of its axis, and so on, And if 
the geologist shrinks from the responsibility of answering such 
questions, they lose all interest in him and his pursuits. ‘They 
have not, nor can have, any pleasure in accumulating and arrang- 
ing facts. which produce no impression except a suspended and 
expectant tendency to believe. ‘They have no conception that, 
with reference to scientific propositions, scepticism may be the 
only sound belief. It was therefore, in this state of the science, 
next to impossible to write a good systematic book on the sub- 
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ject, adapted to the popular mind. A collection, indeed, of local 
facts, geographically and stratigraphically arranged, like the ex- 
lithe work of Conybeare and Phillips, an admi- 
rable guide to those who were willing to use their eyes and hands 
while “travelling about: and other seological compilations with 
particular objects were produced possessing considerable merit. 
But whenever a book came forth, directed principally to theo- 
retical speculations on the general points, it was Immediately cer- 
tain that it did not proceed from the pen of any good working 
geologist; and in such cases the works were, in fact, full of arbi- 
trary assumptions and of erroneous and misunderstood state- 
ments; belonging, in their style of philosophizing, to the days 
when men retired into their closets and shut their eves to the 
external world that they might construct “ theories of ‘the earth” 
with less interruption. 

This having been the state of the subject hitherto, we took u 
with no small ¢ uriosity a work having sucha ttle as “The Prin- 
ciples of Geology” by Mr. Lyell, who i is unquestionably one ot 
the most vigorous and intelligent of the hammer-bearing philoso- 
phers. We seemed to see, in the mere outside of such a volume, 
an augury that the spell was broken which had so long contined 
the intellectual movements of our geologists; and to have in ita 
promise of more than one theory, more than one speculative cons 
troversy, soon to arise, among those who had hitherto bruised our 
rocks and ransacked our shores, content if they could determine 
whether the upper or lower green sand was in their hands, or 
whether an ichthyosaur or a plesiosaur had rewarded their toils. 

We believe it willere long be found, that our suspicions of a 
fresh outbreak of the spirit of theorizing among our geologists are 
not unfounded; but we by no means think ‘thie an mee: at the 
present moment. ‘The quantity of facts and views brought 
together since the days of former theories is so great, that the ex- 
periment at present, under an able hand, will be made with far 
different: conditions from those which formerly belonged to it. 
And itis requisite that this trial should, from time to time, be 
resumed, both that meu may fully discuss any plausible mode of 
deducing mierences from their phenomena; and also that there 
may be something to encourage and attract those weaker brethren, 
whose minds m: iv not be of a cast severe enough to go on col- 
lecting facts which have no other merit than that they are facts. 
It can hardly happen, in such attempts at combining our materials, 
but that some new truths of greater or less comprehensiveness 
will be educed, though the highest and widest connecting princi- 
ples may be doubtful and hazardous. And having said so ‘much of 
the aspect of the science at the period of Mr. Lyell’s essay to 
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construct a system, we shall proceed to the consideration of his 
work, in which there is much to illustrate the preceding reflexions. 

The general proposition which it is the main object of Mr, 
Lyell’s book to render probable, is, though not new, somewhat 
startling, as the reproduction of a theory, which, after being much 
talked of, seemed to be abandoned, in consequence of the views 
which observation had forced upon men’s minds. — It is, in short, 
the well-known Eluttonian doctrine, that the strata at the surface 
of the earth have been formed by the agency of causes which still 
continue to act in the usual course of the world, It asserts that 
a variety of agents of degradation and decay, operating upon 
mountains aud shores, carry perpetually accumulating masses of 
materials into the depths of the ocean; and that at certain irre- 
gular, but very distant periods of time, these deposits, cemented 
and consolidated, are elevated by the action of that subterraneous 
tire which shows itself to us in the volcano and the earthquake, 
and thus become continents and mountain ranges. ‘The doctrine 
promulgated in this form by Hutton and his disciples, was consi- 
dered sufficiently bold, and indeed the minds of most men shrunk 
from the indefinite and boundless cycles, the enormous succession 
of progressive ages, which such operations, on the most moderate 
calculation, must require. But Mr. Lyell seems to know no 
such weakness; his view of the causes of things seems to elevate 
him to the felicity of condition which the poet envies in the in- 
vestigator who 

‘“* Metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus.” 

Our modern Huttonian not only ridicules the weak parsimony of 
those who wish to spare the /easé valuable of all things, past time ; 
but he professes also to have raised himself above the need of 
that machinery which his predecessor in theory had recourse to. 
Hutton, for the purpose of getting his continents above water, 
or of manufacturing a chain of Alps or Andes, did not disdain to 
call in something more than the common volcanic eruptions which 
we read of in newspapers from time to time. He was content 
to have a period of paroxysmal action—an extraordinary convul- 
sion in the bowels of the earth—an epoch of general destruction 
and violence, to usher in one of restoration and life. Mr, Lyell 
throws away all such cratches; he walks alone in the path of his 
speculations ; he requires no paroxysms, no extraordinary periods ; 
he is content to take burning mountains as he finds them; and, 
with the assistance of the stock of volcanos and earthquakes now 
on hand, he undertakes to transform the earth from any one of its 
geological conditions to any other. He requires time, no doubt: 
he must not be hurried in his proceedings. But if we will allow 
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him a free stage in the wide circuit of eternity, he will ask no 
other favour ; he will fight his undaunted way through formations, 
transition and flétz—through oceanic and lacustrine deposits ; 
and does not despair of carrying us triumphantly from the dark 
and venerable schist of Skiddaw, to the alternating tertiaries of 
the Isle of Wight, or even to the more recent shell-beds of the 
Sicilian coasts, whose antiquity is but, as it were, of yester-myriad 
of years. 

We fear that this account of Mr. Lyell’s object may lead our 
readers to believe that his book is a tissue of fanciful speculations 
and hazardous conclusions, Certainly nothing could be more 
unjust than such an impression. ‘Though we are not prepared 
to assent to all the opinions which he propounds, it is impossible 
to think otherwise of his work than as a most skilful and mas- 
terly attempt to combine into a consistent view a large mass of 
singularly curious observations and details, which no one but an 
accomplished geologist could have brought together. Even if it 
were to be considered merely as a new exposition of the Hut- 
tonian theory, there is no comparison in the fullness and variety 
of his facts, in the clear intelligence of their true nature and bear- 
ing, between this and any previous work of the kind: but the 
book has in truth a higher character; for it is so constructed, that 
the reader may avail himself of Mr. Lyell’s aid, his rich and preg- 
nant observation, his sound and well- -ponde valk comparison ; and 


may then choose for himself, whether he will be led by his author 
into the regions of chaos, to trace 


* The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Ilimitable ocean without bound.” 


‘To pomt out what is new and important in Mr. Lyell’s trea- 
tise, and its bearimg on that which is already known; to mark, 
at the same time, what in ius speculations is insecure and 
extravagant, or what in the exposition of them 1s incautiously or 
objectionably expressed ; these offices would require a work as 
large as that which we have to revie W, oF probably larger, bec Use 
“ the cover of the salt hides the salt.” But to give some speci- 
mens of these various merits and defects, properly belongs to our 
business, and this we shall endeavour to do as briefly as possible. 

Some of the most novel and interesting observations of our 
author refer to a class of strata which, for want of a better word, 
we will for the present call the penultimate formations ; hoping 
that Mr. Lyell, or some other well-informed and judicious geolo- 
gist, will soon fix upon them some suitable appellation : > and ip 
explaining what we mean by this term, we must give a sketch of 
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geological discovery, which will, we hope, render intelligible the 
observations we shall afterwards have to make. 

The fortunes of this science, during the last half century, have 
conducted it, by a very remarkable course, at the same time, 
through four main divisions of its subject, and through the four 
principal scientific nations of Europe. 

The first form under which this portion of knowledge was sys- 
tematically presented, was mineralogical geology, the cultivation 
of which had Germany for its pomt of origin and activity. The 
disciples of Werner received from their highly-gifted teacher an 
arrangement of rocks, which taught them to distinguish their 
kinds according to the mineralogical character, and to look for 
the same succession of such members in every part of the world. 
As a doctrine generally applicable, nothing can be more hasty and 
baseless than this. ‘The generality of the type laid down by the 
school of Freyberg, was an assumption perfectly gratuitous ; nor 
could any progress be made in determining the order of superpo- 
sition of strata, tll the distinction and identification of them were 
made to depend on ad/ their characters ; and of these, the marks 
derived from their organic contents, are imcomparably more im- 
portant than those from their materials. But to this celebrated 
school we must not refuse the praise of having undertaken the 
stratigraphical examination of Europe in a spirit of zeal, of acute- 
ness, and of combination, worthy of the philosophical character of 
the Germans, and of the vivid and comprehensive mind of the 
founder of the sect. And even yet we do not possess, for the clas- 
sification of primary rocks, those namely which are not charac- 
terized by remains of organized beings, any better means or rules 
than have proceeded from the Wernerian investigators. Several 
of the divisions of the floétz formations as discriminated by Werner, 
have undoubtedly also been retained by the most enlightened 
modern geologists. But we conceive that this arrangement was 
undeniably constructed at first without any clear or proper appre- 
ciation of that organic evidence which alone can authorize its ex- 
tensive application. It is on this account that we attribute to the 
Wernerians, as their really valuable distinction, the cultivation of 
mineralogical or primary geology. 

We turn from them to notice secondary geology, a wide depart- 
ment of the science, which belongs in a very considerable mea- 
sure to England. The conviction, suggested by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with an immense variety of details, that the strata of 
this country may be distinguished by the shells and other fossils 
which are found in them: that by this means even minute sub- 
divisions of beds may be traced from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, and recognised unerringly under almost any mode of 
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occurrence :—this discovery, so important in itself and in its con- 
sequences, is due to Mr. Smith, who, as a mineral surveyor, had 
his attention early drawn to such views. We are informed by 
Mr. Lyell that Mr. Smith published his “ ‘Tabular View of the 
British Strata” in 1790, and there proposed a classification of the 
secondary formations of the West of England: but the map of 
England, in which he embodied the results of many patient and 
active years’ labour, did not appear till 1815; and in the mean 
time others had caught (some probably from him) the same spirit 
of investigation, and were verifying the same conceptions. ‘The 
Geological Society of London, founded in 1807, was at the same 
time an evidence of the existence of these views, and a means of 
applying them to the analysis of every part of our soil and shore. 
It so happens, moreover, that our island exhibits, in a form sin- 
gularly condensed, and yet distinct, most of the members of the 
secondary stratigraphical series of Europe; and our coasts afford 
natural sections which eminently facilitate the examination of 
these phenomena. From these causes it has arisen, as we have 
already said, that England has hitherto been the head-quarters of 
secondary geology—the country where its cultivators are most ac- 
tive and successful, and where most of its leading and normal ex- 
— are sought. 

The glory of the third great branch of the subject, tertiary 
geology, belongs to France, and forms one of the brightest points 
in the luminous path of discovery which her men of science have 
trodden in our times. We cannot sufficiently admire the happy 
conjunction which at this period of geological investigation placed 
together the excavations of the Parisian district, so teeming with 
new and strange facts, and the vast talents and profound know- 
ledge of Cuvier, so peculiarly adapted to create the new science 
which these phenomena required for their solution. It was in 
1808, that Cuvier and Brogniart began to publish those views of 
the mineral geography of the neighbourhood of Paris, which soon 
became a subject of leading curiosity throughout Europe. Their 
investigations led them to the conviction that the rock on which 
Paris rests is composed of a succession of deposits, not extending 
across the country like the secondary strata, but limited within a 
certain circle or basin, and most remarkable for their contents. 
It appeared that these rocks contain some beds characterized by 
remains belonging entirely to land and fresh-water animals; that 
above these were other beds in which the organic remains were 
exclusively marine; that above these again were other beds con- 
taining bones and shells of fresh-water origin, but of kinds entirely 
different from those of the lower fresh-water formation. It ap- 
peared too, that those fresh-water formations contain bones of 
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various quadrupeds, of great size, differing in a curious manner 
from the animals which at present exist. Many of these remains 
were of course very imperfect and obscure ; and in all cases, the 
structure and habits of the animal to which they belonged could 
be divined only by the most consummate knowledge of natural 
history and anatomy. ‘These requisites Cuvier brought to the 
task of such unparalleled interest which thus devolved upon him ; 
and he has so well executed it, that in reading his works and those 
to which his have given occasion, we seem to be wandering in a 
land of enchantment. His magical power has called from the 
slumber of ages the unwieldy and marvellous forms of antedi- 
luvian life; and we find around us an array of paleotheriums and 
anoplotheriums, of extinct crocodiles and pelicans, which appear 
in-all the bodily reality that their present successors exhibit to us 
in Mr. Wombwell’s menagerie. 

These discoveries were of the most attractive interest, even if 
we were to confine ourselves to the zoological views which they 
present; and they speedily led to similar investigations of various 
spots in Europe, and to the discovery of other basins and de- 
posits more or less resembling those of Paris.* But besides this 
charm, there was another train of inference, or at least of irresisti- 
ble conjecture, to which they drew men’s —— There was 
contained in the succession of different races of animals, thus im- 
bedded in the materials of our earth, the evidence of changes and 
revolutions which had taken place in a manner and order hitherto 
unguessed. Incursions and retreats of the sea, changes in the 
form and elevation of continents, dilocation and rupture of large 
portions of the crust of the earth ;— such and many more were the 
operations of which the history was read in the facts thus dis- 
closed: and this condition of violence and ruin was interwoven, as 
it appeared, with the existence of dry land supporting vegetables 
and quadrupeds, that were but one remove from those of our 
present world. The fascination of such speculations would have 
been all-powerful, if the phenomena had not been incalculably 
better adapted to suggest problems and perplexities, than to og 
us to their solution. As the matter was, geologists saw the futil- 
ity of attempting at present to explain all these strange discoveries 
by hypothesis; and with an intellectual temperance and self-com- 
mand, very different from the spirit of former times, went on with 
their labours, content to be certain and clear in limited proposi- 


* Mr, Webster's examination of the Isle of Wight followed close upon the disco- 
veries of Cuvier and Brogniart, and was singularly interesting in verifying there also, by 
means of the fossil shells, a double alternation of marine and fresh-water deposits, But 
it is only within the last few weeks, that there have been discovered in that island 
some of the paleotherian animals which occur in the strata of Paris, 
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tions, and leaving the true general view of the connexion of those 
appearances to unfold itself when the proper epoch should ar- 

Still it must be allowed, that the almost universal impression 
among geological speculators was, that the causes by which the 
earth had been urged from the state evidenced by one formation to 
that exhibited in another, were different from any agencies of which 
we have any experience. In the dislocation of provinces, in the 
elevation of hills from the bottom of the sea, in the comminution 
and dispersion of vast tracts of the hardest rock, im the obliteration 
and renewal of a whole creation, they seemed to themselves to see, 
without the possibility of mistake, the manifestation of powers 
more energetic and extensive than those which belong to the 
common course of every-day nature. ‘They conceived that what- 
ever might be the causes which had been at work in these former 
ages, their fury was now spent, their task performed, their occu- 
pation gone. ‘They spoke of a break in the continuity of nature’s 
operations ; of the present state of things as permanent and tran- 
quil, the past having been progressive and violent. ‘They con- 
sidered the existing condition of the earth as separated by a vast 
chasm from its previous convulsions. They could not imagine 
how theorists were to pass by any known road, from a creation in 
which scarcely one species of animal (if one) was identical with 
those which now live, to the world of our contemporary shell-fish 
and crocodiles; or how the strata of the Isle of Wight, thousands 
of feet thick, were, by any usual machinery, to be overturned and 
seton edge. And these difficulties do no doubt appear, even at 
this day, so formidable to most geognosts, that they will not 
acknowledge themselves bound to account for such alarming revo- 
lutions. Nor do we believe that Mr. Lyell, stout-hearted as he 
is, would have ventured upon this perilous expedition into the 
realms of chaos, if he had not found a half-way station in the fourth 
class of strata, the penu/timate formations, of which we now pro- 
ceed to speak. 

These formations consist of strata more recent than the regular 
tertiaries to which we have referred, and yet announcing, by their 
fossils or their position, an antiquity greater than that belonging 
to the present condition of our globe. They thus seem to offer 
themselves as the results of the state of things which last preceded 
that under which we live and geologize, and indeed they are, in 
a greater or less degree, interwoven with the existing condition of 
things. It is curious that this fourth class of phenomena carries 
us to /talian rocks and Italian writers. In this way, our still 
youthful science seems to be completing the grand tour of Europe. 
Phe literary history and the natural history of this part of the 
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subject are equally curious; and these are, one and the other, 
admirably treated of by Mr. Lyell; who has, by singular good 
fortune, skill and industry, both collected a mass of new and im- 
portant facts with regard to this fourth class of strata in Italy, 
and also brought into notice a number of very remarkable geolo- 
gical books and authors, hitherto little known and heard of, at 
least in this part of the world. 

The principal facts and observations relating to this part of the 
subject, which Mr. Lyell’s book contains, are found in his sixth 
chapter. He there employs himself in adducing circumstances 
which seem to him to prove, that the mean annual temperature 
of the region of the Mediterranean, must formerly have resembled 
- that now experienced within the tropics; and however his facts 
be accounted for, the connecting link which they form between 
the present and some different state of that part of the globe, is 
well worthy of notice. And if we conceive the reader to be so 
much of a geologist as to be familiar with the notion of strata con- 
taining remains entirely different from the present species of 
organized beings, and to be in the habit of ascribing these deposits 
to a period altogether disconnected from that in which man is 
placed, we conceive that he will find a very startling interest in 
many of Mr. Lyell’s observations. ‘Thus it appears, (p.94,) that 
in Sicily, Ischia and Calabria, the fossil testacea of the more 
recent strata belong almost entirely to species now known to in- 
habit the Mediterranean; and yet with a remarkable difference: 
for “ the conchologist remarks that individuals in the inland depo- 
sits exceed in their average size their living analogues.” Again, 
“as we proceed northwards in the Italian peninsula, we find the 
assemblage of fossil shells, in modern (Subappenine) strata, to 
depart somewhat more widely from the type of the neighbouring 


seas.” And these shells are far above the present level of the 
Waters: 


“ T collected,” Mr. Lyell says, ‘ several hundred species of shells in 
Sicily, some from an elevation of several thousand feet, and forty species 
in Ischia, partly from an elevation of above one thousand feet, and these 
were carefully compared with recent shells, procured by Professor O, G. 
Costa, from the Neapolitan seas. Not only were the fossil species iden- 
tical with those now living, but the relative abundance in which different 
species occur in the strata, and in the sea, corresponds in a remarkable 
manner. Yet the larger average size of the fossil individuals of many 
species was very striking. A comparison of the fossil shells of the more 
modern strata of Calabria and Otranto, in the collection of Professor 
Costa, afforded similar results.” 


One of the most curious circumstances in these fossil remains, 
is, that in deviating from those which now occur in the same clir 
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mates, they approach to the inhabitants of tropical seas, and thus 
seem to testify the former prevalence of a warmer climate. 

“ Many of them are common to the Subappenine hills, to the Medi- 
terranean, and to the Indian Ocean. These, in the fossil state, and their 
living analogues from the tropics, correspond in size; whereas the indi- 
viduals of the same species from the Mediterranean, are dwarfish and 
degenerate, and stunted in their growth, for want of conditions which 
the Indian ocean still supplies.” 

Without adducing more of the very large assemblage of facts, 
on which Mr. Lyell founds his reasonings, we conceive that the 
above specimens will enable us to make intelligible the course of 
his speculations. ‘These most modern of the ancient formations, 
these nearest approaches of fossil to living forms of animals, are 
found—where Cals the region where the volcano and the earth- 
quake are still in energetic action; where the causes which most 
alter the face of the earth are now employed in their task. We 
may conceive, at least Mr. Lyell finds no difficulty in conceiving, 
that the continued agency of subterraneous forces, such as we 
know to exist, might in the course of ages raise a portion of the 
Sicilian or Ischian coast to the elevation at which he found the 
spoils of the sea. We find, in the districts which are thus agitated, 
vast and extensive changes, which in their results resemble the 
phenomena disclosed by geological inquiry. ‘The celebrated 
temple of Jupiter Serapis, near Puzzuoli, with the coast on which 
it stands, has, since the time of Marcus Aurelius, been—first 
depressed so that the sea flowed into its courts, and its pillars 
were perforated by lithodomi to the height of 12 feet above their 
base;—then again elevated 24 feet above the level of the sea 
into the position in which it has been so long the wonder and the 
puzzle of travellers. At least Mr. Lyell conceives that he has 
demonstrated this succession of events; and it cannot be denied 
that he has maintained it by evidence singularly interesting and 
persuasive. Again, in the year 1822, the province of Chili was 
shaken by an earthquake, through a space of one thousand two 
hundred miles; and a line of coast above one hundred miles long, 
was raised permanently above its former level. Our limits will 
not allow us to add any of the very interesting list of narratives of 
similar phenomena which Mr. Lyell has collected, (chap. 24,) in 
order to show that the tendency of earthquakes and volcaifos is to 
produce phenomena similar to those on which the geologist has 
to theorize. 

Enough has been said, however, to point out the manner in 
which Mr. Lyell’s theoretical opinions were suggested. By the 
above facts, the near similarity of fossil and recent shells, and the 
existence, in the same region, of causes capable of changing sea 
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to land, we are brought in contact, as it were, with the period in 
which these creatures, now embedded in the mountains, were 
living in the depths of the sea. The discontinuity which sepa- 
rated us from former creations is partly removed; and we are 
led by an intelligible road into those remote periods and states 
which at first appeared involved in darkness and disorder. 

From this point the train of suggestion of Mr. Lyell’s views is 
obvious and natural. If we can thus conceive the nature of the 
transition from what we may call the penultimate, to the ultimate 
or present state of the earth, why, Mr. Lyell may say, should we 
suppose that the passage from the tertiary to the penultimate 
period is not likewise a part of the same chain of events? Do 
the phenomena of that transition differ, but by their magnitude, 
from those which we have already reduced to the ordinary ope- 
rations of nature? By supposing volcanic ageucies to agitate and 
alter one part of the world for a long period, then to change the 
seat of their activity, to sink into repose where they had raged, 
and to begin a similar long reign of violence in a distant region ; 
by such suppositions, even without attributing to these forces any 
unheard-of or paroxysmal fury, we may conceive, Mr. Lyell 
thinks, the tertiary marine deposits to have been brought from 
the depths of the ocean, and all the other revolutions to have 
taken place of which we find the traces in the tertiary period. 

But, following this line of reasoning, where shall we stop? 
The relations of succession and position among the secondary 
rocks are, no doubt, on an incomparably more extensive geogra- 
phical plan than any thing which belongs’ to known volcanic 
action, but the character and mode of causation appear to be the 
same as in the other cases. ‘Time alone is the necessary condi- 
tion for obtaining the changes on this large scale. Let us not, 
therefore, cries our author, shrink from the mere accumulation of 
ages; let us follow this continuity of connexion as far as it will 
lead us; and we need not despair of combining into one unbroken 
view, all the multiplied and marvellous series of geological facts. 
Such is the mode in which Mr. Lyell has attempted to lead us 
through the realms of Night and Chaos: to construct , 

“A broad and beaten way 
Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endures a bridge of wond’rous length, 
From hell continued, reaching the utmost orb — 
Of this frail world,” 

That this is a bold piece of engineering is obvious: and we will 
now proceed to explain very briefly the responsibilities which M1. 
Lyell has incurred by undertaking it, and to describe the mode #1 
which he acquits himself of them. 

NO. XVII.—JAN. 1831. o 
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By thus asserting the former states of the earth and sea, which 
geological inquiry presents to us, to be parts of one continuous 
progression, carried on by the same causes which act at the pre- 
sent day, the author puts himself under an obligation to show:— 

ist. That the known causes, (aqueous and igneous forces,) may, 
under the conditions supposed, produce mechanical effects resem- 
bling in kind and magnitude those for which he has to account. 

2d. That the differences of the temperature, which seems to 
have existed in the former and the present state of the world, are 
explicable by the same train of agencies. 

Sd. That the changes from one set of animal and vegetable 
species to another, are also explicable or conceivable on the as- 
sumption of the same conditions. 

These are, no doubt, most formidable theses for any one to 
defend. + Mr. Lyell advances to the task with a most undaunted 
courage ; but it will hardly be expected that we should have to say 
with undeniable success. On the first point he labours most 
assiduously; and, whatever we may judge of the truth of his 
general proposition, has certainly compiled for us a very valuable 
treatise on the operation of the causes in question. On the 
second head he has given us an ingenious but somewhat venturous 
theory. ‘The third point he has at present left untouched. It is 
clear, however, that to give even a theoretical consistency to his 
system, it will be requisite that Mr. Lyell should supply us with 
some mode by which we may pass from a world filled with one 
kind of animal forms, to another, in which they are equally abun- 
dant, without perhaps one species incommon. He must find some 
means of conducting us from the plesiosaurs and pterodactyls 
of the age of the lias, to the creatures which mark the oolites or 
the iron-sand. He must show us how we may proceed from 
these, to the forms of those later times which geologists love to 
call by the sounding names of the paleotherian and mastodontean 
periods. ‘lo frame even a hypothesis which will, with any plau- 
sibility, supply this defect in his speculations, is a harder task than 
that which Mr, Lyell has now executed. We conceive it unde- 
niable, (and Mr. Lyell would probably agree with us,) that we 
see, in the transition from an earth peopled by one set of animals, 
to the same earth swarming with entirely new forms of organic 
life, a distinct manifestation of creative power, transcending the 
operation of known laws of nature: and, it appears to us, that 
geology has thus lighted a new lamp along the path of natural 
theology. 

We judge, therefore, that even granting our author to have 
suc ed in the removal of these difficulties to which he has 
fairly set his shoulder, the time is still far distant when we can be 
called on, as philosophers, to accept his system as proved. But 
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it would not be doing Mr. Lyell justice to omit to notice, more 
particularly, the very able manner in which he has treated that 
part of the subject which occupies the principal portion of his 
work, viz. the examination of the actual operation of the causes 
of change which affect the earth’s surface. In general, this cur- 
ous province of knowledge has been very imperfectly attended 
to: and though questions have often been argued, requiring an 
estimation of the power of existing causes, these causes have never 
been subjected to a sufficiently complete and comprehensive dis- 
cussion. Writers have been satisfied with guessing at the results 
of such agencies, upon the suggestion of casual and common ob- 
servation; instead of endeavouring to ascertain, by a general and 
careful collection of authentic facts, the mode of action and the 
amount of the work done. ‘This appendage of geology, seems, 
however, now to be ready to receive an orderly and systematic 
character, which will elevate it to the rank of a separate science: 
a science which has for its object to classify and analyse the 
changes which are perpetually occurring in the inorganic portion 
of nature: and which we might call GeoLocicat Dynamics, since 
it treats of the forces which are acting to modify the face of the 
earth. We have an excellent beginning of such a science in the 
work of M. von Hoff, of Gotha, the “ History of the Natural 
Alterations on the Earth’s Surface, which are proved by Tradi- 
tion;” a dissertation occasioned by the subject being proposed 
a8 a prize question in 1818 by the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
This very learned and able author, (whose two volumes appeared 
in 1822 and 1824 respectively,) has collected from anctent and 
modern writers a very large body of curious information : 
and Mr, Lyell, taking advantage of what is thus done by his 
predecessor, and combining with it the stores of his own ex- 
tensive knowledge and philosophical spirit, has produced a very 
interesting and valuable treatise on this subject. , 

Mr. Lyell’s Geological Dynamics commences in bis 10th 
chapter, with a division of the agents of change into two principal 
classes, the aqueous and the igneous. ‘To the former belong 
rivers, torrents, springs, currents, and tides: to the latter, volca- 
nos and earthquakes. We cannot, for want of room, give any 
adequate specimen of this part of the work. The reader may, 
however, easily imagine that there must be much to entertain as 
well as to instruct him in authentic and detailed descriptions of 
the great and violent operations and catastrophes which take 
place in the material world, and in the discussions which an 
analysis of these occurrences requires. 

The following are some of the topics to which the subject con- 
duets us:—The destroying and transporting power of running 
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water; the sinuosities and confluences of rivers; the effects of 
torrents and inundations, such as those which ravaged Scotland 
in 1829, and have heen so admirably described by Sir ‘T. Lauder 
Dick; the excavations through beds of lava, by which rivers often 


¢ retaliate, when their course has been interrupted by a volcanic 
ia eruption; the effects of cataracts, such as that of Niagara, in 
on grinding away the lip over which they flow; and a calculation 
ye founded upon these, of the time when that great waterfall will 
Al 4 carry its notch ito the brim of the bason which coutains lake 
Erie. Again, we have histories of the Italian rivers, with their 


rie} long-recorded changes: of the perpetual alterations of the Missi- 
Te sippi, even in the short period during which it has been familiarly 
known: of the accumulation of drift-wood at its mouth, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lyell, the materials of some future coal field: of 
land-slips and floods: of the bursting of lakes, like that in the 
valley of Bagnes in 1818: of the flooding of waterfalls, such as 
that of the “ headlong Anio” in 1826, Besides these destructive 
effects, we have the waters exerting a reproductive power; form- 
ing deltas of rivers as large as provinces, filling up estuaries and 
lakes, altering the places of harbours and the line of coast. Such 
phenomena occur where rivers empty themselves into lakes or n- 
land seas, as the lake of Geneva, the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, 
and finally the Baltic, the permanence of whose level has so long 
been a subject of controversy among the Scandinavian writers. 
But when rivers flow into the oceanic expanse, agitated by per- 
petual tides, the existence of a positive delta, or of an estuary, 
which may be considered as a negative delta, depends upon the 
balance of the powers of the fresh and the salt waters. 

Mr. Lyell considers also the warfare which the sea is perpetu- 
ally waging against the borders of the dry land. He traces this 
ae. struggle more especially upon our own shores, beginning from 

i the primitive cliffs of Shetland, which are perpetually shattered 
by the fury of the northern ocean; proceeding along the east 
coast of Scotland, where the occurrences which took place dur- 
ing the erection of the Bell- Rock light-house, afforded exempliti- 
cations of the great power of the waves; thence going on to 
the northern Yorkshire coast, where the lias and oolite yield to 


A ian | the elements, till we come to the projecting chalk promontory 
ae of Flamborough head, which is continually washed into caves 
_ and columns, and so crumbles away. The clay and gravel, 


which succeed on the coast to the southward, are wasted still more 
rapidly, and the sites of towns and villages of former times are 
now occupied by the German ocean. ‘The maritime part of Lin- 
colnshire is principally protected by embankments, having been 
first a wooded country, then inundated, and afterwards recovered 
from the sea. When we come to the cliffs of Norfolk and Suf- 
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folk, we find the decay in general incessant and rapid. The 
coast is, however, in some places, defended by sand hills, bound 
together by the roots of the arundo arenaria. Under this protec- 
tion, the land may even gain upon the water, as has been the case 
at Yarmouth; but Mr. Lyell conceives this repulsion of the 
enemy to be temporary only. “ When the sea at length returns, 
(for, as the whole coast gives way, this must inevitably happen 
soouer or later,) these tracts will again be submerged, and sub- 
marine forests may thus be found, as along the margin of many 
estuaries.” Elarwich, in Essex, which stands on an isthmus, will 
probably, Mr. L. thinks, become an island in little more than 
half a century. ‘The isle of Sheppey, in the mouth of the Thames, 
at the present rate of destruction, will likewise be annihilated in 
fifty years. Of the church yard of Reculver, farther to the east, 
half has been washed away recently, the church having been 
nearly a mile from the shore in the time of Henry VIII. The 
average waste of the coast of the Isle of ‘Thanet is from two to 
three feet a year. The Goodwin Sands, which an obscure tra- 
dition points out as the place of the estates of Earl Goodwin, may 
be, Mr. Lyell conceives, the vestige of an island washed away about 
the time of the great flood mentioned in the Saxon Chronicles, sub 
anno 1099, At Dover, the chalk of Shakspeare’s cliff continu- 
ally diminishes. ‘The ocean which separates our island from the 
continent is shallowest at the straits, having there only eighteen 
fathoms water; and from this point deepens in both directions, 
Mr, L. attributes a high probability to the opinion that England 
was formerly united to France, till the ocean effected the breach 
which now separates them. At Folkestone the sea eats away the 
coast; but the level tract of Romney Marsh and the adjacent 
parts, have received great accessions. ‘These additions are oppo- 
site the points in the English channel, where the tides meet from 
the east and the west. At Beachy Head, slips of masses of the 
chalk are frequent. ‘The whole coast of Sussex has been im- 
cessantly incroached on by the waves from time immemorial. Mr. 
Lyell asserts that the town of Brighton was, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, situated where the chain pier now extends into the sea. We 
conceive him to be right in maintaining that the town then stood 
below the cliff; but we believe its position was to the west of 
that which he assigns, and was under what is called the East Cliff. 
‘To protect this line of coast by artificial means is the object of 
perpetual labours, which, however, have had but a partial suc- 
cess. The Isle of Wight owes its present outline to the continued 
action of the waters, the promontories at its two extremities being 
the ends of its back-bone of chalk. We néed not follow Mr. 
Lyell in this description, by Hordwell, Christchurch, Purbeck and 
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Portland, to Lyme Regis. Beyond this part, the cliffs of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, being composed of bard rocks, decay less 
rapidly: but even these coasts undergo their changes ; and > 
long reefs which there extend from various headlands into the s 
may be conceived to be the ruins of the more projecting oto 
tories of former ages 

‘The same destructive agency of the tides and currents of the 
ocean may be exemplified on our western coast, and on the coast 
of France; still more in the history of the Dutch coast, on which 
the estuary of the Bien Bosch was formed in the fifteenth, and 
that of Zuyder Zee m the thirteenth century; and more or less 
in almost every part of the world, But it ought not to be 
overlooked that the greater part of Mr. Lyell’s. instances are 
taken from shores of alluvial or similar incoherent materials; and 
that his inference, that the destroying causes predominate much 
over those of restitution, will probably require great limitations 
when the whole extent and operation of both classes are fully 
considered, 

We must, however, abstain from going further in the detail 
of the subjects which belong to this branch of the science. 
and hasten to mention Mr. Lyell’s labours on the other depart- 
ment of it, that connected with igneous causes. On this subject 
much information has been brought together by recent writers : 
and Mr. Lyell has here, asim other cases, collected, combined and 
systematized in a very instructive manner. He considers the situa- 
tion and boundaries of the different volcanic tracts; for imstance, 
that of the Andes—the system of volcanos extending from the 
Aleutian isles to the Moluccas—that of the | olynesian Archipe- 
lago—and finally, that which extends from the Caspian to the 
Azores. But he more particularly examines the volcanic pheno- 
mena which have taken place in the district bordering the Medi- 
terranean. tle endeavours to show that Ischia and Vesuvius 
have alternated im their activity. Elis history of the eruptions of 
Campania, of Sicily, of Leeland, of those of the mountain of 
Jorullo, of the peak of Teneritie, of Lancerote, of Santorin, give 
us a very lively picture of the circumstances of such operations, 
and certainly offer a very imposing view of the magnitude of the 
changes which, independently of all theory, have taken place on 
such occasions. In the same spirit is given the history of earth- 
quakes, which Mr. Lyell presents In an inverted chronological 
order, begiuning with that of Murcia, in 1829. On arriving at 
that of C al; abria, in 1785, he devotes to it a whole chapter ( (ch, C+), 
the authorities on the subject being, indeed, unusually copious 
and authentic; and after carrying us back to the great earthquake 
of Jamaica, in 10902, he discontinues his retrospect. We are 
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vbliged to omit all mention of other causes of increase or dimi- 
nution in the solid parts of the earth, such as calcareous and 
mineral springs, atmospheric action, Xc., of which Mr. Lyell has 
spoken; and the modification of the earth’s surface by the effect 
of vegetation, a most important process, which he has, very un- 
accountably, left out of consideration altogether. 

That the Elements of Geological Dynamics, thus compiled by 
Mr. Lyell, are eminently valuable, there can be no doubt; but we 
are far from being able to follow and agree with him in his appli- 
cation of the principles thus obtained to the purposes of specula- 
tive geology. ‘The proposition which he endeavours to establish 
by the aid of these views, is, as we have already said, that all the 
phenomena of the earth’s strata may be considered as produced 
by a continuous series of events, of which the changes now occur- 
ring are fair examples; and this doctrine, we confess, we cannot 
believe to be sufficiently made out. Common readers will probably 
not be disposed to consider as requiring any refutation, a theory 
which asserts that the elevation of the Andes from the bed of the 
Pacific is a phenomenon “ of the same kind” as those which 
happen in our times. But, to do Mr. Lyell justice, it is to be 
taken into account, that having, as he thinks, eternity for his 
working-time, and volcanos and earthquakes for his tools, he 
naturally trusts much to the result of continued labour. He 
deems it an extravagance to raise a mountain 10,000 feet at once, 
when he can gain the same object by raising it a yard at a time, 
only taking care to begin his work a few millions of years earher. 
He treats with disdain the notion, “ that nature had been, at any 
former epoch, parsimonious of time and prodigal of violence.” 
‘To let off all his volcanos at once, would appear to him as con- 
trary to the economy of nature, as to blow up his powder maga- 
zine would be to that of a good general. He brings out, on the 
contrary, a well-disciplined park of subterraneous artillery. “ Let 
a series of two hundred earthquakes strike the shoal, each raising 
the ground ten feet”—such 1s the word of command—* the re- 
sult,” he adds, “ will be a mountain two thousand feet high.” 
Inasmuch, however, as all this is very consistent with his general 
theory, we do not here quarrel with such a mode of proceeding ; 
but we conceive that even allowing his machinery, the effect upon 
the materials of the earth would not be that which we find to have 
taken place. It cannot be expected that we should be able to 
discuss, in the one or two pages which remain to us, a question 
which must necessarily involve the whole body of geological facts 
and principles; but we will not quit the subject without a re- 
flexion or two upon this part of it. 

We beg to suggest then, that the changes belonging to the past 
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stages of the earth’s existence, as disclosed by geological inquiry, 
and those which are now taking place upon its surface, cannot be 
considered as forming a continuous and homogeneous series; with 
whatever latitude of meaning this continuity “be understood, and 
whatever license of duration be allowed. for its developement ; 
and this, we conceive, Is shown, in the first place, by the extent 
and form of the elevations of the ancient strata, Can we, among 
all the known earthquakes of all ages, select and combine, 50 as 
to obtain any part, however minute, of a series of operations like 
that which has elevated a brim of chalk round the great basin of 
the German ocean and Northern Germany; or which has thrown 
up a still wider entrenchment of oolite, reaching through the 
heart of England, Prance and Switzerland? That these ‘results 
are the work of a series of elevations and depressions, which we 
might, if we chose, call earthquakes, we may, for arguments 
sake, grant; but is there any resemblance between the w vide con- 
nexion and co-operation of such supposed dislocations, and any: 
thing which we know or can conceive of common earthquakes! 
Have the convulsions which belong to modern periods had any 
tendency, however remote, to reproduce such configurations of 
strata! We can see no ground whatever for such an assertion. 
Any elevations which can possibly have taken place within histo- 
rical times have been of very limited extent, local, unconnected, 
mdiscriminately distributed, ‘and accompanied by an angular dis- 
location scarcely perceptible. “The strata we have mentioned 
possess an elevation continuous for thousands of miles, a great 
height, and a considerable inclination, often tolerably uniform 
for a large portion of their extent. Under such circumstances, 
all the ages of eternity would not enable us to coax what we 
know of modern changes into a semblance with the conditions of 
the past. And if, while we are unable to discover such a law 
among the mutations now in progress, as would assimilate their 
effects to those for which we have to account, we still choose to 
assume that such a law does exist; what is this but to introduce 
mito our system a perfectly arbitrary condition, which deprives it 
of all claim to be looked upon as a legitimate and inductive con- 
nection of the two sets of appearances ? 

But agai: it appears to us that Mr. Lyell’s theory is incon- 
sistent with what we know of the relations of successive strata to 
each other, “The result of such a series of operations as he sup- 
poses, in which each set of strata is formed trom the detritus of 
the preceding set, must be, we should suppose, a succession of 
formations composed of hae same, or nearly the same, mate rials ; 
istend of the alternation of clays, limestones, sandstones and 
conglomerates which we really find. But it is still more obvious, 
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that since we are to suppose all changes to be gradual, and their 
elements small, no stratum could difler much iz position from the 
preceding one. No one knows better than Mr. Lyell how far 
this is from being the case. How can he endeavour to persuade 
us that the convulsion which dashed in pieces the carboniferous 
strata of England—breaking up, over thousands of square miles, 
beds of solid rock above a thousand feet thick—bending, crush- 
ing and overturning them, often into a vertical position, generally 
into one highly inclined—and dislocating for miles fragments as 
large as citles;—how can he set about persuading us that this 
was a catastrophe produced by ‘ causes such as are now in 
Was it gradual and progressive? ‘hen what was the 
connecting principle of the successive fits of energy which can be 
said to resemble existing agencies? and where are the formations 
which were produced im the intervals of repose! And again, when 
we find, covering the shattered edges and displaced fragments of 
this vast ruin, an enormous mass of strata, formed entirely from 
the broken and water-worn rubbish of the pre-existing rocks ; 
lving in nearly horizontal beds, and destitute of all vestige of ani- 
ial lite—how can this be understood to speak to us of a period 
of tranquillity and vitality, such as mtervene between the feebler 
destructive crises of the modern world? We might adduce hun- 
dreds of examples equally forcible, and we confess we cannot 
even conjecture what answer Mr. Lyell would make to such 
inquiries. 
But, moreover, we do not conceive that Mr. Lyell has suc- 
ceeded in showing that the existing forms and relations of rwver- 
vallies would be “produced by such causes as he supposes to be 
the only active ones, ‘This 1s, no doubt, a very diflicult subject; 
but it is to us inconceivable how the wide shallow vallies of the 
lower parts of the great rivers of England, for instance, could be 
produced by any alternation of shaking and washing, such as his 
co-operation of earthquakes with the present drainage would give. 
There is also another difficulty. Any partial elevation of a coun- 
try, such as is a main element in Mr, Pvell’ s process for shaping 
the land, would disturb the whole equilibrium of the running 
Waters, alter the courses and connexions of streams, and com- 
pletely revolutionize the river-system of the country. We ought, 
therefore, to find the traces of a former state of the water-courses 
in any country, which, like England, must be supposed to have 
undergone many and great changes. We ought to discover the 
ramilying trunks of extinct rivers cutting through the hills, and 
floored with river silt. No one will maintain that England pre- 
sents us with such a set of appearances; but we have, on the 
contrary, everywhere the traces of an event entirely different from 
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a diversion of the existing drainage, and from any occurrence be- 
longing to existing causes:—of some vast inundation, how long 
continued, or how often repeated, geology 1s probably unable to 
inform us, which has brought the fragments of the rocks on one 
side the kingdom to strew them on ‘the other; which has piled 
hundreds of feet of gravel upon our plains and lower hills; and 
which was immediately succeeded by the system of rivers, whose 
vallies now cut through these diluvial masses as well as through 
the subjacent strata. Surely we cannot call these events, about 
the certainty of which, we believe, all our veologists are agreed, 
part of the present course of the world, or ‘links of a continuous 
chain, without using our phraseology with a laxity which de- 
prives it of all substantial value, and all philosophical character. 
‘There is one other observation which must conclude our argu- 
ments on this subject. In his earnestness to assert “ the uni- 
formity of nature on a great scale,” Mr. Lyell seems to thirst 
for an antiquity of this earth even ereater than that which ts 
mdicated by geological phenomena themselves. When he main- 
tains, after Llutton, that we see in geology, as in astronomy, ** no 
mark, either of the commencement or of the termination of the 
present order ;” when he implies, that the strata seem to tell us 
the story of a perpetual recurrence of cycles of change of the 
same hind; he appears to forget that the geological series, long 
and mysterious as itis, has still a beginning. Is there the shadow 
of a reason for asserting that the lowest stratified rocks, trom the 
erystalline mica schist to the grauwacke slates, were the result of 
a series of Operations and of a condition of things like those 
which gave rise to their suecessors? Were these masses produced 
from previous continents and seas, stocked with their respective 
uhabitants If so. what is become of the remnants of these 
continents, and why do we vot see them sull supporting these 
schistose beds thus formed from them? And where are the 
remains of the shell tish and plants which, according to the analogy 
thus asserted, lived at that distant period ! In this case, the 
phenomena are different from those of the succeeding epochs ; 
by what rules of philosophising, then, can we assert the causes 


and conditions to be similar? ile ‘re we have, however remote, a 


limit, an origin, a starting place. Or, if Mr. Lyell chooses to 
have the granite older than these slates, the argument is transfer- 
able to that rock with stall greater cogency,. Is it not then most 
gratuitous to maintain that the Author of Nature “ has not 
yvermatted in his works any syinptom of infancy or of old age?” 
f men may go wrong, as Mr. Lyell asserts of former theorists, 
through a disposition “to assume that the economy of nature 
Was formerly governed by rules quite different from those now 
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established,” is it not possible also to err by holding that the eco- 
nomy of nature must have been the same at every period of the 
earth’s existence, however strongly all appearances may proclaim 
a difference ? 

It appears to us, then, that even taking into account the mecha- 
nical changes alone, of which the earth’s surface tells the tale, we 
cannot reconcile them with the uniform course of nature which 
Mr. Lyell inculeates. And it seems to be in vain that he has 
endeavoured to embody in material realities the arbitrary and 
fanciful visions of recurring cycles of mundane events: to call 
them forth from the versified traditions of Ovid, or the conjec- 
tural generalisations of Aristotle, into the domain of inductive 
reasoning. Of such uniformity, of such recurrence, a sounder 
and more cautious philosophy can discover no vestige. ‘There is 
no resemblance, no analogy, between the astronomical series of 
occurrences,—a few points moving under the influence of two or 
three unerring laws,—and the wilderness of geological facts, 
which, however few and simple their laws may be in the mind of 
their great Director, present themselves to us, as an endless variety 
of conflicting agencies Whose strength we cannot weigh, of pro- 
gressions whose law and extent we cannot estimate, of effects 
with doubtful causes, and facts with unknown connexions. What 
do we know of the igneous powers, which entitles us to assert 
that they may not, as a natural consequence of their long conti- 
nued action, become less energetic, and more nearly balanced by 
the resistance which they have to overcome? And if this be 
possible, as who shall deny it to be, where is the wisdom of as- 
cribing to the doubtful and interrupted struggle of dimly-seen an- 
tagonists the axiomatic fixity which belongs to the laws of motion! 
If, to assume a priori any given succession of paroxysms and crises 
would be inexcusable and absurd, how is it less so to assume a 
law equally arbitrary, the negation of all such variations in the 
intensity of the unknown forces? This we might say, even if the 
supposition of uniformity would, equally well with that of pa- 
roxysmal actions, explain the appearances: but if, when we com- 
pare the former assumption with facts, we find that it represents 
them as ill as any other arbitrary assumption could do, it must 
then seem very strange that the praise of philosophical impar- 
tiality and logical connexion should be peculiarly claimed for this 
hypothesis: and that those to whom the plain examination of the 
facts has suggested: the belief of an action far different from any 
which the present system of things exemplifies, should be schooled, 
as incapable of throwing away their rooted prejudices, and of 
duly appreciating the effects of revolving ages. 

This, we say, is the view which is forced upon us when we 
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consider the mechanical changes only; but when, in addition to 
this, we take into account that each successive state of the earth 
has been stocked with a different race of animals, fitted by their 
organization for the then existing conditions of the elements ; and 
not capable of being brought imto existence, even according to 
any conjecture of which we have heard, otherwise than by the fiat 
of the Creating and Designing mind; we then feel fully persuaded 
that it is our business not to allow ourselves, nor, if we can help 
it, our readers, to believe that Mr. Lyell has given to his theory 
any permanent or substantial plausibility. His multifarious and 
well-digested facts, his excellent descriptions and comparisons, his 
philosophical estimate of past theories and controversies, and the 
many portions of valuable speculative truth, which, with reference 
to doctrines of narrower compass, he has promulgated and illus- 
trated, must long give to his book an eminent place in our scientific 
literature. But his theory must speedily fall back into the abyss of 
past fantasies and guesses from which he has evoked it in vain: 
leaving us the conviction, that many less sweeping propositions and 
intermediate generalizations must be firmly established on innu- 
merable observations, before we can hope to ascend to one general 
theorem, meluding, as the subject of its enunciation, all terrene 
changes throughout endless ages. 

— ‘There are many parts of Mr. Lyell’s book possessing great 
miterest which we have not yet touched upon, but which our 
present limits make it necessary to pass over. His theory of the 
causes Which have changed the temperature of the earth is, as we 
have said, devised with great ingenuity; but also with great bold- 
ness. Indeed, it appears to us, that it would be very premature 
to construct theories on this subject tll we are much more widely 
acquainted than we yet are, with the facts to be accounted for. It 
is only ona few spots, and by the most recent researches, such as 
those of Mr. Lyell himself on the Mediterranean coasts, that we 
possess the evidence given by fossils, of the state immediately pre- 
ceding the existing order of things. When the penultimate strata 
have been carefully examined and compared over the greater part 
of the globe, and the indications of former temperature extracted 
from these; we shall then see what is the problem, connected with 
this subject, which the theoretical geologist has to solve. ‘Till 
we approach this condition, his happiest conjectures cau never 
assume the character of philosophy. In the same manner we 
would say, that with regard to the advances of the sea upon the 
land, and other processes belonging to Geological Dynamics, 
they are to be studied all over the globe; and we are not to take 
oue or two districts, one or two periods, as sufficient specimens of 
the character of these operations. We conceive that a history 
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of the earth and inorganic nature, to be constructed in this spirit, 
must for the future be kept in view as a prominent and perma- 
nent object by natural philosophers. ‘This is the point where 
Geology, which extends itself into the domains of so many sciences, 
comes in contact with the important and now so popular study of 
Geography. And much may speedily be performed in this de- 
partment of knowledge. ‘That thousands of facts of former 
times, which would now have been most highly instructive and 
interesting to us, have passed away into hopeless oblivion, we 
may gather, from the labour and difficulty with which a few por- 
tions of evidence on such subjects have been extracted from the 
records of the history of man. In like manner, thousands of pro- 
cesses which it will greatly concern future geological reasoners to 
know, are taking place onevery side of us, and will have occurred 
in vain, if we fail to register and transmit them to our successors. 
The features of external nature, which to a careless glance seem 
so fixed and rigid, are, to a more exact observer, in perpetual play 
and mobility. Even in the most tranquil times, rocks and moun- 
tains crumble away, rivers forget their courses, and the line of 
coast fluctuates, more slowly indeed, but not less truly, than the 
waves which beat upon it; but occasions often arise when the 
power of change announces itself in a manner not to be mistaken; 
—in the inundation, the earthquake, the bursting lake, and the 
lava torrent. ‘These are not events to be looked upon with an 
idle and transient wonder, or noticed only for their sound and 
fury; but to be carefully noted, with especial attention to the 
lasting alterations which they produce; and the records of them 
treasured with a duteous care, as important contributions to the 
biography and history of our common mother. 

We conceive that Mr. Lyell’s book, among its many claims to 
praise, will have that of having been the first to systematize and 
bring before the English public the elements of a branch of 
knowledge thus destined to become of first-rate consequence and 
attractiveness. And we here take our leave of our author, beg- 
ging to assure those of our readers who may know the work from 
our report only, that they will find in it many sources of interest, 
many trains of research and stores of information, to which we 
have not been able even to allude. The subjects that Mr. Lyell 
has introduced, in themselves very curious, he has treated in a very 
striking manner, with the dignity of a philosopher, and very often 
with no common charm of style and composition. If we have 
examined his theories with freedom, we believe we may venture 
to say, that this is a liberty for which geologists require no apology. 
And we are happy also to believe that the time is now come when 
no other intelligent persons look with suspicion on this class of 
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speculations , ; when the condition and history of the earth, so far 
as they are independent of the condition and history of man, are 
left where they ought to be, in the hands of the natural philoso- 
pher; and when veology i is looked upon as tranquilly by the pious 
and religious, as zoology or astronomy. 


Arr. LX.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese, by 
Charles James, Bishop of London, at his Primary Visitation in 


July, 1830. London: ‘Fellowes; Rivingtons; and Hatchard. 
4to. pp. 38. 


Amipst the abundance and variety of matter which crowd upon 
our attention from the press in this teeming age of literature, it 
is always grateful and refreshing to come in contact with the 
compositions of this prelate. Whatever be the subject or the 
oceasion, we are sure to find in them what is plain, practical, and 
applicable; they come fresh and free from the conceptions of his 
own mind ; they are unclouded with pedantry and affectation of any 
kind ; and they are without art, unless, indeed, it be employed in 
concealing it. ‘Lo these merits, which, in an age of business and 
bustle like this, must be considered as of great importance, we 
need scarcely add, that his words are words of weight and of 
authority, However different may be their acceptance with the 
different persons to whom they are addressed, there can be but 
one opinion respecting their title to be heard. They are recom- 
mended by high station and high talents; they deal in matters of 
the deepest interest and of the greatest moment; and they bespeak 
themselves to be the productions of an active and powerful mind, 
intent upon his own duties, and therefore the less scrupulous in 
exacting those of others—firm and decided in his opinions, but 
watchful of the sigus of the times, and skilful in applying the light 
and knowledge he derives from them to the high purposes of his 
ministry. Of such a character, more or less modified by circum- 
stances, will be found most of the works which have proceeded 
from the bishop im his episcopal office; and though neither the 
subjects nor the relations to which they are limited can admit of 
much that is new or striking, it is difficult, we think, for a candid 
and intelligent reader to rise up from the perusal of any of them 
without feeling that he knows something which he did not know 
before, or that he knows it better, or that he is more impressed 
with its importance, and desirous to consider it more fully. 
‘Phat his admonitions, for such for the most part they are, should 
not always have given satisfaction, can be no matter of surprise 
to us, even if they had been less homely and less compromising 
than they are. It is of the very essence of such labours to give 
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offence. Avexodoy exioxomen, said one who had great and painful 
experience in this matter in ancient times, and the observation 1s 
not less applicable to those who will do their duty now. ‘The 
lets and hinderances of Christianity may have changed their forms 
and their denominations, but they flow from the same embittered 
source and cannot change their nature and their tendency; and he 
who in this generation will stand boldly forward to execute tho- 
roughly and conscientiously the office of a bishop—to feed the 
flock of Christ—to speak and to exhort and to rebuke with all 
authority, and, as circumstances may require, to bring forth from 
his treasures things new and old, and this alike to laity and clergy 
—must lay to his account to encounter much opposition, some 
resentment, and some obloquy. He will inevitably cross upon the 
feelings of some and the prejudices and habits of others; he will 
disturb the repose of the indolent and the vs vapid—poison the 
pleasure of the sensualist—alarm the fears of the timid—and what 
is hard to think of, he will sometimes create dislike, even when he- 
effects conviction, and finally, perhaps, improvement; for such ts 
the deplorable weakness of our nature, that however convinced 
we may be by the best testimony, that of our own conscience, of the 
justness of those reproofs which are applicable to ourselves, it 
requires some time and grace to sanctify the correction to us, and 
to reconcile us to the hand which inflicted it, A state of moral 
Wansition is always a state of uneasinesss and irritation and 
shame, and so long as these last, the pain of them is rarely visited 
upon the right person. Let him, however, proceed steadily in his 
firm and upright course, assured that his views are not less in 
harmony with the wants and the spit of the times than they are 
conformable to the duties of his ministry; but while he thus con- 
tinues to speak and to act as one having authority, let him also 
continue to cultivate more and more that gospel grace which gives 
the greatest lustre and value to authority,—we mean the grace of 
lowliness and meekness,—that grace not only precious amongst 
the Christian virtues, but the very soul of every other; let him 
show, that, in the Christian school at least, decision of character 
is compatible with kindness and even tenderness, and that before 
honour is humility. Thus, whatever feelings he may excite, he 
may be assured that no man can despise him. Thus will he have 
a good report of those that are without; and thus, at all events, 
he will fultil the duties of a faithful watchman of the Church at a 
period of great peril and anxiety, when firmness, and openness, 
and vigour, always exercised with charity, are as necessary in the 
higher orders of the ministry, as industry, faithfulness, and piety, in 
those which are below. 

But it is time that we should pass on to the Charge, which, 
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though important in many respects, derives a peculiar interest and 
character from the circumstances under which it was delivered. It 
was not only the Bishop’s first Visitatation of this most influential 
diocese, but also his first public reunion, under a new relation, with 
a body of clergy, to whose merits and character he was no stranger, 
and through whose ranks he had risen, step by step, to his pre- 
sent honours; and further, he addressed them from a place where 
the memory of his predecessor’s kindness was still fresh and 
fragrant to the minds of all, and particularly to his own. Under 
these circumstances, we cannot wonder that he should give a 
greater loose to his kindly feelings than had been shown on any 
like occasion before, and that an air of fellowship, and confidence, 
and brotherhood should breathe throughout the whole, which must 
have rendered his Charge not less affecting than it was instructive 
to those who heard it. 

Notwithstanding this influence, however, there is nothing re- 
mitted of that watchfulness and care by which his lordship has 
ever been distinguished; and though upon points of expediency 
and propriety he refers himself to the judgment of his clergy, 
as persons of education and independent minds, “ though he 
professes himself conscious of his own infirmities, accessible to 
reason, and even thankful for advice, vet, in requiring attention to 
the duties prescribed by the Church, where he is not only em- 
powered but solemnly charged to exercise authority,” he is still as 
plain spoken and uncompromising as ever, and higher, perhaps, 
in the tone of his expectations, on account of the circumstances 
of the times, and the character of the persons by whom he was 
surrounded. After an impressive statement of the difficulties of 
his office, and a pious acknowledgment of his own insufficiency, 
and of his reliance upon the Divine aid, for the attainment of 
which he requests the prayers of his brethren, he proceeds to a 
rapid sketch of the signs of the times, which, to those who ob- 
serve the movements of God’s Providence, indicate, as he says, 
the approach, if not the arrival, of a period pregnant with im- 
portant consequences to the cause of religion. "This we shall give 
in his own words. 

‘* With respect to ourselves, the repeal of those laws, which were 
long considered to be indispensable to the safety of the Established 
Church, if it be no just cause of alarm, at least places us in a new posi- 
tion, compels us, for the future, to depend more entirely upon our inter- 
nal resources, and will be a test of their sufficiency. Let us not, how- 
ever, suppose, that the concessions which have been made to the Roman 
Catholics will diminish the activity, or weaken the influence, of those 
who are continually on the watch for opportunities of enlarging the 


boundaries of their Church, and who seck to infuse into the minds of 
the people a doubt as to the validity of our ministerial commission. 
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“In the great body of Protestant Dissenters, who hold in common 
with ourselves the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, I perceive no 
symptoms of increased hostility to the Established Church. On the 
contrary, indications, I think, may be discerned of a mitigated dislike, 
a more candid interpretation of our ministerial labours, and a readier 
disposition to co-operate with us in the promotion of those objects which 
do not immediately involve the question of oar religious differences. But 
there are other quarters in which the horizon wears a more threatening 
aspect. 

“ The spirit of infidelity,—which at the close of the last century un- 
hinged the frame of society, and overturned the altars of God in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, but was repressed, and shamed, and put to silence by 
the Christian energies of this country, is again rearing its head; and the 
truths of the Gospel are denied, and its doctrines derided, and its blessed 
Author is reviled and blasphemed, by men whom the force of human 
laws has been found insufficient to restrain. And if it be said that these 
are few in number, and insignificant in point of talent and learning, 
there is a more numerous class amongst us, who look upon religion 
merely as a necessary part of every system of government; who would 
introduce the principles of a miserable political economy into its insti- 
tutions and ministry; and who take no personal interest in its consola- 
tions or its ordinances; and there is also a powerful and active body of 
men, who are attempting to lay other foundations of the social virtues 
and duties than those which are everlastingly laid in the Gospel, and to 
propose other sanctions, and other rules of conduct, and other rewards, 
than those which are proposed in the Word of Revelation. 

“ The almost universal diffusion of elementary knowledge, furnishes 
the enemies of Revealed Religion with abundant materials to work 
upon: but then it also furnishes the friends of truth with the obvious 
means of counteracting the influence of erroneous doctrines, and of in- 
stilling sounder principles into the bulk of the community. Any attempt 
to suppress, or even to check, the spirit of inquiry which is abroad in the 
world, would not only be a vain and fruitless attempt, but a violation of 
the indefeasible liberty of the human mind, and an interference with its 
natural constitution, ‘To impart to that spirit a right direction, to sanc- 
tify it with holy motives, to temper it to righteous purposes, to shape it 
to ends which lie beyond the limits of this beginning of our existence, 
will be the endeavour of those who desire to make the cultivation of in- 
tellect conducive to moral improvement, and to establish the kingdom of 
Christ at once in the understandings and affections of mankind. 

“ TI need not undertake to prove, that it is pre-eminently the duty of 
the clergy to watch the tendency and progress of this irresistible spirit ; 
to avail themselves of its opportunities, and to provide against its dan- 
gers; to keep pace themselves with the intellectual advancement of the 
age, and to use the facilities which it affords them for the dissemination 


of Christian principles."—pp. 7—9. 
Such were the bishop’s views of the evils affecting, or likely to 
affect, the interests of religion and of the Church at the time he 
NO. XVII.—JAN. 1831. P 
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spoke, and such the reflections to which they then gave birth in 

his mind: and though in the few short months which have elapsed 

ia since their delivery the scene has been fearfully and wonderfully 
Tied changed—though the crisis he foretold has trodden much closer 
upon the heels of his prediction than he himself could have con- 
templated, and the evils of which he spoke have been aggravated 
by circumstances as strange as they were unexpected—though 
the ery of infidelity has been heard louder and bolder in the storm 
which has been gathering around, and other spirits of a kindred 
influence have mingled their voices in the blast, frightening peace 
and security from the land—still we think, whatever might have 
been his impressions, his general advice to the clergy would have 
been substantially the same, viz. “ that all, in their respective de- 
partments, are to be labouring with increased assiduity in the dis- 
charge of their appointed duties, profiting by the helps which are 
to be derived from the unproved state of human knowledge and 
the improved mechanism of education; and feeling all the addi- 
tional weight of obligation laid upon them by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, to be more than ever zealous, and dili- 
gent, and devoted to their work.” ‘lo this advice it 1s unneces- 
sary, and might be presumptuous in us to add; but there are one 
or two points upon which we may be excused for dwelling a few 


» 

4 

‘ce moments, because the subsequent events have given more import- 
Si ance to them. 


The first is the counsel offered by his lordship to the clergy on . 
the new position in which the Church is placed from the repeal 
of the laws respecting Catholics and Dissenters. He tells us that 


fare this repeal ** will compel us for the future to depend more entirely 
ik] upon our internal resources, and will be a test of their suf- 
ficiency :”—a wise sentence, as we conceive, expressing in a small 
ee compass the real strength of our Church, and the duty at such a 
Bd ve moment incumbent upon its supporters, of a amited and hearty 
Ca dependence upon it. It is altogether notorious that there exists 


amongst the clergy a great variety of opinions respecting the 

; value of those safeguards which the wisdom of our ancestors had 
| drawn around the Church, but which the legislature of the pre- 
sent day has thought proper to remove as unnecessary to one 
party, and vexatious and oppressive to the other; and we cannot 
but hold it to be one great blessing—a blessing that would com- 
pensate for no inconsiderable loss—that the repeal in question 
has removed from our own bosom such a pregnant source of sus- 

» picion and disquiet. Nevertheless, amongst the great majority of 
the clergy who were conscientiously averse from the Catholic claims, 
we cannot wonder that some should be found deeply to lament 
their loss, and to mourn over the forlorn state of Zion as if her 
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glory were about to pass away. But itis time that these late re- 
grets, which are somewhat worse than useless, should cease. ‘The 

cannot bring back the past, but they may mar the future. They 
tend to propagate the evils of division, though the object of them 
is as wrevocably gone as the years before the flood; to cripple our 
efforts in the direction of our effective force; and to create doubts 
inthe minds of others respecting the value of those internal resources 
to which the bishop loudly calls us, and which are in truth the real 
ground-work of our strength. What these resources of the Church 
are, no one, we think, can doubt. ‘They are the scriptural charac- 
ter of her doctrines and discipline—the piety and the beauty of her 
Liturgy—the learning, the diligence and the industry of her minis- 
ters, by whom the former are to be ably defended and soundly taught, 
the latter to be rightly and duly administered. [twas by these means 
the Church of England was established and rooted in the affections 
of the people, before test acts and exclusion bills were invented, and 
by these, with God’s blessing, it must be supported. and preserved 
now that they are gone; and if the change thus produced in their 
position should have the effect recommended by his lordship, of 
making the clergy betake themselves more earnestly and entirely to 
those internal resources which remain—if, casting off all irritating 
distinctions and foolish questions, which engender strife, they would 
cordially unite im teaching and exemplifying those divine doctrines 
aud precepts in which they all agree,—we are confident that both 
they and their cause will be all the better for it. ‘The more, indeed, 
they rely upon these resources, the more worthy will they find them 
of their reliance; the more they examine them, the more they will 
discern their value, and the more anxious will they be, by a due and 
adequate performance of all that depends upon themselves, to 
render them sufticient and availing—availing not solely for the 
credit and support of the Establishment, but for the furtherance 
of those higher and nobler objects for which the Establishment 
itself was founded, viz. the honour of the Christian name in the 
British empire, the present peace and the eternal interests of those 
committed to their charge. If it be true that the Church has fallen 
upon evil times, it is a reason that our zeal, and sincerity, and 
diligence, in her behalf should be more eminent. And when we 
reflect that this noble inheritance of our ancestors, of which we 
are the guardians and administrators, has now subsisted, by the 
providence of God, for nearly three centuries, with only two short 
intervals of depression, and those characterised by superstition 
and fanaticism, braving even in its infancy the rudest shocks and 
surviving the most arduous struggles, surely we ought not to be 
less hopeful of it, or less anxious for it now, when, in its full 
maturity and growth, its powers enlarged and its prospects widen- 
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ing with our increasing empire, it is become the best hope of 
Protestant Europe for the propagation of true and genuine 
Christianity to the very uttermost parts of the earth. ‘These are 
the grounds upon which we are invited to take our stand, and this 
the charge which is committed to us; and he who is weak or 
wavering im such a cause, either knows not the value of his trust, 
or Is erossly wanting in his fidelity and his duty to it. 

But we augur far better things: of the Church; vor can it be said 
that the clergy are unprepared for this change, or even for the far 
greater trials which may still await them. We are well aware 
how vain and foolish, and even suspicious, would be any studied 
eulogy upon their conductin a work like this, and how much better 

it Is that we should stimulate each other to correct what is amiss, 
¥ and to supply what is defective, of which God knows there will 
i always be enough, than to dwell with self-complacency upon 
what is good; but driven as we are to our resources, It would not 
be wise to leave unnoticed the great encouragement which a can- 
did view of our history for the last forty years will discover to us. 
In that period, it will not be denied, even by the adversaries of 
the Church, that in all that concerns the feelings, the duties and 
the acquirements of ministers, a wholesome and striking i improve- 
; ment has taken place; that, with the exception of a few dark spots, 
which are for the most part of another age and of another school, 
they are become, as a body, much more intent upon their duties, 
and far better qualitied tor the discharge of them. And what adds 
greatly to the value of this change is, that it has not been sudden 
or violent, the effort of men struggling under the pressure of some 
great calamity, or labouring to escape from it, but a slow, gradual 
and well defined process, carried on in a season of comparative 
security and prosperity, and effected by causes perfectly intelligible 
and still in operation; partly by the diffusion of light and know- 
: ledge over the minds of all classes of men, making. the duties of 
7 the ministry better known both to themselves and others, partly 
by the higher qualifications required for admission into it, but 
a chiefly by that beautiful principle of reaction in the Scripture itself, 
. by which it propagates its holy influence upon the minds of all who 
apply to it practically, more fully and extensively than even they 
themselves might have expected from it. Let but this process go 
on,—let the sense of their divine commission continue to rise 
higher and higher m the minds of the clergy, and its power be 
impressed upon their teaching, and there will be little cause for 
apprehension to the Church. Such conduct, and such views 
must carry with them the affection and esteem of the sound and the 
good amongst the laity, who well know and feel whose work it is 
that we are doimg, and for whose benefit it is done. We are God’s 
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ministers, and their servants for Christ’s sake. This is the true 
bond which unites us, and the more they feel the genuine influ- 
ence of our ministry upon their own hearts and lives, the more 
will they be induced to honour it. ‘The time, indeed, may come, 
foretold by the Apostle, when the people will not endure sound 
doctrine; but even then the duty of the clergy is clear and de- 
fined, and it will be their happiness and safety to be found in it: 
still they are to be watchful in all things, endure afflictions, and 
do the work of an evangelist; the prophets must sull prophesy, 
even though it be in sackcloth, 

With respect to the honours and endowments of the Church, 
on which the keen eye of jealousy and cupidity are often seen to 
rest, we are not certain whether they are matters which his lord- 
ship intended to include in those internal resources on which he 
bids us to rely, or not. Of this, however, we are confident, that 
he is too wise and too experienced to consider them, abstractedly 
and independently, as such, ‘They may be well adapted to the 
various orders and functions of our Church—they may be be- 
coming to its state—they may be necessary to its welfare, and its 
usefulness, and its respect—but they never can be regarded in the 
light of a stay or security, unless when connected with the ade- 
quate discharge of those burthens and duties for which they are 
intended as a compensation—duties from which they cannot be 
separated, even in argument or in thought, without disadvantage, 
hor, in reality, without the greatest danger. In this light the 
clergy are desirous to regard them, and by this tenure, and by this 
alone, it is their interest and their duty to retain them; and if the 
dispensers of our honours and emoluments would always look 
steadily in their selection to those qualities which are best calcu- 
lated to strengthen and to support this union, there 1s no question 
but that the revenues and the duties would reflect credit upon 
each other, would contribute to their mutual preservation, and be 
together honoured in the public mind. But if the reverse of this 
should ever unhappily be the case,—if in an enlightened nation 
like this the priesthood itself should by any means become base, 
servile, or ignorant,—if men should repair to it, not for prefer- 
ment, but for refuge—like malefactors, only to save their lives ; or 
like those of El’s race, that come crouching, and seek to be put into 
the priest’s office, that they may eat a piece of bread ; or if, on the 
other hand, our rulers, ike Herod and Archelaus, should wilfully 
dishonour the high places of the hierarchy by filling them with 
the stupid or the unworthy; why then, in either case, it 1s clear 
that the office and its reward would only be a shame and disgrace 
to each other, and contribute mutually to hasten their common 
ruin. Thus, in whatever light we may view the matter, to the 
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same foundation we must come at last. ‘ Some, indeed,” says 
the eloquent and pithy South, ‘* may please and promise them- 
selves high matters from full revenues, stately palaces, court in- 
terests and great dependences; but that which makes the clergy 
glorious, is to be knowing in their profession, unspotted in their 
lives, active and laborious in their charges, bold and resolute in 
opposing seducers, and daring to look vice in the face, though 
never so potent and illustrious—and lastly, to be gentle, courteous, 
compassionate to all. ‘These are our robes and our maces, our 
escutcheons and highest titles of honour; for by all things God is 
honoured, who has declared this the eternal rule and standard of 
all honour derivable upon men, ‘ that those who honour him shall 
be honoured by hin.’ ’ 

But there is another subject of the Bishop’s preliminary observa- 
tions, which gives us, we confess, more uneasiness, and becomes 
every day more difficult and painful, and that is the renewed and 
increasing efforts made by scoffers and infidels, not only in our 
country, but in others, to profit by the disturbed state of the public 
mind, and to disseminate as widely as possible their infernal 
potson amongst the needy, the ignorant and the profligate, at once 
goading them to cruel disorders and excess, and robbing them of 
all hope of an hereafter. It cannot be known, excepting to those 
who make it their business to inquire, what pains and patience, 
and ingenuity are now bestowed upon this accursed work. Infidel 
books aud intidel teachers we have always had; but certainly 
there never was a moment when the art of corrupting the minds 
of the people was carried to so high a pitch, or exercised with so 
much effrontery ; nor ever were the fruits of it so frghtfully 
conspicuous. It is revolting to think of them, and it were a 
task to make the heart sick to detail them; but it may suffice to 
state that, besides the public discourses which are delivered 
almost daily, by the great masters of the schoo! in the Rotunda, 
and other places amongst the crowded outskirts of the metropolis, 
for the avowed specific purpose of advocating the cause of infidelity, 

it is a well-known fact that blasphemous and profane lectures are 
delivered three times a-week in the city itself, to large audiences 
of labourers and artizans after their daily task is done, from each 
of whom a penny a piece is collected under the head of Infidel 

Rent. 

Nor is the press behind-hand with them in their course; for 
while numerous hawkers and other emissaries scatter unsparingly 
in lanes and alleys their pennyworths of profanation, the great 
emporium in Fleet Street blazons forth its more elaborate blas- 
phemies with fresh spirit, in characters which those who run may 

read—a standing monument of its interminable hostility to the 
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Gospel, and of the utter hopelessness of all legal measures to 
restrain it. What then is to be done, it may be asked, in a state 
of things like this?) Shall we look calmly on and say, let them 
alone, the authors and propagators of the mischief are profligate 
and worthless men, whom nobody will trust, and therefore too 
contemptible to be noticed. Alas! we should only deceive our- 
selves, and be led to neglect others, by taking this flattering 
unction to our souls; certain itis, that the force of any argument 
does not depend upon the character of those who propound it; 
and we may venture to affirm, that, of the thousands who read 
these writings and are swayed by their contents, not one in an 
hundred either knows or cares a single tittle about the motives of 
those from whom they come. It is clear, therefore, that some active 
and present remedy must be brought to meet the evil, and there 
is none which presents itself so readily and so naturally as that 
which may be derived from the arguments, and the testimony, and 
the advice of the true friends of Christianity, particularly of the 
ministers; and very reasonable it is to conclude, that if they who 
have all the advantages of learning and character on their side, 
who live as it were daily with the oracles of God, and know 
their power and their efficacy, and are accustomed to impress 
them on the minds of others, would descend to meet these ene- 
mies of the faith on their own ground, the truth in such hands 
must certainly prevail. Such unquestionably is their duty, and 
they will not be found to shrink from it; but here we have an 
observation to make. ‘This state of things, painful as it 1s, does 
not come upon the Clergy entirely by surprise. It is impossible 
that they could have so long assisted in that general diffusion of 
elementary knowledge amongst the poor, which has lately taken 
place, and have witnessed that spirit of inquiry, of which the 
Bishop remarks, that to suppress or to check it would be not 
only a vain attempt, but a violation of the indefeasible liberty of 
the human mind, without perceiving the probability of such a 
crisis as this, and as far as possible providing for it. Accord- 
ingly they now rejoice in the hope that the good seed of religion 
and morality, early sown in the minds of so many children in the 
National Schools, will be the means of saving thousands and tens 
of thousands from the contagion, and of preserving the soundness 
of the mass; and they believe that the tastes and hkings in- 
stilled into them will make them for the most part turn with 
disgust from such blasphemies, as at once insulting to God and 
mischievous to themselves. By these means, much of the evil 
which might otherwise have taken place has probably been pre- 
vented, and it is consoling to think that the wholesome operation 
is still going on, and will continue, by God’s help, when this 
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flood of infidelity shall have passed away. But, in attempting, 
by argument, to stem a torrent like the present, it does not be- 
come them to be too sanguine respecting their own efforts, or 
negligent of other means; and when they consider on what 
unequal terms the contest is to be carried on—how many 
thousands in the crowded and sequestered quarters of | this 
metropolis have their minds exposed to the poison, but are inac- 
cessible to the antidote, or only receive it when it is too late ; In 
how small a compass of a few words single objections to Chris- 
tianity may be intelligiby stated to minds of an ordinary stamp, 
which yet require much time and space intelligibly to answer 
them;—how much of this profane matter is addressed to the pas- 
sions and not to the judgment—how loudly in a corrupt nature 
pride and vanity, and the desire of rising above what is called pre- 
judice, and the headlong violence of youth and the vicious habits of 
age, and the force of bad example, and the spirit of social daring, 
all plead in favour of that license from all restraint and account- 
ableness which the teachers of infidelity promise—when, I say, 
we consider these disadvantages, we feel it to be matter of pam 
and sorrow to every reflecting mind, that such a contest should 
ever have occurred amongst us, and that the safety of so many 
souls should be placed upon the issue of it. 

But, inadequate in some respects as this remedy is, it is im- 
portant to know that there is no other of a direct nature likely 
to be apphed with effect, and none therefore which merits so _ 
much attention and encouragement. ‘The arm of the law has 
been stretched out in vain, and the severity and the clemency of 
the government have been successively tried with the worst pos- 
sible effects; for severity has made the objects of it more despe- 
rate, by adding revenge to the dark passions which brooded in 
their minds before, while clemency has made them more con- 
fident and more daring.* Under such discouragement it has come 
to pass, and we cannot wonder at it, that prosecutions for blas- 
phemy have been suspended, if not abandoned; and thus it 
appears that, while the principle of coercion remains upon the 
Statute Book confirmed by the opinions of judges and the ver- 
dicts of juries, it is little better than a dead letter, and that here 
too we are.compelled to rely upon our own resources. Nor 
can any stronger proof be alleged of this, than the fact that a cele- 
brated wholesale dealer in infidelity, who has been suffered to 
carry on his unholy traffic with impunity for many years, has at 


It is me lancholy, but in some respects instructive, to perceive how powerfully re- 
venge, that insatiable passion of the unregenerated heart, prevails in the writings and 


speeches of the demagogues of the day ; how frequently it breaks out—how strongly it 
seems to goad them on to mischief. 
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last been prosecuted by government upon the charge of mixing 
up sedition, with blasphemy —a_ portentous alliance, which, 
whether early or late declared, is the ultimate object they have 
in view. Whether this state of things is to be continued— 
whether any revision of these laws can be hoped, such as to— 
render them more efficient, or whether any other legal measures 
can be devised for the same purpose, consistent with the spirit 
of the Gospel and the principles of the constitution, it is for the 
legislature to decide ; meanwhile our duty is the more obvious 
and the more pressing, and that is to meet the evil in every place 
and i every shape in which it may appear, and by such measures 
as are best adapted to expose and to refute it—to bring forth 
from our treasure things new and old, and to labour at least 
as fervently to save men’s souls as these enemies of their race 
do to destroy them. In conformity to this view, the Society for 
Promoting Christian knowledge have just now voted 1000/. to 
be employed in printing and publishing such books and_ tracts 
as are likely to suit the purpose, and have also appointed a com- 
mittee for carrying their benevolent designs into effect. In these 
labours, which, we are confident, are as scriptural in their cha- 
racter as they are charitable and humane in their end, we may 
fairly expect the co-operation of all who have the cause of Chris- 
tianity or the good of their fellow-creatures at heart ; and, what is 
better, we may come boldly to the throne of grace with our pray- 
ers, that he, who by a beautiful display of his wisdom maketh 
even the wrath of man to praise him, would give a blessing to our 
labours, and convert the designs of these deceivers into a clearer 
manifestation of his truth. 

After all, we must repeat, that this our labour, however stre- 
nuously carried on, is, humanly speaking, inadequate and de- 
fective—a task, by which few comparatively can profit, and in 
which still fewer can co-operate; but we cannot quit the subject 
without expressing our conviction that there is a remedy infinitely 
more comprehensive and effectual, in which many may co- 
operate and by which all may profit—and that is to be found in 
a more zealous and manifest cultivation of vital Christianity 
amongst the higher and middling classes themselves; thereby 
shedding the light of the confession of a true faith upon those 
below them, and producing convictions of its power and of its 
truth much more impressive and durable than could be effected 
by any arguments which words can convey, If thine eye be sin- 
gle then thy whole body shall be full of hight. ‘This is the great 
protection to be sought against all the moral contagion which 1s 
floating around us, and this the wisdom which God’s judgments 
now in the world are intended to impress. ‘To this also the 
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Bishop plainly points; but if there be amongst us, as he truly 
affirms, a very numerous and influential class ‘“‘ who look upon 
religion merely as a necessary part of every government—who 
take no personal interest im its consolations and ordinances,” or 
even consider it in any other light than as the one thing needful, 
we may rest assured that whatever precautions we may take in 
the education and instruction of the poor, they will be unavailing: 
nothing we can do for those beneath us—no arguments—no 
lessons addressed to their understanding can ever be of effectual 
service in preserving the community from contamination, if this 
bad example, this practical infidelity, be daily seen passing before 
their eyes. 

Nor let any one imagine for a moment that the propagation 
of this spirit is an evil which purely concerns the Church, or 
even Christianity itself; though m a Christian country this, one 
would think, were enough:— No: it strikes at the laws, the hap- 
piness, and the freedom of the nation, and even at the foundation 
of society itself: there lives not a man however humble, with 
property to lose, or family to protect, who is not deeply con- 
cerned in it. For be it remembered, that the contest 1s not 
between one religious sect and another, but between Christianity 
and no Religion at all. And what hope can there be, of a re- 
dundant and excited people, when the sense of the all-seeing 
eye, and the fear of the judgment to come, are cast off! What 
but they should be reckless, wicked, and licentious? And when 
was it ever known, or heard of, that a wicked and licentious 
people could be free, or that any refuge remained for such a state 
but despotism or anarchy—lawless power exercised under pre- 
tence of authority, or lawless power exercised under pretence of 
liberty, or under no pretence at all? It was a bad time for this 
country, when levelling and fanaticism combined together lorded 
it in the land,—and the consequences we all know: but the tri- 
umph of infidelity and radicalism united, which is what these 
men seek, offers to our imagination, in such a country as ours, 
a- spectacle, from which even the stoutest heart must shrink. 
Something indeed of this kind has been presented to many of us 
in that reign of terror which has stained the annals of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, and which, after deluging the country with 
blood and crime, ended at last in a ruthless and overwhelmin 
tyranny—a tyranny which compressed Europe with such a fierce 
and unyielding grasp, that the very recoil from it, now seen 
around us, is full of terror. God grant that it may never be our 
lot to witness amongst ourselves even the faintest resemblance of 
such a state ! 


But we must now pass on to other particulars of the Bishop’s 
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Charge, the first of which is Residence. Upon this important 
subject he is, as usual, full, particular, and explicit; weighing 
every objection, and meeting every excuse ; but as his remarks 
are principally connected with circumstances of a local nature, 
we must content ourselves with recommending them to those 
whom they may concern, observing only, that in his Lordship’s 
diocese there are more circumstances particularly affecting that 
question, than in any other. What he says of pluralities, how- 
ever, as part of the same case, is matter of more general interest, 
and particularly worthy of being noticed at this present moment, 
not only because it is important, but because it has been mistated 
and misunderstood. It is well known that the abuse of plurali- 
ties was a charge strongly urged against the Papal government at 
different periods of our history, and that one of the earliest accu- 
sations brought against our own Church by dissenters, was 
grounded upon the alleged continuance of an evil, which had be- 
fore risen to an intolerable height. At that period, however, the 
charge seems to have been made without sufficient reason ; and 
Hooker, who undertook, in an elaborate argument, the defence 
of pluralities, pleads for them, however, only as exemptions and 
privileges, to be granted to a few under a general rule, the prin- 
ciple of which was, that for every benefice there should be a resi- 
dent incumbent. Upon this principle, the statute of Henry the 
Eighth was framed, and upon this also the bishop defends them 
now, ‘fas necessary in some cases, and, in some, highly useful.” 
In the present state of the country, however, the power of confer- 
ring the privilege has been so diffused, partly by the greater 
humber of degrees, but chiefly by the increase of the peerage, that 
there is scarcely any clergyman, however low his estimation in 
the Church, who, if he could obtain a presentation to two livings, 
might not easily procure a legal title for holding them. Against 
this extension, therefore, the Bishop raises his voice: “ he would 
gladly see them restricted, and conditions imposed upon those 
who hold them.” In this expression, which, coming from such a 
quarter, at a season like the present, can scarcely be considered as 
a barren sound, we are disposed cordially to join; and being fully 
convinced, that whatever change, either in this or any other 
matter which may be desirable, would come with much more 
grace and effect, and meet more fully the public feeling, from the 
Church itself, than from any other quarter; we are not sorry to 
believe that this opinion may be the forerunner of some proposal 
to the same effect. Against all mean compliances with vulgar 
clamour, against all time-serving and selfish sacrifices of future 
good for the sake of present ease and enjoyment, against all com- 
promise or desertion of those rights and privileges which are in- 
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herent in the Church, and necessary to its welfare aud its efficacy, 
we hold up all our hands; we are sure that they would be dis- 
tasteful to all the good and wise amongst the laity, unprofitable, 
if not mischievous, in their results, and unworthy altogether of 
our cause. But if there be any spot or wrinkle in the face of 
the Church, the effect of time, or accident, or oversight, which 
its friends deplore, and its enemies delight in, surely it must be 
right and wise in the members of the Church themselves to assist 
with all alacrity in its removal. ‘The first step is the sound which 
alarms us—but it is a cry which may be continued too long; at 
all events it is now too late—for the first step was taken long 
ago, when acts of parliament were passed with the concurrence 
and even at the suggestion of the bishops, affecting its discipline 
and controlling in some measure the distribution of its revenues. 
And who so competent for such improvements as the members 
of the Church themselves? Surely it would be a wrong impres- 
sion to get abroad among the people, that no improvement in 
the constitution of the Church could be effected, excepting by so 
dark and intricate a process, that its enlightened Rulers were 
either unwilling to undertake or unable to carry it into effect. 
If, indeed, any essential change were either requisite or contem- 
plated, we should be the first to say that the present season was, 
of all others, the most imauspicious and the most unfit. Amid 
the heavings of that moral earthquake which is shaking the whole 
of Europe to its centre—when men’s eyes are failing them for 
fear and for looking after those things which are coming upon 
the earth, nothing appears in its true magnitude and proportions, 
nor can the consequences of new measures be fairly weighed ; 

and we may venture to affirm that, in whatever part of our Con- 
stitution great changes may be eflected in the present mood, 
there is the greatest danger that they will be pushed too far. 
Upon this subject we might learn an useful tesson even from 
barbarous times ; for Tacitus tells us that the ancient Germans 
debated over their cups and at night, but decided in the morning 
when they were sober. It is against such rash and untimely 
changes that we are most anxious to provide, and the best means 
of avoiding them, next to that internal reform which we have 
already noticed, is to wipe away, as speedily as possible, every 
obvious blot that may appear upon the surface of our Establish- 
ment, and tempt the rade hand of its enemies to interfere. 

‘To such retorms as these of which we have spoken, the best 
and wisest of our predecessors have always been most disposed ; 
and we cannot forbear quoting, to this effect, a a passage from a 
divine remarkable for his learning and his piety, who 1s said to 
have been the best preacher of his time, and whose life was the 
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best sermon,—we mean Dr. Hammond. It was, without doubt, 
composed under strong emotions, but it exhibits a devotion to the 
Church so pure and saint-like, as to be quite edifying and inspiring 
—particularly when it is remembered that it comes from one, who, 
by his subsequent sacrifices and labours, voluntarily undergone 
in behalf of its fallen state, showed clearly, that it was no empty 
challenge that he uttered, but the genuine and deliberate offer- 
ing of his fidelity and affection. 

“There is a weight and office which our forefathers thought 
worthy to be encouraged and rewarded with those payments, 
and if any man shall think them ill-proportioned, I shall not doubt 
to tell him St. Chrysostome’s judgment, that the burden of a 
bishop was formidable, even to an angel to undergo, aud if the 
corruption of latter times be affirmed to have changed that state 
of things, I answer, that the restoring Episcopacy to its due 
burthen as well as reputation, were a care worthy of Reformers, 
and it is so far from my desire that any such care should be 
spared, that it is now my public solemn petition, both to God 
and man, that the power of the keys, and the exercise of that 
power, the due use of confirmation, and (previous to that) ex- 
amination and trial of youth, a strict search into the manners 
and tempers, and sufficiencies of those that are to be admitted into 
holy orders, and to be licentiate for public preachers, the visitation 
of each parish m each diocese, and the exercise of church dis- 
cipline upon all offenders, together with painful, mature, and 
sober preaching and catechising, studies of all kinds, and parts of 
theological learning, languages, controversies, writings of the 
schools and casuists, &c., be so far taken into consideration by 
our law-makers, and so far considered in the collating of church 
preferments and dignities, so much of duty required of clergy- 
men, and so little left arbitrary or at large, that every church pre- 
ferment in this kingdom may have such a due birthen annexed to 
it, that no ignorant person should be able, no lazy or luxurious 
person willing or forward to undergo it. 

‘And if this might be thus designed, I should then resolve that 
the direct contrary to the fore-mentioned suggestions would be 
truth, that the settling and continuing of this present government 
would prove the common interest of all, and only the burthen of 
those few that have those painful offices assigned them, and lest 
any man think this word a boast, (which I can safely venture with 
the world at this time, and not have reason to fear a surprisal, or 
being taken at my word,) I shall venture another offer in the name 
of my brethren of the clergy, (not that I have took their particular 
votes, but that I persuade myself so far of their piety,) that rather 
than the glory should thus depart from Israel, by the Philistines 
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taking the Ark of the Lord, laying waste this flourishing church 
of ours, or transforming it into a new guise, every one single of 
us, that have any possessions or titles worthy any man’s envy or 
rapine, and so are thought now, by our own interests, to have 
been bribed or fed advocates in this cause, may forthwith be de- 
prived of all that part of the revenues of the church wherein we 
are legally invested; and he that shall not cheerfully resign his 
part in the present prosperity of the church on the meer contem- 
plation and intuition of the benefit that may now and after his life 
redound to others, let him have the guilt of Achan’s wedge laid 
on him, and the charge of being disturber of the state. 1 ho 
we have learnt to want as well as to abound, and to trust God 
(that can feed the young ravens when the old have exposed them) 
for the feeding of us and our families, though all our present 
means of doing it were taken from us. If this may serve turn to 
satisfy the thirst of those that gape, and the suspicions of those 
that look unkindly on us, we offer to free you from all blame of 
sacrilege, or oppression, or injustice, (from one of which no other 
means imaginable can free a change of government,) by our own 
voluntary cession or resignation as far as our personal interests 
reach; and shall think the peace of this state, and continued pro- 
sperity of this church, a most glorious purchase, most cheaply 
bought, if it be had upon such terms as these. And if the func- 
tion itself, with the necessary adjuncts to it, be not swept away 10 
the calamity, we shall be perfectly pleased whatsoever befal our 
persons, and desire that trial may be made of the ingenuity of 
clergymen, whether they have not thus far profited under God's 
rod as to be willing to yield to any possible proposition (which 
will bring no guilt of sin upon our consciences) toward the avert- 
ing the judgments of heaven which are now (I wish I might say 
for our sins only) most sadly multiplied upon this land.” 

In the observations which follow respecting the clerical duties, 
we find a recommendation of Visiting Societies for the relief and 
improvement of the poor, accompanied at the same time with a 
salutary caution to the parochial clergy against relinquishing the 
superintendence and direction of these auxiliary labours; and 
particularly against delegating to them their own peculiar 
functions and duties, as the commissioned interpreters of Scrip- 
ture. His Lordship then adverts to the practice of christening 
and churching in private houses; the first of which he wishes to 
discourage as much as possible, and the second he condemns 
altogether as irregular and improper, and strongly urges upon 
the clergy the necessity of discontinuing it. 

The Bishop next passes on to a topic of more universal in- 
terest—the education of the poor, upon which his observations 
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are sO impressive, and so sensible, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting them at length. 


“[ would only remind you, that it is every day becoming more and 
more important, as a branch of ministerial duty, to countenance and 
encourage National daily or Sunday Schools, to watch over the mode 
in which they are conducted, and to prevent the instruction, which is 
given in them, from yg into the mere form of knowledge, 
without any of the power of godliness, The salaried teachers of the 
schools may work the machinery of the system, so as to produce 
results, sometimes of a surprising kind, if we look merely to the 
exercise of the children’s memory: but it is the province of the 
Clergyman, who is more alive to the tendencies of education, and 
entertains juster and nobler views of its objects, to give a spiritual 
character to those results; to apply them to the confirmation of right 
principles and right habits; and to take care that the youthful learner 
is trained, not only to know the Holy Scriptures, as the term is com- 
monly understood, but so to know them, that they may be likely, 
under the divine blessing, to make him wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. ; 

“It is to these seminaries that we are to look for a succession of 
youthful branches, which, having been grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church at baptism, may here imbibe the sap of holy principle, and be 
prepared by culture, under the gracious influences of the Spirit sought 
for in prayer, to become trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord. 
It is hardly going too far, to assert, that a Clergyman’s attention to 
his parochial schools is the most hopeful part of his ministerial exer- 
tions. It is surely a point of incalculable importance to him, to secure 
an interest in the affections of a large part of his flock from their 
earliest years. Not to mention the hold which he may thus acquire 
upon the parents through the medium of their children, he may 
securely face upon being listened to, in his public ministrations, 
with intelligence and profit, by those who have been long habituated 
to his mode of teaching divine truth, and with attention and respect 
by those, who have been accustomed from their infancy to regard him 
as their instructor and friend, to fear his kind rebuke, and to rejoice 
in his approving smile. And although it will ever be his duty to 
remind them that he speaks not in his own name, but as the mes- 
senger and servant of One who desires that they should be brought 
nearer to himself, yet the personal regard which is excited towards 
him may be made powerfully auxiliary to higher motives and 
restraints. One of the surest preservatives from the poison of vice or 
infidelity, next to the sound instruction with which their memories 
have been stored and their hearts strengthened, will be the habitual 
reverence which they have acquired for their kind and disinterested 
instructor, and their unwillingness to forfeit his good opinion. 

‘And the sooner this intercourse begins, the more likely it is to 

roduce its effects. I am a zealous friend, upon conviction, to Infant 
Schools for the children of the poor. No person, who has not himself 
watched them, can form an adequate notion of what these institutions, 
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when judiciously conducted, may effect, in forming the tempers and 
habits of young children ; in giving them, not so much actual know- 
ledge, as that, which at their age is more important, the habit and 
facility of acquiring it; and in correcting those moral defects, which 
neglect, or injudicious treatment, would soon confirm and render in- 
curable. The early age at which children are taken out of our Na- 
tional schools, is an additional reason for commencing a regular and 
systematic discipline of their minds and wills, as soon as they are 
capable of profiting by it; and that is, at the very earliest opening of 
the understanding, and at the first manifestation of a corrupt nature, 
in the shape of childish petulance and waywardness.” 


We recommend this passage strongly to the consideration of 
ministers in every part of the kingdom, and are anxious to express 
our own deep sympathy in all that the bishop has said init. We 
know well the importance of this superintendence of ministers in 
these schools, and have witnessed frequently the mighty dfffer- 
ence in the religious views and feelings of children under the 
different treatments here described—how weak and vapid and 
transient are the impressions made by catechisms taught by rote, 
and, as it were, mechanically; and how strong and vivid and im- 
proving, when the thoughts of the scholars have been affection- 
ately and intelligently led by a judicious clergyman to the words 
of truth, and again applied to their own conduct and feelings. 

The next subject is the qualifications for orders, on which, 
after remarking strongly upon the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and the necessity of higher studies and edification in the clergy, 
in order to support their relative situation in society, and the 
credit of their order, he remarks :— 


“ We are therefore not only authorized, but in my opinion required 
—authorized by the abundant supply of candidates, and required by 
the exigencies of the Church—to look for a more systematic and la- 
borious preparation for the ministry; and to expect that clerical ac- 
complishments shall be raised with the universally rising qualifications 
of every other profession. We have perhaps some reason for wishing, 
that our Universities should do more than, even with the recent im- 
provements in their system, they have hitherto done, towards effecting 
this desirable result. For my own part, I entertain a very strong 
opinion as to the necessity of one or more theological seminaries, in 
which, besides going through a prescribed course of study for one or 
two years, the candidates for Holy Orders might be exercised in read- 
ing the Liturgy of our Church, and in the composition and delivery of 
sermons. ‘The establishment of these, which need not interfere with 
the accustomed course of academical study, must necessarily be a 
work of difficulty, requiring much consideration and forethought. © In 
the mean time we have it in our power, by exercising a stricter scrutiny, 
to secure acertain degree of competency in our candidates: and I have 
sincere pleasure in bearing the testimony of my own experience to the 
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fact, that that the standard of ministerial acquirements has already been 
greatly raised, without any diminution in the number of applicants for 
admission into the ministry, and with the most obvious and striking 
benetit to the Church itself.”—pp. 33, 34, 


We are not certain if his Lordship is aware of the fact, but it 
may be worth while to state, that in several parts of Germany 
we believe, in Nassau we know, there does exist a seminary 
for Protestant clergymen, precisely constituted according to his 
view ; and, as we have reason to conclude from some observations 
of our own, that much advantage has been derived from it, 
we shall give a statement of the whole process of the clerical 
education there, as we received it in German from one who was 
himself a good specimen of the school, that our readers may 
perceive how this peculiar part of it is connected with the rest. 

“The future clergymen, in common with all other servants of 
the state in our country, receive their first education in one of 
the three preparatory schools at Wisbaden, Hadamer, or Dillen- 
berg ; afterwards, from their twelfth to their sixteenth year, 
they frequent the Gymnasium at Weilberg, where they are in- 
structed in Languages (Latin, Greek, and Hebrew), Philosophy, 
History, Physics, Geography, Mathematics, Archeology, &c. 
When they have attained a sufficient knowledge in all these 
branches, which must be proved by an examination before com- 
missioners sent by government, they may enter an university : 
here they remain as long as they choose, but not for a less time 
than two years, and though the choice of the university is also left to 
their own option or to that of their friends, yet it is more agree- 
able to government when they enter themselves at Gottingen, 
which is called the National University. ‘The last year of their 
studies the future clergymen must pass in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Herborn, where instruction is given by learned divines, 
and where practical theology is, above all things, taught and ex- 
ercised: and here, before the management of a sacred ministry 1s 
confided to them, they must be examined, partly in writing and 
partly verbally, in the following subjects. 1. Explanation of the 
whole of the Old and New Testament in the original languages. 
2. The German language and the see a literature of Ger- 
many. 3. Dogmata and the history of Dogmata. 4. Morality. 
5. The art of writing sermons and of preaching. 6. The art of 
catechising and instructing children in religion. 7. Pastoral 
Theology. 8. Philosophy in all its branches, and the history of 
philosophy. 9. The art of instructing and teaching in the schools. 
10. Statistics. 

It is highly to the credit of the Bishop, that, from the first 
moment of his accession to his present dignity, he has uniformly 
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devoted his attention and his labours to this most essential object, 
and that his example and influence have been of the greatest 
servict in effecting that higher tone .in the clerical character and 
acquirements which is now going on; and gladly do we join in 
the following answer to the only objection which could be 
offered. 


“ If it be objected, that, by thus raising the standard of clerical ac- 
xeh rane we shall exclude some persons from the ministry, whose 
aculties are naturally less vigorous and active than those of others, 
we reply, that if a young man, with all the advantages of a good edu- 
cation, and knowing himself to be destined to this sacred and arduous 
calling, is unable to write Latin correctly, and to construe the Greek 
Testament at the age of three and twenty, he is either greatly deficient 
in diligence and seriousness, or he is not qualified by natural endow- 
ments for the office of an expositor of God’s Word. And ‘ if some 
parents,’ to use the words of Bishop Sanderson, ‘ must needs have 
their children thrust into the ministry, though they have neither a 
head nor a heart for it,’ we tell them that our duty, and the interests 
of the Church of Christ, and the cause of men’s salvation, will not 
permit us to second their mistaken design; that their sons are not 
* rightly called’ to the ministry; ‘ it being certain, that God never 
calleth any man but to that for which he hath in some competent mea- 
sure enabled him.’ Let them seek for some other profession, in which 
their may injure themselves alone ; not intrude into a 
calling, which will render their ignorance infectious, and make the little 
light that is in them to be gross darkness which may be felt.”—p. 36. 


It remains for us now only to insert the last impressive and 
truly Christian lesson with which the Charge is closed. 


“ Tfall of us were earnestly bent upon seeking the mind of the Spirit in 
his Word, and upon obtaining his assistance, in the diligent use of all 
the appointed means of grace ; if all would study, and meditate, and 
pray, as though they were convinced that the salvation of their brethren 
as well as their own depended upon the issue of their studies, and me- 
ditations, and prayers; human counsel and direction would be almost 
superfluous. Yet the Spirit of truth and grace, all-sufficient and 
powerful as He is, and ready to succour those who call upon Him, 
usually works by instruments and means ; and He has _ himself in- 
structed us, that the wisest and the holiest are not to despise the aids 
of mutual instruction, encouragement, and advice ; that we are not to 
be negligent to put one another always in remembrance of these things, 
though we know them, and be established in the present truth. To his 
guidance and influence, let us day by day, in our prayers, commend 
one another, and those over whom he has made us overseers ; that he may 
build us up, while we are labouring to edify our brethren, and give us an 
inheritance amongst them who are sanctified, and to whose sanctification 
we ourselves have been graciously permitted to contribute, in however 
humble a degree, in guiding them, both by our doctrine and example, 
to the Author of salvation and to the Giver of eternal life.”—p. 38. 


We cannot close our remarks without adverting for a moment 
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to a topic, which could scarcely have come properly within the 
scope of the Bishop’s charge, even if it had been then as pro- 
minent a feature in the times as it is now; but which, neverthe- 
less, is matter of deep interest to the clergy in many respects, and 
particularly in that of their pastoral care; we mean, the state into 
which many of them have been thrown, especially the mr 
clergy, by the lawless and destructive insurrections of the agricul- 
tural poor. It must be allowed, that their position has been a 
very novel and a very trying one, and is likely to be one of difficulty 
for some time to come ; they have many of them been injured in 
their property and their income, some have been in danger of 
their lives, and others have been driven to the strait in which the 
Jews were placed after their return from the captivity, that of 
building the church with one hand, and holding a weapon with 
the other; and though the violence has now for the most part 
subsided, and some of the guilty authors have suffered the pe- 
nalty of their crimes, yet still it is impossible that a tempest of 
this kind can in any case have swept over a peaceful village 
without leaving marks of its ravages behind, the worst of which, 
perhaps, is the injury necessarily done to that tie of confidence 
and affection which binds the pastor to his flock, and which is the 
source of so much benefit to all. But to the ministers of Christ, 
whatever they may have felt and suffered, there can but remain 
one prominent feeling after such a crisis, that of compassion for 
their misguided flocks, and one permanent desire, that of healing 
the wound which has been caused, both by using all the means in 
their power to alleviate the actual distress, and to prevent the re- 
currence of such disgraceful scenes in future. It is to these points 
that the few hints we now venture to throw out will apply. 

That there have been various causes operating in the produc- 
tion and in the continuance of these disorders, amongst which may 
be safely reckoned great misapprehension of the events which 
have taken place on the continent, there can be no doubt; and 
that the authors and ringleaders have been for the most part old 
offenders, or wanton violators of the peace, totally unconnected 
with agricultural, or, indeed, with any other, distress, is perfectly 
evident from the inquiries to which the trials have given rise ; 
but that the very low wages of the village poor have had some 
concern in the matter, and at all events have rendered the body 
of the labourers more reckless and more easily disposed to join 
with the guilty agitators than they otherwise would have been, it 
is difficult, we think, to deny. Here, then, is the part of the case 
which it is incumbent upon all who have the welfare of the poor 
at heart to consider. ‘The wickedness of these excesses, the 
violation of Christian duty involved in them, and the irreparable 
inischief done by them, even to the perpetrators themselves, will 
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naturally become the subjects of friendly pastoral remonstrance, 
wherever they may have occurred ; but the point before us, which 
is vy no means beside the Christian care, 1s matter of more per- 
manent interest, and extends to those also who have hitherto been 
at peace. 

t is one of those established truths gained from the uncertain 
ocean of political economy, that high wages and a very redundant 
yopulation are absolutely incompatible ; and as the latter is al- 
me to exist with us at present, to talk of an immediate and 
complete remedy for this distress would be a species of quackery 
not worth listening to for a moment; but stern and obstinate as 
the evil is, it is by no means equally pressing in all places; and as 
on the one hand it is capable of great aggravation, so on the other 
it admits of great and immediate mitigation, from Christian pru- 
dence and benevolence. Of its aggravation by the ignorance 
of the poor, and a bad administration of the poor-laws, we have 
the strongest proof in what is passing around us; for it is a fact 
that the disturbances have been most prevalent in the southern 
counties, particularly those of Kent and Sussex, where the poor 
are the most ignorant, and the poor laws have been the worst ad- 
ministered ; while in the west and north of England, and particu- 
larly in Scotland, where both these matters have been better 
managed, the mischief has been scarcely felt: indeed there is rea- 
son to believe, that in these last-mentioned countries the condition 
of the labourer is by no means worse than usual; for, considering 
the price of grain, a rate of wages, from ten to twelve shillings a 
week, fairly and independently paid, is about the average of the 
century, 

Such being the aggravations of this evil, it will not be difficult 
for us to suggest a few measures for its alleviation. Ist. The 
retracing every false step in the administration of the poor laws 
wherever it may be practicable, and particularly the avoiding such 
an example where they have not been so administered before. 
2d. A disposition to lower rent and tithes where a very late revi- 
sion of either has not taken place, so as to enable the farmer to 
look up a little; for there is no doubt that this class of men are 
for the most part very poor, and that their poverty must have 
contributed to the present lowness of wages in some parishes, if 
not m the great majority. Sd. An anxious desire, on the part of 
all who are concerned, to make every sacrifice in their power to 
give or to obtaim such wages for the poor, as may suffice to pur- 
chase for them the necessaries and some of the comforts of life. 
4th. The attaching of small patches of land to every cottager, 
from one quarter of an acre to an acre; thereby giving him a greater 
interest in his place, and an advantage which, when improved by 
his own labour at his leisure hours, is of infinitely greater value 
thon the amount of the rent bestowed in any other wav; and, what 
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is still more important, placing before the eyes of his children an 
example of ease and comfort, which would be a stimulus to their 
own prudence and exertions, Sth. A careful and judicious edu- 
cation of the children of the poor, strongly impressing upon them, 
as the one thing needful, the principles of the Christian faith, with 
all the duties of patience, contentment, &c. which flow from. it; 
and opening further their minds to a knowledge of their true state 
and of their true interests im society. | 

The first and fifth are unquestionably of the most importance, 
with a view to any permanent amelioration of the poor; but, to 
be effectual, they must be adopted and pursued together, It is 
in vain to teach children in our schools the virtues of frugality 
and foresight, if the moment they spring into life they are com- 
pelled to give their labour for half its value, and are thus cut off 
at once from the only means of carrying their lessons into effect. 
We feel, however, that the subject would hurry us too far; but let 
every clergyman consider for himself how far he may be able by 
his influence, his property, or his counsel, consistently with pro- 
priety and good-will, to participate in this work; and sure we are 
that wherever he can so do it, be is not only acting conformably 
to his Christian calling, but also establishing at the same time an 
interest in the breasts of the poor, which cannot fail of giving 
greater facility and effect to all his higher ministrations. 


Arr. X.— Reasons for seceding from the Dissenters, and conforming 
to the Established Church of England. London. Seeley and 
Sons. Price 4d, or 25 for Gs. Od. | 


Tue first half of this little book argues plainly and sensibly for 
union in matters of religious faith and practice; and shows the 
natural tendency of dissent towards strife, confusion, and every 
evil work. The latter half acquaints us, from the author's per- 
sonal experience, with the effects of that religious system from 
which he has felt himself compelled to secede. 


“The painful state of dependency of the minister upon the people, 
from which so many evils result, is another reason why I wish to 
conform. The nature of the duties the minister of the gospel has to 
discharge, the infinite importance of the truths he has to deliver, and 
the faithfulness required in enforcing x ye the attention and practice 
of men, their various religious, moral, and civil duties: prove the 
necessity of placing him above the influence of fear, in the prudent 
and due discharge of his sacred functions, ots 

“However important and necessary it may be, that the minister 
should occupy a situation, in which he can neither be awed by threats, 
nor seduced by promises; it is evident that the mode of pecuniary 
support which universally prevails among dissenters, is such, as to 
frustrate that desirable object. Frequently, when the sacred duties of 
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his office have been faithfully discharged, much ue gem has 
been manifested at his conduct ; and he is sometimes told, that a mode 
of preaching which is admitted to be agreeable to the Word of God, 
will not be approved by his hearers; he is sere we compelled, 
either to adopt a new style of address, or encounter the loss of pecu- 
niary support. A state of things such as this, cannot but be painful to 
every honourable and ingenuous mind; and clearly proves, that the 
_— which exposes a minister, in the discharge of his duties, to 

ese temptations and difficulties, is radically wrong. The ministers 
of the gospel are, with all freedom and fidelity, to announce the will of 
God to men, who are bound to obey it ; but it frequently happens, that 
a tone of haughty and ignorant dictation is held towards the pastor, 
which neither intelligence nor piety can repel; and thus, an attempt is 
made to force him, instead of administering the pure unadulterated 
word of God, to minister to a fastidious and vitiated taste. In the 
religious establishment of England, due care has been taken, by a 
competent provision, to secure to the minister his scriptural — 
and thus to remove from him all temptation to a departure from 
fidelity, in the discharge of his sacred duties. A provision such as 
this, is as consonant with reason, as it is with the plain dictates of 
holy Scripture; and therefore, from the sense of duty I owe to the 
Divine author of the Scriptures, I am constrained to desire to unite— 
with that church, which, founded upon such wise and scriptural prin- 
aes is thus calculated to secure an effectual and faithful discharge 
of ministerial duties. 

“The frequent disputes, and contentions, which agitate dissenting 
communities, is another reason why I wish to conform to the Esta- 
blished Church of England. ‘The causes of these unchristian differ- 
ences are both numerous and beyond the application of any effectual 
remedy, since they are the natural result of an unscriptural system. 
In the choice of a minister, evils of this nature frequently commence ; 
for, as every one (however incompetent to give a judgment upon such 
a subject) has an equal voice in this choice, it often happens that there 
are some, who through ignorance, caprice, or pride, do not approve of 
the election. A party is thus formed at the very commencement of 
the career of the minister, which, taking every opportunity to instil 
prejudice into the minds of others, continues to operate until the affec- 
tionate and confidential intercourse, which cule always to subsist 
between a pastor and his flock, is undermined and destroyed. The 
result consequently is, that party spirit runs so high, as to interrupt 
both the peace and usefulness of the minister ; and scenes of confusion 
are exhibited, in which some of the worst passions of human nature 
are brought into action, to the great dishonour of religion. Against 
such painful and disingenuous proceedings neither talent nor cha- 
racter can afford security. ‘The democratical form of church govern- 
ment, which generally prevails among the dissenters, is the fruitful 
source of these evils. Having no head to govern, no wisdom to direct, 
and no power to determine for them, they are oftentimes not aware how 
much their measures are influenced by their own pride, ignorance, and 
sometimes selfish interests. Where a different state of things prevails, 
(and there are happily some exceptions,) it is not owing to the sound- 
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ness of the system, but to the influence of principles, which triumph 
over the radical defects of the system. In the admirable and aposto- 
lical constitution of the Church of England, no opportunities of this 
nature are permitted to arise, for the exercise of < evil passions 
which it is the design of Christianity to destroy. In the New Testa- 
ment we have not a single example, in which a church, or Christian 
society, has chosen its own minister: it is clear, therefore, that in the 
purest ages of the church, her ministers received their appointment 
from the Apostles or bishops. It is here, then, that the practice of the 
dissenters, in the manner of electing their ministers, is plainly contrary 
to the Scriptures, In the Church of England I see piety, gravity, 
wisdom, talent, and rank combined, to govern and direct all her affairs 
as one harmonious body: to which mild and paternal authority, 
Christian meekness, and humility will feel grateful to yield obedience. 
And even should there not be disputes with the minister, to agitate the 
dissenting society, yet, it is too often the case, that the harmony of the 
body is disturbed by intestine broils, carried to such a degree, as to 
exhibit all the elements of discord: and, while making profession of 
superior sanctity, members will too often manifest towards ‘each other 
the most marked uncharitableness and aversion. Such scenes I have 
witnessed with pain and deep anxiety; and these feelings were in- 
creased by the conviction, that the disorder was such as to forbid the 
application of a remedy. I am therefore convinced that the system of 
polity, with which such things are associated, and out of which they 
grow, is neither founded in reason, nor on scriptural principles. Many 
evils arise out of the abuse of sound and wise regulations; but, the 
evils of dissent spring from the system itself.”"—p. 12.—17. 


These are wise words, and we heartily thank the author for 
speaking them,—and speaking them with so much modesty and 
Christian temper. 


Arr. X1,—Hours of Devotion for the Promotion of True Chris- 
tianity and Family Worship. ‘Translated from the original 
German by the Rev. E. lL. Burrow, D.D. F.R.S. & F.LS. 
London. Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 574. 14s. 


Tue title of this work did not convey to us any accurate idea of 
its peculiar character. We do not perceive that it contains any 
new or important aids to devotion properly so called; and those 
who take it up with the expectation that it will teach them how 
to pray, may chance to be disappointed. ‘Their quarrel, however, 
will be only with the name; for the contents of the book, although 
different from what might be expected, are valuable and inte- 
resting. Many of the more familiar and every-day duties are 
touched upon with a simplicity and truth which will ensure them 
a favourable reception, and, in many instances, with no inconsi- 
derable success. We select the following passages in support of 
our assertion, 
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“ These frightful effects of a rage for faith, have happily become rare 
in our days: or rather, through the influence of wise and Christian 
magistrates—thanks be to Providence—they have entirely disappeared : 
on the other hand, that same false Christianity is much revived and sup- 
ported, which exalts a dead faith, and proportionally disregards the prac- 
tice of virtue on Christian principles—awakens a dangerous propensity 
to fanaticism, to a fruitless trifling with the feelings, to false devotion, 
and to uncharitable judgment of those who hold opinions different from 
our own on religious subjects. For it is more convenient to an indolent 
mind to speculate or dream over spiritual matters, than to practise reli- 
gion; much more convenient to sigh over a wicked world than to edify 
that wicked world by active Christianity, and to animate the virtue of 
the Christian by a virtuous example: it is easier to acquire a fictitious, 
and, in some respects, an earthly love of Christ, by exciting one’s own 
feclings and imagination, than to love Jesus in all his brethren, that is, 
in all mankind with whom we are conversant: ‘ Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, saith Jesus himself, ‘ the same is my brother, and my sister, 
and mother. (Manx, iii. 35.) Every other love, as being merely a fic- 
tion of the mind, which produces not the abjuration of faults, and the 
practice of virtue, whenever there is opportunity, is closely allied toa 
fruitless and dead faith.”"—pp. 111, 112. 

“ We cannot but wonder at the trouble which men often give them- 
selves to enjoy their lives as little as possible; at their making it, as it 
would seem, their first duty to render disagreeable to others, and still 
more so to themselves, the few days which the will of their Creator has 
assigned them upon earth. 

‘There are various kinds of persons, who, happen what will, are 
never contented with any thing; and cannot agree with any body, how- 
ever kind and conceding he may be towards them. They have always 
some subject for censure, for quarrel, for reproach, or for complaint, 
They are always engaging in new friendships, and can preserve nove for 
long. Nowhere are they pleased. In every place they find something 
to offend them, always something to object to—at one time the regula- 
tions, at another the persons, of the family with which they are connected. 
No one does any thing to their satisfaction. 

“Such miserable and quarrelsome people may, exclusively of these 
bad habits, have amiable qualities; they may, at first sight, be very pre- 
possessing, and continue pleasing as long as we are not more intimately 
acquainted with them, and perceive not their failings. ‘They may even 
accustom themselves to conceal their morose and imperious temper in 
strange places and new society. ‘They are courteous, indulgent, full of 
attention towards others. ‘They wish to please. They take pains to gain 
approbation :—partly because they imagine that the new acquaintances 
are according to their taste, men after their own bearts ;—partly to show 
others, with whom they live in discord, that they are by no means unso- 
cial and unfriendly by nature, but that they have been compelled to be 
so by the faults of their earlier associates. But as soon as the new 
acquaintances shall have become a few weeks’ older, and have lost the 
charm of novelty ; as soon as a hearer connexion permits a greater inti- 
macy,—the quarrelsome man turns the rough side outwards, and is again, 
as before, without forbearance. He blames, reproaches, is positive, 
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would have every thing according to his fancy, and finishes by tearing 
asunder the bonds of friendship he had so industriously sought, and by 
contemptuously rejecting the esteem which we had conceived for him. 

“ This singular disposition, which eclipses, and sometimes renders 
entirely useless, all the laudable qualities of a person, all his excellent 
talents and knowledge, however splendid they may be,—is frequently 
nothing more than the fruit of a consciousness of such advantages, onl 
the effect of the pride of possessing these acquirements. With a sma 
portion of modesty the quarrelsome man would be converted into the 
most peaceable of all men. But this consciousness of superiority leads 
him to look down upon others, and to hold them cheap in his opinion. 
He thinks that he has a more correct insight into every thing; that he 
knows every thing better: all opposition offends and provokes him ;—it 
appears to him like doubting the soundness of his understanding, a mis- 
trust of his knowledge and experience. He rejects with a decisive tone 
whatever is not according to his taste. He passes a severe judgment 
upon both the important and the unimportant; and will maintain bis 
opinions even at the risk of grieving others. In his passion, it is alike 
to him whether a person hate him or not; be means to stand above the 
world, to be all-sufficient for himself, and independent. If he be 
offended, he resents it haughtily; if he be hated, or even misunderstood 
with regard to his good qualities, he consoles himself with his con- 
sciousness of superiority, He is accustomed to find fault, With him 
all those who do not submit implicitly to his decisions, are unworthy of 
regard. 

“The foundation of this dangerous way of thinking is commonly laid 
in the first rudiments of education—when parents pet a child, flatter him 
on account of his natural gifts, and leave him as much as possible to his 
own will. ‘This blind parental love makes the child domineering, too 
full of confidence in his own accomplishments, and selfish in the direc- 
tion of his mind. He will sacrifice every thing to carry his point, even 
the greatest pleasures; he will forego every thing, even if it cost him 
tears, except the triumph of having effected his purpose. This selt- 
conceit, and the habits arising from it, of pretending to know every thing 
better than others, of disputation and obstinacy, may, however, be equally 
the consequence of opposite practices in the mode of education. If you 
treat a child severely and unjustly—being persuaded of the injustice and 
short-sightedness of his preceptors—he will suffer in silence; but he 
will continue in his own opinion ;—he will accustom himself to feel dis- 
trust in the understandings and hearts of others,—to consider his own 
convictions as the only right ones—and, at a riper and more independent 
age, to maintain them with the same harshness which was exercised 
towards himself. People, too, who in their youth have lived neglected, 
in poverty or oppression, but have raised themselves by their own powers 
to a certain respectability, may easily be led—whilst they are going too 
far in reliance on their own power and worth—into a stubborn pride and 
a quarrelsome disposition.”—pp. 242—246. 

There is much more in this very useful aud effectual style ; 
and in an age which is too much inclined to confine its attention 
to general views, we conceive that particular lessons of such a 
description as this may be the instrument of extensive good. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 


The Right Reverend Curistopurr Beruert, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeren, to 
the Bishopric of Bancor, in the room of the late Right Reverend Dr. Henry 
Masenpre, late Bishop thereof. 

The Very Reverend Hewry Pari ports, D.D., Dean of Chester, to the Bishopric 
of Exerer, vacated by the translation of Dr. Betuext to the See of Bancor. 


Preferment. County. | Preferred. Patron. 


Canterbury. 


Croydon, Surry Henry Lindsay . |The Archbishop. 


Dork. | 

Halifax, St. James, C.. | W. York . J.W. Dew . . |Vic. of Halifax. 
Ilkley, . | W. York . Joseph Clarke . |L. W. Hartley, Esq. 
Low Harrowgate, C. . | W.York . J. Holme. . |V. of Pannal. 
North Cave, V.. . . | E. York . | J. Jarratt. . . |J. Barton, Esq. 
Sunk Island,C. . . | E. York . R. Metcalf . . |The King. 
York, St. Dennis, in 

Wal . wi > 

4 York . . John Robinson . |G. Palmer, Esq. 

bourn, 
Willerby, . | E. York | Edm. Dowker . |Lord Chancellor. 

Hondon. 

Gosfield, V.. . . . | Essex . .| J.Stedman . . jE. G. Bernard, Esq. 
Navestock, it . | Essex . .| James Ford . . |Trin. Coll. Oxford. 
Oakley, Little, R. . . | Essex . . | G. Burmester . /Thomas Scott, Esq. 
Prebend of C *hiswick 

in Cath. Church of 7 London. . | John Smith . . ‘Lord Bishop. 


St. Paul . 


Durbam. 
Darlington, P.C. . . | Durham”. | J. W. D. Merest Marq. of Cleveland. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron, 
THinchester. 
Chale, R. . I.of Wight . | C. Richards, jun. |Rev. C. Richards. 
Corhampton, P. c Hants P. Lowther . . |H.P. 
Coulsdon, R. . Su Wm. Wood. . Canterbury. 
Ellisfield, R. . . Hants E. Bosanquet rocas, Esq. 
Headley, R. . Surry . | F. Faithfull . . |Col. F. G. Howard. 
Bath and 
Iichester, Somerset P. Wilson . . Lord Bishop. 
North Stoke, R. Somerset Charles Hayes . (Lord Chancellor. 
Nunny, R. . | Somerset T. J. Theobald . C. Theobald, Esq. ; 
Prebend of Coombe, 
the 4th inCath.Ch.of¢ | “ells C. M. Mount. Lord Bishop. 
Prebend in Cath. Ch, of | Wells W. B. Whitehead Lord Bishop. 
Yeovilton, R. Somerset Henry Law . . Lord Bishop. 
Bristol. 
Blandford, St. Mary, R. | Dorset . Hon. S. Best. . Rev. T. Burrough. 
Bristol, St. Stephen, R. | Bristol . Charles Buck. | Lord Chancellor, 
Clifton, Trinity, bs Gloucester . | J. Hensman . 
Cranborne, Dorset . F. H. Pare . of wang 
Moreton, R. . Dorset . R. B. Buckle. rampton, Esq 
Pillesden, R. . | Dorset . Henry Fox ‘ Rev. G. Raymond. 
Turnworth, V. and 
Winterbourne mint Dorset . Tho. Tyrwhitt . Bishop of Sarum. 
church, V. 
Chester. 
Boughton, St. Paul, C. | Chester . Fred. Parry . 
Chorley, St. George, C. | Lancaster . | E. Shuttleworth . |R. of Chorley. 
Hindley, C.. . . | Lancaster .| E.Hill . . Rector of Wigan. 
Kendal, St. George, C. |Westmoreland| Edm. Richardson Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Kirkby Wiske, | R. H. Chapman |The King. 
Liverpool, St. Luke, C. | Lancaster . | James Aspinall . 
Chichester. 
Bramber, R. . . Sussex . Tho. Grantham . |Magd. Coll. Oxford. 
West Chiltington, R Sussex . Wm. Barlee . . |Earl of Abergavenny. 
Exeter. 

Blackborough, R. and P.C. Wyndham. 
Bondleigh, R. Devon . Chas. Boultbee om, C.Wynd 
Duloe, R. Cornwall W. Creswell. . |Balliol Coll. Oxford. 

Dunterton, R. . . . Devon . . T. Royce. 
Holbeton, V. . . .| Devon. . . J. C. Bultee e Kin 

Kentisbeare, R. Devon . . | Chas. Tripp, D.D.|Hon. P. C. Wyndham. 
St. Issey, V. . . | Cornwall . | Wm.Gilbee . . |Dean and Chapter. 
Stockley Pomeroy, R. . | Devon . James Morton . |The King this turn. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Gloucester. 
Alderton, R. Gloucester . | W.L. Townsend John Parsons, Esq. 
[by disp. with Bishop’ s 
Cleeve, R.] 
Leckhampton, R. . . | Gloucester . | C. B. Trye . C.N. Trye, Esq. 


Minor Canonry in 
Cath. Church of 

Wickwar, R. 

Winstone, R. 


Hereford. 


Deanery of the Cath. ) | 


Charchof . . .§ 
Eastham, R. with 
Hanley William, C. 
Hanley Child, C. 
and Orleton, C. 
Lichield & Coventry. 
Bedworth, R. . . 
Birmingham, St. 
George, R. . 
Himley, R. . 
Smetheott, R. . . 
Stoke-on-Trent, St. 
Wolverhampton, St. 
George, 
Wolvey, V. . 


Llandaff. 
Liangna, R. . 


Lincoln. 
Appleby, R. 


Blunham, R. 
Eastwell, R. 


Knebworth, R. . 


Syston, V. 


Porwich. 
Akenham, R. with 
Claydon, R. 


Antingham, St. M ary, R. 


Belaugh, R. with 
Scottow, 
Chelmondiston, R. 
Cley-near-the-Sea, R. . 
Ellough, R. . 
Fordham, P. Cc. 


Gloucester . 


. Gloucester . 
. Gloucester . 
Gloucester . 


Hereford 


Worcester . 


Warwick 
Warwick 


Stafford . 
Salop 


Stafford . 


Stafford . 
Warwick 


Monmouth . 


Leicester 
Beds 
Leicester 
Herts 


Lincoln . 


Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 


Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 


Thomas Evans . Lord Bishop. 


W.H.M. Roberson T. Hardwick, Esq. 
T. R. Everest . Rev. T. Cook. 
Sir E. W. Sandys Sir E. B. Sandys, Bart. 


E. Grey . The King. 

C, Turner . |Mrs. Turner. 

Henry Bellairs . Earl of 
Execut. of the late 

John Garbett . Hawke, Esq 

R. Wrottesley . Earl Dudley. 

Edw. Burn . . Mrs, Lacey. 

B. Vale R. of Stoke-on-Trent. 


G. Boodle Clare D. of Windsor. 
Jas. Smith, E 


. and 
J. Clementson . Rev. Jas. Riddle. 


; J . L, Scudamore, Esq. 
Guardians of 

J.M. Echalaz . G. Moore, Esq. 

J. Mountain . Lord Grantham. 


\Lord Chancellor and 
‘St. J.’s Hosp. Chest.alt. 
J.L. Hesse . 


|Mrs. B. Lyt 
Geo. Gilbert. . Sir J. H. 


John Jenkins 


tton. 
orold, Bt. 


James Tyley 
John Dolphin 
W.K. Fergusson 
Henry Clissold . 


- |Miss E. Drury. 
. |Lord Suffield. 
Lord Bishop. 


Lord Chancellor. 
C. Codd . « |J.W. Tomlinson, Esq. 
R. A. Arnold. | Earl of Gosford. 


Charles Mann . |E. R. Pratt, Esq. 
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Preferment. 


County. Preferred. Patron. 
(norwich—continued. ) | 

Norfolk . James Shirley . |Lord Suffield. 

Gunthorpe cum Bale, R.| Norfolk. . | E. J. Howman . |On his own Petition. 

Ipswich, St. Lawrence,C.| Suffolk . J.C. Aldrich . |The Parishioners. 

Kessingland, V. . .| Suffolk . .| G. Norris . . |Lord Bishop. 

Ve. . . «| Norfolk. . | T. C. W.Seymour|Bishop of Ely. 
westoff, V. . . Suffolk . F. Cunningham 

Potter Heigham, V. . | Norfolk . John Lubbock . Bishop of Norwich. 

Suffolk C. Smear. . . [The King. 

Whitton, it 
Re. Suffolk . . | C.R. Ashfield . |Bishop of Ely. 

Willisham, C. Suffolk . . | James Wood . |Thomas Myers, Esq. 

@rford. 
Baldon-March, R. . Oxford . Ii. P. Willoughby | Lord Chancellor. 
Enstone, V. . Oxford . Joseph Sibley . |Rt. Hon. Ld. nam 
Beterdorougd. 

Deanery of Cath. ~ of | Peterboro’ T. Turton, D.D. |Lord Bishop. 

Ecton, Northampton | J. C. Whalley . |On his own Petition. 

igham Ferrers, . | Northampton age. 

Irthingboro’, St.Peter, V.| Northampton | R A. Hannaford 

. | Rutland .| T.K. Arnold. |S. Barker, Esq. 
oulton, Ve. . Northampton | John Stanton . |On his own Petition. 

Bish Wil J.G. Thri 
ishop’s Slow -G. ihring . . 

Everleigh, Wilts {Sit Astley, Bart. 

[by dis with 
for Abbotts, R 

Fisherton Delamere, Wilts . |W.D.Thring, D.D.|J. Davis, Esq. 

Great Sherston, V. 2] wilts Chas. Whitcombe |D. & C. of Gloucester. 
with 

Kevil, V. . Wilts. H. Richards . . |D.&C. of Winchester. 

Sherborne, V. Dorset . John Parsons . |The King. 

(Pec. of D. of Serum.) 

Taffont Evias, R. . Wilts S. B. Ward . . |J. Tho. Mayne, Esq. 

Llanbdr Welftey, R. . | Pembroke . | W. Seato 
anbdr Welfre em e. . 

Liandafilog, R. a Brecon . Tho. Vaughan . : Lord C ex. 

Llanfhangel-Wchwily,C Carmarthen | Tho. Davies. |V. of Abergwilly. 

Lianrythian, P. C.. Pembroke . | A. H. Richardson |V.Chor.ofSt. David's. 

Preb. in Coll. Ch. a Brecon . . | Joshua Davies . |Lord Bishop. 

Le. St. Mary, R. . | Pembroke . | J.H.Humphreys |The King. | 
alterstone, P. C. Hereford Oxford. . 
and Old Castle, C. Monmouth Morgan 

TMorcester. 
Bidford, and Warwick .| Tho. Boultbee . |Lady Skipwith. 
Claines, St. George, C. | Worcester . | Jas. Tyrwhitt . |P. C. of Claines. 
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CHAPLAINCIES. 


Alderson, S. H., M.A. formerly Fellow — 


and Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, 
to be one of the Chaplains to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Clayton, Augustus Philip, to be Domes- 
tic Chaplain to Lord Viscount Melbourne. 

Cooper, J. to be Chaplain of his Majes- 
ty’s ship the Undaunted. 

Dodson, Christopher, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Dow. Countess of Craven. 

Hardy, C. to be Chaplain of his Majes- 
ty’s ship the Revenge. 


Randall, Moses, to be Chaplain to Man- 
chester Collegiate Church. 

Serjeant Oswald, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to be one of the Do- 
mestic Chaplains to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Stafford. 

Townsend, Ww. L. to be DomesticChap- 
lain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Craven. 

Tyrwhitt, J. Bradshaw, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Belhaven 
and Stenton. 

Tyrwhitt, T. to be Domestic Chaplain 


King, J. W., M.A. to be one of the to the Earl of Stirling. 
Chaplains to his Excellency the Marquis Wyatt, W. to be Domestic Chaplain to 
of Anglesea, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. the Marquis of Londonderry. 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


Cooper, Mark, to be Second Master of 


Islington Proprietary Grammar School. 
Gibson, J. to be Exam. for Writers in the 

service of the East India Company. 
Kerby, R. W. to the Head Mastership 

of Wymondham Grammar School, Norfolk. 


Ripley, Luke, to the Second Mastership 
of Durham Grammar School. 

White, W. to the Head Mastership of 
the Grammar School at Wolverhampton. 

Wray, Cecil D. to a Fellowship of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester. 


LECTURESHIP—PREACHERSHIP. 


Brett, Rev. George, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Camb. to the Morning Preacher- 
ship of Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, 
on the resignation of the Rev. Edward 


Serocold Price; Patron, the Dean of 
Carlisle. 


Robinson, Robert, to the Evening Lec- 
tureship of the Coll. Ch. Wolverhampton. 


IRELAND. 


Bredin, James, to the Precentorship of 
Leighton and Rectory of Nurney ; Patron, 
the Bishop of Ferns. 

Colley, Arthur, to the Rectory of Tul- 
lamoy ; Patron, the Bishop of Ferns. 


French, W. Le Poer, to a vacant Stall 


and to the Living of Cloon, Leitrim; Pa- 
tron, the Archbishop of Tuam. 
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ORDAINED. 


CARLISLE. 


By the Lord Bishop. On Sunday the 
19th of December, 1830. 


DEACONS. 


Joseph Hutchinson Whitelock. Lit. 
from St, Bees. 

Henry Armstrong, B.A. Christ Coll, 
Cambridge. 

By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of 
Darham. 


PRIESTS. 


William Armitstead. Lit. from St. Bees. 

John Park. Lit. from St. Bees. 

William Abbott, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

John Brownrigg Harrison, Lit. from 
St. Bees. 


CHESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop. Dec. 18. 


DEACONS. 


S. Newall, Queen’s College, Camb. 
S. Longhurst, Queen’s College, Camb. 
H. E. Massie, Queen’s College, Camb. 
W. Baudwen, Trinity College, Camb. 
J. W. Harden, St. John’s Coll, Camb. 
W. Macivor, Brazenose College, Oxf, 
J. S. Birley, Brasenose College, Oxf. 
G. F. E.Warburton, Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 
W. W. Johnson, Brasenose Coll. Oxf. 
J. H. Moran, Magdalen College, Oxf. 
Rob. Wilson, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Thomas Harrison, St. Bees. 
W. R. Atkinson, St. Bees. 


PRIESTS. 


James Wright, Queen's College, Tri- 

nity College, Cambridge. 
ames Hassell, Trinity College, Camb. 

R. Appleton, Trinity College, Camb. 

Anthony Cumby, Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Cha. Cole, Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 

Rob. Pulbenie, Emmanuel Coll, Camb. 

Tho. Bradford, Magdalen Coll. Camb. 

C. W. Dalton, Magdalen Coll. Camb. 

A. Hall, Caius College, Cambridge. 

J. Macauley, St. Peter’s Coll. Camb. 

W. Dizon, Brasenose College, Oxf. 


C. Wray, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
R. Greenall, Brasenose Call. Oxford. 
H. Holdsworth, Brasenose Coll. Oxf. 
J. Robinson, Brasenose Coll. Oxford. 
Thomas Harrison, Trinity Coll. Dublin, 

W. Shepherd, St. Bees. 
R. Bradley, St. Bees. 
Messrs. Butler and Vaughan, b 
Lett. Dim. from Bish. of ereford, : 
Mr. Fawkes, by Lett. Dim. from 
Archbishop of York. 
LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 
By the Lord Bishop, Oct, 3. 
DEACONS. 
T. Oben Drawbridge, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

P. Fosbrooke, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 
R. D. Hill, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 
LINCOLN. 

By the Lord Bishop, at Buckden. 
Sept. 19. 
DEACONS. 
Barnard, B.A. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Stephen Reed Cattley, B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 
John ‘’. Day, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
, Cambridge. 
. Sheldon Green, M.A. Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Geo D. Grundy, B.A. , a Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
James Amiraux Jeremie, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
W. French Major, Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
R. Oakley, B.A. Trinity College, 
in. 


Nat. Pomfret Small, M.A. St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford. 
Charles Woodward, S.C.L. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 
H. E. B.A, St. John’s 
College, ridge. 
from the Bishop of Ely 


PRIESTS. 
James Armitstead, B.A. Wadham Col- 


lege, Oxford. 
John Boyle, 8,C.L, Trinity Hall, Camb. 
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James Layton Brown, B.A. University 
College, Oxford. 

Tho. Carson, B.A. St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Vicesimus Knox Child, B.A. Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Join Manuel Echalez, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity Coll, Oxford. 

W. N. Gresley, B.A. St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford. 

Richard T. Lowe, M A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A. T. Russell, $.C.L. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cumbridge. 

Alex. Everingham Sketchley, M.A. 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Geo, W. Straton, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Tho. Whitworth, B.A, Christ College, 
Cambridge: 

NORWICH. 


By the Lord Bishop, at Norwich. 
Oct. 10. 


DEACONS, 


H. Beckwith, B.A. Jesus Coll. Camb. 

Tho. J. Blofield, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. | 

Geo. Cooke, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 

Edward Carlton Cumberbateh, B.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hon. C, Dundas, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge. 

Edw. Holley, B.A. Caius Coll. Camb. 

S. Jackson, B.A. Caius Coll. Camb. 

W. Jay, B.A. Caius Coll. Camb. 

Hippesiey Maclean, B.A. Caius Col- 
Cambridge. 

H. Ravenhill, B.A. Trinity College, 

Cambrige. 

Rob. Scaplehorn, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

John James Smith, B.A. Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

Barrington Taylor, S.U.L. Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

A. Thartell, B.A. Caius Coll. Camb. 


PRIESTS. 


Tho. Fielding Baker, B.A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

W. Foulger, B.A. Trinity Coll. Camb. 

John Gunton, B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 

T. Collingwood Hughes, B.A. Down- 
ing College, Cambridge 

John Rust Jeffery, B.A. Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. 

W. Nunn, B.A. Jesus College, Camb. 

T.J. Theobald, B.A, Christ Coll. Camb. 
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OXFORD. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
at Christ Church. 
Dec. 15. 


DEACONS. 


Henry Duke Harington, M.A. Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Cha. Lushington, M.A. Student of 
Christ College, Oxford. 

W. Parker, M.A, Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Rich. Fawsett, B.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

James Guillimard, B.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

‘Thomas Chandler Curties, B.A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


Cha. Rob. Henry James, B.A. Curate 
of Shitford. 

D. M. Bowme, B.A. Scholar of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. 

‘James Beauchamp, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Rich. Harington, M.A. Fellow of Bra- 
senose College, Oxford. 

John Phelps, B.A. Scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

David John George, B.A. Scholar of 


Jesus College, Oxford. 
Robert Hawkins, M.A. Scholar of 


Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Francis Edw. Paget, B.A. Student of 
Christ College, Oxford. 

W. Sweet Escott, $.C.L. New College, 
Oxford. 

W. Robert Browell, B.A. Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

George Horatio Hadfield, M.A. Scho- 
lar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Thomas Edmondes, B.A, Scholar of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

Cha, Williams, M.A. Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

Cha. F. S. Fanshawe, M.A. Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Hen. Hodgkinson Bobart, M.A. Chap- 
lain of Christ Church, Oxford. 

John Jordan, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 

Tho. Henry Hawes, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, and Chaplain of New College, Oxf. 

E. P. Blunt, M.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

St. Vincent Lane Hammick, M.A. Fel- 
low of Exeter College, Oxford. 

B. Y. Mills, B.A. Trinity College, Oxf. 
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State of the Dioceses.—Orp1Nations. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Parish Church 
of St. John Baptist. Oct. 29. 


DEACONS, 


Robert Moulton Atkinson, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

S. Shield, B.A, St. John’s Coll, Camb. 

J. C. Whalley, B.A. Brasenose Col- 


lege, Oxford. 
William Singleton, M.A. St. ity 


College, Cambridge. 
By Let. Dim. from the Arch, of York. 


PRIEST. 


James Challis, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bish. of Ely. 


SALISBURY. 
By the Lord Bishop, in the Episcopal 
Palace, Oct. 17. 


DEACONS. 


Rob. Dyer, B.A. St. Alban Hall, Oxf. 
James Fletcher West, B.A. Brasenose 
College, Oxford, 
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Robert Martyn Ashe, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

George Kinnard, B.A. St. Alban Hall, 
OF. D. C. 8. Horlock, B.A Magdale 

orlock, B.A. n 

Hall, Oxford, 

James Vaughan, B.A. Balliol College, 
Oxford, 

John Lawes, B.A. St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Walter A. Trenchard, M.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

W. Henry Newbolt, B.A. New Col 
lege, Oxford. 

Lewis Tomlinson, B.A. Wadbam Coll. 
Oxford. 

W. Bowling, B.A. Jesus College, Oxf, 

Samuel Smith, B.A. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 

John Matthews, B.A, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Matthew Gibson, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Edmund Waller, B.A. Trinity College, © 
Cambridge. 

Robert Meek, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
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ag 
ih DECEASED. 
ie Preferment County. Deceased. Patron. 
Canterbury. 
Croydon, V. . . Surry J.C, Lockwood |The Archbishop. 
| | Lord Chancellor and 
Sandwich, St. Peter, R. Kent W. Wodsworth } Corp. of Sandwich, 
| alt. 
Vork. 
Darrington, V. and , The Archbishop. 
Newton Kyme, R. W. York John Challoner } T. L. Fairfax, Esq 
Hutton Rudby, V. W. York . J. Cary, Esq. 
and Middleton on : R. Shepherd . ; 
Leven, C. and N. York . Lady Amherst. 
Rownton, East, C. 
. - W. You Wm. Holdsworth |L. W. Hartley, Esq. 
Hondon. 
St. Paul’s . |T. Parkinson, D.D. |The Lord Bishop. 
Durham. 


Darlington, P.C. . | Durham Wm. Gordon. |Margq. of Cleveland. 
THlinchester. 
Coulsden, R. Surry J.C. Lockwood |{Archb. of Canterbury. 
Bath and THells. 
Chillington, P. C. and 
Somerset Thomas Evans . |Earl Powlett. 
Clevedon, V. and 
Rural Deanery of Somerset E. C. Grevile  . |Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
Bedminster 
Corfe, P.C.. . Somerset . | G.N.Gale . . |F. G. Cooper, Esq. 
Nettlecombe, and Somerset Ww. Trevel Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Preb.inCath.Ch.of § | Wells . .§ Lord Bishop. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of 
Wells and Iichester, >| Somerset R. T, Whalley . |Lord Bishop. 
R. and Yeovilton, R. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Bristol. | 
Bristol, St. Stephen, R.| Bristol . . | E. C. Grevile . Lord Chancellor. 
‘Lord Middleton. 
Henbury, wih J. Smyth, Bt 
Aust, C. and 5 Gloucester . | W. Trevelyan . 
Northwick, C. Rey. C.Gore. Tn rot, 
Carlisle. | 
Udale, R. Cumberland | Jos. Cape - Rey, J, Cape. 
Chester. | 
Caton,C. . . . .1| Lancaster . | Jos. Benn . . |Vicar of Lancaster, 
Chancellor of Diocese of} Chester . T.Parkinson,D.D. Lord Bishop. 
Fell. of Coll. Ch. of 
and 
eetham, C. and Lancashire ev. C. W, 
Worthingbury, R. )| Flint . C.W. Ethelston } Threffal, Esq. 
Elp. 
Wisbeach, St. Mary,C. ? Page 
and St. Peter, V. ¢| Cambridge. | A. Jobson, D.D. |Lord Bishop. 
with Gyhirn, C. 5 
Exeter, 
Duloe, R. ; Cornwall George Powell . | Balliol Coll. Oxford. 
Dunterton, R. . Devon Wm. Royce . . |Rev. W. Royce. 
Goodleigh, R. . Devon W. Churchward | Rev. W. Churchward. 
North Bovey, R. Devon . Hon.W. Annesley |Tr. of Visc.Courtenay. 
ahereford. 
Deanery of . Hereford Edward Mellish |The King. 
Lichfield and Coventry. 
Asee, Birmingham, V. | Warwick George Peake . |Rev. G. Peake. 
oleshill, V. and 
Sheldon, Warwick . | Hon. R. Digby 
Allington, V. and rwitk e, 
Marton V. Wa - | John Wise . . Be Ww. Knightley, Faq. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Lincoln. 
Leicester . | Wm. Woodall . {Duke of Rutland. 
Blunham, Beds. . . | R. P. Beachcroft |Countess de Gray. 


Choulsbury,C.. . . Bucks . . | David Roderick /|Trust. of Mr. Neale. 
“Kegworth, R. with 
Leicester . T.Parkinson, DD ; Christ Coll. Camb. 


Isley Walton, C.and 


Archdeaconry of . Lord Bishop. 
Herts . .| Morgan Price . |R. W. Lytton, Esq. 
R. . Bucks . J.T. A. Rees. |J. Beauclerce, Esq. 
Syston, V. . . Lincoln. . | John Scott . . |SirJ. H. Thorold, Bt. 
Thoresway, R. . . . Lincoln. . | Wm. Mounsey . |Lord Chancellor. 
Throcking, R. . . . Herts . . | Richard Jeffries | Mrs. Elwes. 

landaff. 

Liancarvan, V.. . . Glamorgan | Rees Howell  . |Lord Chancellor. 

Porwich. 

Baddingham, R. and 
Cransford, V. and Suffolk Clem.Chevallier Rev. C. Chevallier. 
Ellough, Earl of Gosford. 

Beeston, St. Andrew, R. Norfolk. . | Wm. Boycett . |F. R. Reynolds, Esq. 

Cley-near-the-Sea, R J.W. Tomlinson, Esq. 
and Gunthorpe, R Norfolk... arles Collyer 
with Bale, R. Re | y Rev. C. Collyer. 

Gayton, V. . Norfolk. . | L. Treadway. . |The Lord Bishop. 


Kessingland, 


Lowestoff, V. and ¢ Suffolk . . | Rich. Lockwood |The Lord Bishop. 
Potter Heigham, V. 5 


‘Suffolk . . | John Connor. |The King. 
Peterborough. | 

Moulton, V.. . . . | Northamp. | Wm. Stanton’ . | Miss Mostyn. 

Preb. in Cath. Ch. of 


_ Peterborough) Rich. Lockwood |The Lord Bishop. 
| 


Rochester. 


Aylesford, V. ond }| x | 
‘Lamberborst, V. Kent . .| Wm. Eveleigh . | Dean and Chapter. 


Speldhurst, R. with . , 
C. Kent . .| Wm.Gordon . |Robert Burgess, Esq. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron, 
St. Babid's. 
nor. .| John Thomas . reb. of Llanbyster in 
and Lianwanno, C. Coll. Ch. of Brecon. 
Preb. Ch. Brecon ; Bishop of St. David's, 
and Talbenny, R. - Roche, D.D.4 |Sir W. Owen, Bt. 
and Tenby, R. . Pembroke The King. 
TMorcester. 
Coughton, . . Warwick . | Fra, Gottwaltz { Throckmorton, 


Grafton Flyford, R. . | Worcester . | Richard Darke . |Earl of Coventry. 


Name. Residence or Appointment. 
Bradley, Thomas ........ Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Old Foundation. 
Eyre, Wm. Urmstone...... Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Kennett, B, ..........++++ Camden Terrace, Kensington. 
Sadler, Robert, B.A. ...... Over Whitaine, Warwickshire. 
Tresiller, J. Endellion, Cornwall. 
Tuckfield, R.C. H. ...... Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Walton, John ......-+..+- Leeds. 


AMERICA. 


At Auburn, in the central part of the Diocese of New York, the Right Rev. Joun 
Henry Hosanrt, Bishop of that See. He was consecrated 29th of May, 1811. 
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MARRIED. 


Aldrich, William, W. B. C. L. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Perpetual Curate of 
Butley, to Dorothy Lucy Mingey, second daughter of R. Rope, Gent. of Ubbeston. 

Ashe, Robert, Rector of Langley Burrell, Wilts, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
John Pybus, Esq. of Old Bond Street, London. 

Athawes, John, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Loughton, Bucks, to 
Miriam, youngest daughter of the late John Brown, Esq. of Milners Hall, Earith, 
Becket, Wilson, M.A. of Thornton-le-moor, Yorkshire, to Fanny, second daughter of 

Joseph Bullock, Esq. late Commissary General in the West Indies. 

Beckwith, Samuel Boydell, B.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford, and of Lamberhurst, 
Kent, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the late Jos. Vannini, Esq. of St. John’s. 

Blyth, Charles Dethick, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Rector of 

utton, Bedfordshire, to Barbara, second daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Clutton. 

Bourne, Robert Burr, M.A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford, to Eliza Jane, youngest 

daughter of the late John Johnston, Esq. of Danson, Kent, 

Burr, Sohn Toll, M.A. of Barnham, to Anna Susan, second daughter of the late S. 
Barrow, Esq. of the former place. 

Busfield, Wm. M.A. to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Rev. C. F. Bond. 

Byron, John, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford, third son of Captain Byron, R,N.C.B. 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Wm. Richardson, Esq. of Leatherhead, Surrey. 

Cattley, 8. R. of Queen's College, Cambridge, to Mary Anne, fourth daughter of J. 
W. Thomlinson, Esq. of Clay, Norfolk. 

Cave, Oliver, M.A, of Balliol College, Oxford, to Frances, youngest daughter of Wm. 
Lenaux, Esq. 

Clarke, T. B.A. Vicar of Mitcheldever, near Winchester, to Anne Agnes, daughter of 
T. Husband, Esq. of the former place. 

Colvile, Asgill, Vicar of Midsomer Norton, and nephew of the late General Sir Charles 
Asgill, Bart. G.C,H. to Maria, fourth daughter of the late Edmund Broderip, Esq. 

Cotes, Peter, M.A. Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, to Harriet Elizabeth, eldest 
Gunghites of the late Rev. Charles Barton, of Rowahams, Hants, and Reetor of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Dashwood, George H. Gentleman Commoner and M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
Marianne, widow of Henry Job, oe 5 late of his Majesty's 13th Light Dragoons. 
Dodsworth, William, M.A. Minister of Margaret ey St. Marylebone, to lirabeth 

Buller, grand-daughter of the late Mr. Justice Buller. 

Drake, J. Tyrwhitt, M.A. of Brasenose College, Oxford, and Rector of Amersham, to 
Emily, youngest daughter of the late C. D. Gecmel, Esq. of Lamer, Herts. 

Dymoke, John, M.A. Rector of Scriyelshy and Roughton, Lincolnshire, io Mary Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. C. Madely, D.D. Vicar of Horncastle. 

Eokersall, Charles, second son of John Ockersall, Esq. of St. Catherine’s Lodge, 
Somersetshire, to Mary Anne Wallis, only daughter of the late Richard Wallis, Esq. 

Evans, J. S. R. of Queen's College, Oxford, and of Lydgate, York, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Wm. Lees, Esq. of Whiston, near Prescott. 

Everst, Thomas Rowpell, Rector ef Wickwar, Gloucestershire, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Isaac Ryall, Esq. Surgeon of the Royal Marine Infirmary, Plymouth, and of 
Hampstead, in the county of Dublin. 

Ford, James, B.D. Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford, and Vicar of Navestock, Essex, 
to Miss Jermyn, of Ipswich. 

Firth, Wm. B.D. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Rector of Letcombe Bas- 
sett, and one of the City Lecturers, to Miss West, of Holywell, in that city. 

Fulford, Rev. Francis, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, second son of Baldwin 
Fulford, Esq. of Great Fulford, Devonshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Berkeley Drummond, Esq. of Cadland, Hants. 

Gilibee, Wm. to Barbara, eldest daughter of the late Rev. John Molesworth. 

Green, Valentine, M.A. Vicar of Barkestone and Plungar, Leicestershire, to Anne 
Barbara, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Thomas Vaughan, M.A. 

Greene, Cecil James, Vicar of Hampnett, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Wm. Wequelin, 
Esq. Northgate, Chichester. 

Gniith, J., B.D. Fellow of Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge, and Prebendary of Rochester, to 
Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. J. Barker, of Hildersham Hall, Cambridge. 
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Griftith, John Wickham, M.A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the Rev. William Bayly, D.D. of New College, Oxford. 

Hayward, George Christopher, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, and of Avening, 
Gloucestershire, to Augusta Sa youngest ter of the late Wm. Marriott, 
Esq. of the East India Company’s Service, and of Pershore, Worcestershire, 

Hazel, Wm. M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, and Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Portsmouth, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Mr. James Hazel. 

Hickman, H. to Mary, Relict of John P. Noel, Esq. of Bell Hall, Worcestershire, 

Horsford, John, M A. of Queen's College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Captain Frederick Glubb. 

Hopwood, Jesse, of Chelsea, to Anne, daughter of the late Thomas Beech, re : 

Jenkins, D. of St. Gorran, Cornwall, to Miss Richards, daughter of the late Mr. W. 
Richards, Solicitor, of Penryn. 

Jones, Lewis, Vicar of Almondbury, to Catherine, second daughter of the late James 
Watkin, Esq. of Moelouney, Cardiganshire. 

Lewin, Rd. of Yately, Hants, to Sarah, third danghter of J. R. Sandon, ene 

Leyson, John, Rector of Lanrigna, Brecon, to Anna Maria, only child of the late F, 
R. B.S. Penoyre, Esq. of the Moor and Hardwick, Herefordshire, and Bath Easton 
Villa, Somersetshire. 

Lord, Samuel Curlewis, B.D. of Wadham College, Oxford, to Emily, second daughter 
of J. Bayly, Esq. of Upper Tooting. 

Medway, i. of Matbonte: to Mary, of the late J. Fordham, Esq. of Royston. 

Methold, John William, of Wetheringsett, Suffolk, to Louisa Wen, eldest daughter of 
1D). Gunton, . of Matlosk, Norfolk. 

Mildmay, Carew St. John, brother of Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart. to the Hon. 
Caroline Waldegrave, youngest daughter of the late Admiral Lord Radstock. 

Morgan, Evan, of Lewisham, to Mrs. Maria Budgen, of Islington. _ 

Moseley, John, of Exmouth, to Frances Maria Williams, third daughter of the late 
Samuel Williams, Esq. of Bristol. ‘ 

Munro, Horace, Vicar of , Montgomeryshire, to Charlotte Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of the late A. Pechel —" 

Orme, Fdward Hartley, B.A, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, to Mary, daughter of J. Gar- 
nett, Esq. of Roefield, Lancashire. Ren 
Pare, Frederick Harry, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, to the Hon. Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald de Roos, third daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Henry Fitegerald and 

the Baroness de Roos. 
Price, George, Rector of Romald Kirk, Yorkshire; son of Barrington Price, Esq. West 
House, Brighton, to Georgina, the only yoda, bm ow of the late Capt. C. Pelly, 
Richards, Russell, of Datchett, Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
to Caroline Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Briggs. 
Robertson, Ebenezer, of Trinit College, Cambridge, to Harriet, eldest daughter of the 
ate John Lockwood, Esq, verley. | 
Sadler, Alfred, B.A, of vw Bor ono to Charlotte, eldest daughter of T. Campbell, Esq. 
Spence, Hugh Maltby, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Vicar of West Haddon, 
Northamptonshire, to Margaret Millicent, youngest daughter of the late John Welb, 
. of Lee Hall, Staffordshire. 
soaker, H. of Crickhowell, to Elizabeth, second daughter of T. Johnson, Esq. 
Vernon, Hon. and Rev. John, third son of the late, and half-brother of the 
Lord Vernon, to Frances Barbara, second daughter of Thomas Duncombe, Esq. 
Walsh, J. H. A. M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, and of Warminster, to Anne, 
daughter of the late Wm. Fleetwood Bury, Esq. of Pant-y-Goitre House, Mon- 
mouthshire. 
Wheeler, Charles, M.A. of Christ Church, to Mrs, Gellett, daughter of James Neyler, 


Esq. of Cheltenham. ae 
Williams, D. H. T. G. youngest son of Sir G. G. Williams, Bart. to Anne Frances 


Gertrude Davies, eldest daughter of the late J. Davies, of Penlan, Esq. 
Wingfield, Wm. to Elizabeth, daughter o - Thomas Kelly, Dublin. 
Wresch, D.C.L. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, F.A-S. and of Underdean 


Larches, Gloucestershire, to Eliza, youngest child of the late Richard Brant, Bsq. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 
Oct. 21. 


Rev. Benjamin Saunders Claxson, Wor- 
cester College. 


Nov. 4. 


The Rev. James Carne, Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
By accumulation. 
Oct. 21. 


Rev. Wm. Davison Thring, Wadham 
College. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW, 
Oct. 21. 


Wa. Rosser Williams, B.C. L. Michel 
Fellow of Queen's College, and one of the 
Law-Fellows on Mr. Viner’s foundation. 


BACHELOR IN MEDICINE, 
With license to practise. 


Oct. 29. 
Philip Lovell Phillips, Exeter College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Ort. 21. 


Rev. Wm. Marsh, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. H. Sanders, Student of Christ Ch. 
C. Lushington, Student of Christ Ch. 
Rev. Wahler Lucas Brown, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Rev. Jacob Jos. Marsham, Christ Ch, 
Rev. Richard Lane Freer, Christ Ch. 
Johu Edward Jackson, Brascnose Coll. 


Charles Neate, Fellow of Oriel College. 
Hungerford Hoskyns, Oriel College. 


Oct. 27. 


George Cary Elwes, Feilow of All Souls’ 
College. 

William Mac Ivor, Brasenose College. 

Rev. Sampson Harris, Exeter College. 

Nathaniel Goldsmid, Exeter College. 

William Ellis Wall, Trinity College. 


Nov. 4. 


Rev. Tullie Cornthwaite, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas Collett, Trinity College. 

Rev. Jasper Peck, Trinity College. 
Rev. Hugh Robert Thomas, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Annesley, University Coll. 
Rev. Edward Barlee, St. John’s Coll, 
Rev. John Matthew, Balliol College. 
Rev. John Ryle Wood, Christ Church. 


Nov. 11. 


Rev. John Griffith, Jesus College. 
John Horne, Exeter College. 
The Rev. Edward Bourchier, M.A. of 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem, 


jov. 18, 
Francis Forster, Fellow of Wadham 
College. 


Rev. John Foley, Fellow of Wadham 
College. 


Rev. Henry Brown, Balliol College. 


Nov. 25. 
Rev. Edward Osborn, Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder, 


John Peter Simonet, St. Edinund Hall. 
John Kaye, Brasenose College. 


Richard Seymour, Student of Christ 
Church. 


Rev. Charles Gilbee, Queen’s College. 


Rev. George Leigh, Brasenose College. 
Rev. Joseph Birchall, Brasenose Coll, 
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Dec. 2. 


Rev. Abel John Ram, Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Rev. John Watkin Downes, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Charles Robert Butler, Worcester 
College. 


Dec. 9. 


William Reade, Queen’s Coll., Grand 
Compounder. 

George Wm. Hope, Christ Church, 

George William Newnham, Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College. 

Rev. Thos, Barton Hill, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. Stair Douglas, Balliol College. 


Dec, 17. 


Rev. Charles Washington Lawrence, 
Brasenose College. 

Rev. Francis Edward Paget, Student of 
Christ Church. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 21. 


Thomas James Agar Robartes, Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder. 

Edward Power, Magdalen Hall. 

William Worsley, Magdalen Hall. 

John Welstead Sharpe Powell, St. Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Herbert Randolph, Scholar of Balliol 
College. 

Fred. Belson, Scholar of University Coll. 

Jobn Tighe Wells, University Coll. 

James Frederick Crouch, Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College. 

Thomas Garnier, Worcester College. 

Alexander C, Streatfield, St. John’s Coll. 

Wao. H. B. Stocker, St. John’s Coll. 

Edward Cockey, Scholar of Wadham 
College. 

Robt. John Rolles, Fellow of New Coll. 

Charles Henville Bayly, Fellow of New 
College. 

Newton B. Young, Fellow of New Coll. 

Samuel Lysons, Exeter College. 

Horatio Dudding, Exeter College. 


Oct. 97. 
Thos. Henry ang 0 Trinity Coll. 
Edward Thropp, Wadham College. 
Henry Ker Seymer, Christ Church. 
Nov. 4. 


Henry Hutton, Wadham College. 
John Henry Moran, Magdalen Hall. 


Nov. 11. 


William Atkinson, University College, 
Grand Compounder. 
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Viscount Boringdon, Christ Church, 
Griffith Williams, Jesus College. 
Reginald Smith, Balliol College. 
Robert Alfred Cloyne Austen, Oriel 

College. 


John Thos. Graves, Oriel Coll. incorpo- 
rated from Trinity College, Dublin, 


Nov. 18. 


William Bingham, St. Mary Hall, Grand 
Compounder, 

Richard Morgan, Jesus College. 

Henry Crofts, Scholar of University 
College. 

Benjamin Harrison, Student of Christ 
Church, 

Thomas Tancred, Christ Church. 

William Cureton, Christ Church. 

Septimus Cotes, Wadham College. 

Samuel Grimshaw, Brasenose College. 

Edward Owen, Worcester College. 

John Carter, Fellow of St. John’s Coll, 

John Wyndham Bruce, Exeter College. 

Richard Hardy Blanchard, Lincoln 
College. 

Peter Barlow, Queen’s College. 

Jobn Campbell, Pembroke College. 

Harford Brydges, Merton College. 

Hon, Francis Bernard, Oriel College. 

Henry Wm. Wilberforce, Oriel Coll. 


Nov. 25. 


George Bird, St. Edmund Hall. 
Edward Greene, Demy of Magdalen, 
George Airey Haigh, niversity Coll. 
Mitford, Christ Church, 
Hugh Pudsey Dawson, Brasenose Coll, 
Jas. Garnett Heedlam, Brasenose Coll. 
Robert Courtenay Windham, Brasenose 
College. 
Henry Healey Healey, Lincoln Coll. 
Erskine William Holland, Worcester 


College. 
George Edward Jepp, Scholar of Wad- 
ham College. 


Thomas Burmingham, Trinity College. 

John Dalson, Queen's College. 

John Hodgson, Scholar of Queen's Coll. 

Richard Collinson, Queen's 

John Taylor and Robert Haynes, Pem- 
broke College. 


Dee. 2. 


Nathaniel Levett, Jesus College. 

Robert Hepburne Murray, St. Alban’s 
all, 
George Chetwynd, Christ Church. 
William Smyth, Wadham 
David Drummond, Worcester College. 
Richard Roe Holberton, Exeter Coll. 
Henry Manning, Balliol College. 
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Edward Pennefather, Balliol College. 
Frederick Smith, Balliol College. 
Edward Kensington, Balliol College. 
John Oldham, Oriel College. 

John Dorney Harding, Oriel College. 


Dec. 9. 


Henry William Barrow Willan, Queen's 
College. 

William Henry Vanderstegen, Brase- 
nose College. 

Haliday Dickyn, Brasenose College. 

John Wise, Wadham College. 

John Vaughan, Worcester College. 

Thos. Timothy Lane Bayliff, St. John’s 
College. 

Samuel Whiddon, Lincoln College. 

Jonathan James Toogood, Balfiol Coll. 

John Edward Walker, Balliol College. 

James Hale Talbot, Pembroke College. 

John William Thomas, Merton College. 

Slater Thomas, Merton College. 


Dec. 17. 


Jobu Jenkins, Jesus College. 

Hugh Prichard, Jesus College. 

Rev. W. J. Shattock, St. Edmund Hall. 

William Tireman, Demy of Magdalen 
Hall. 

A. G. White, Brasenose College. 

H. Ethelston, Brasenose College. 

F. Daubeny, Brasenose College. 

Richard Walker, New College. 

B. W. Tucker, Oriel College. 

A. Champness, Postmaster of Merton 
College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Oct. 8. 


The Rev. Dr. Jones, Rector of Exeter 
College, was the third time nominated and 
admitted Vice-Chancellor, by letters from 
the Chancellor of the University, and ap- 
proved by Convocation, 

The new Vice-Chancellor has nominated 
as his Pro-Vice-Chancellors, the following 
gentiemen :— 

The Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke 
College. 

The Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Bal- 
liol College. 

The Rev. Dr. Rowley, Master of Uni- 
versity College. 

The Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Principal of 
Brasenose College. 


Oct. 21. 


The Rev. Henry Rookin, M.A. was 
elected Fellow of Queen's College on the 
Old Foundation, 
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Nov. 10. 


A deputation of the Provost and Fel- 
lows of Queen’s College, agreeably to an 
ancient privilege of that society, bad the 
bonour of presenting an address and peti- 
tion of patronage to the Queen; to which 
her Majesty returned a most gracious 
answer, and kindly acceeded to their pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Henry Edward Wall was admitted 
Fellow of New College, being of kin to 
the Founder. 

Brooke William Boothby, B. A. was 
admitted Actual Fellow, and Thomas Gar- 
nier, S.C. L. (late of Worcester Coliege), 
Probationary Fellow of All Souls’ College. 

The Rev. Joseph Maude, M.A. was 
elected a Fellow of Queen’s College, on 
the Michel or New Foundation. 


Nov. 11. 


William Edward Naien, Commoner of 
Queen’s College, aud John Piggott Munby, 
Commoner of Lincoln College, were elect- 
ed Scholars of Lincoln College ; and Thos. 
Lewis Trotter was elected one of Lord 
Crewe’s Exhibitioners in the same Society. 


Nov. 


In Convocation the Rev. Thos. Vowler 
Short, B. D. of Christ Church; the Rev. 
Charles Girdlestone, M.A. of Balliol Col- 
lege; the Rev. Henry William Buckley, 
M.A. of Merton College; the Rev. John 
Heury Newman, M.A. of Oriel College ; 
and the Rev. John Ball, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, were appointed to succeed to the 
office of Select Preacher at Michaelmas 
next. 

Nov. 29. 


Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton, B.A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, was elected 
Fellow ot Balliol College. 

At the same time Robert Blackburn, 
Commoner of Queen's College, and Archi- 
bald Campbell Tait, Snell’s Exhibitioner 
of Balliol College, were elected to the 
vacant open Scholarships of Balliol Col- 
lege ; and James Edwards to Greaves’s Ex- 
hibition, at the same College. 


Dee. 3. 


Mr. Geo. Woods, Commoner of Queen's 
College, was elected Scholur of University 
College, on Sir Simon Bennet's Founda- 


tion. 
Dec. 16. 


Mr. T. Pearsow was clected and ad- 
mitted Scholar on Mr. Michel's Founda- 
tion at Queen’s College. 
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Dec. 17. 


The Rev. Joseph Ballantine Dykes was 
elected Fellow of Queen’s College on the 
Old Foundation. 


The Rev. W.H. M. Roberson, M. A. 
of Lincoln College, is appointed a Proctor 
of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in the room 
of the Rev. W. Brown, resigned. 

The following noblemen have been ad- 
mitted of Christ Church :— 

Lord Vise. Alford, son of Earl Brownlow. 
Lord Visc, Alexander, son of the Earl of 

Caledon. 

Earl of Hillsborough, son of the Marquis 
of Downshire. 


The names of those Candidates who, at 
the close of the public examinations in 
Michaelmas Term, were admitted by the 
Public Examiners into the three classes of 
Litere Humaniores, and Discipline Ma- 
thematice et Physica, respectively, ac- 
cording to the alphabetical arrangement 
in each class prescribed by the statute, 
stand as follow :— 


In the First Class of Litere Humaniores : 


Anstice, Joseph, Student of Christ Church, 

Hamilton, Walter Kerr, Student of Christ 
Church. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Balliol College. 

Palmer, William, Magdalen College. 

Walker, John Edward, Balliol College. 

Wilberforce, Henry William, Oriel Coll. 


In the Second Class of Litera Humaniores : 


Bates, John Ellison, Stadent of Christ Ch. 

Clifton, Robert, Worcester College. 

Fowle, George Frederick, Balliol College. 

Gepp, George Edward, Wadham College. 

Harding, John, Oriel College. 

Kensington, Edward, Balliol College. 

Medwin, Thomas, Worcester College. 

Tancred, Thomas, Commoner of Christ 
Chorch. 

Twells, Philip, Worcester College. 
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In the Third Class of Litere Humaniovres: 


Bruce, Join Wyndham, Exeter College. 
Cureton, William, Christ Church. 
Diekyn, Haliday, Brasenose College. 
Dobson, John, Queen's College. 
Headlam, James Garnett, Brasenose Coll. 
Holberton, Richard, Exeter College. 
Metcalfe, John, Magdalen Hall, 
Morgan, Richard, Jesus College. 
Murray, Robert, St. Alban Hall, 
Oldham, John Robert, Oriel College. 
Pinhorn, George, St. Edmund Hall. 


J. Witurams 

James Garbett, 

R. Martin, 

R. 1. 
W. H. Cox, ( 

G. Monerty, 


In the First Class of Discip. Mathemat, et 
Phys, 


Austice, Joseph, Student of Christ Ch. 


In the Second Class E Discip, Mathemat. et 
ys. 


Morgan, Richard, Jesus College. 

Tancred, Thomas, Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

Wilberforce, Henry William, Oriel Coll. 


In the Third Class v Discip. Mathemat. et 
Cureton, William, Christ Church, 


Kay, 
Grorce Ricas, Examiners, 
H. Reynowps, 5 

The number of the Fourth Class, namely, 
of those who were deemed worthy of their 
degree, but not deserving of any honour- 
able distinction, was 81. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 
By Royal Mandate. 
Dec, 1. 


Rev. John Graham, Master of Christ’s 
College. 


Dec. 15. 


Rev. Edward Everard, of St. Peter’s 


College, Chaplain to the Household at 
Brighton. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Dec. 1. 
Rev. Charles Musgrave, Trinity Coll. 


Dec. 15. 


Rev. Peter Felix, Trinity College, Vicar 
of Easton Neston, and Curate of Chelsea. 


DOCTOR IN PHYSIC, 
Nov. 17. 


H. J. Hayles Bond, C. C. Col. one of 
the Physicians to Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 27. 
The Hon. F. Jarvis Stapleton, Trin. Coll, 
son of the Rt. Hon. Lord Le Despencer. 
Dec. 1. 
Hon, Aug. Fred. Phipps, Trinity Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Oct, 27. 
William Hatt, Trinity Coll. 
Robert Andrew Riddell, Christ's Coll. 


Nov. 


Wm. Geo, Parks Smith, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Bros, St. John’s Coll. 

Gervas H. Woodhouse, St. John’s Coll. 

William John Law, M. A. of Christ 
Church, and Henry Jenkyns, M. A, of 


Oriel College, Oxford, were admitted ad 
eundem, 


Dec. 1. 


Rev. James Cooper, Queen's College. 
Rev. Charles Bridges, Queen's College. 


Rev. Francis Ellaby, Cath Hall, Com- 


under. 


Rev. James Lugar, Sidney Sussex Coll. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
Nov. 17. 


Edward Augustus Domeier, Trinity 
College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Oct. 27. 

Arthur Tozer Russell, St. John’s Coll. 
Nov. 17. 

Edw. St. John, Downing College. 


BACHRLOR IN MEDICINE. 
Dec. 1. 
Geo. Edw. Wilmot Wood, Trinity Coll.. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Oct. 12. 


Charles Chapman, Fellow of King’s Coll. 


H. E. F. Vallancey, Fellow of King’s 
College. 


George Perry, ‘Trinity College. 
Samuel Longhurst, Queen’s College. 
John Bridges Kenrick, Jesus College, 


Oct, 27. 


James Lendrum, Trinity College. 
Rev. Charles Longhurst, Queen’s Coll. 


Rev. Wm. Mason Dudley, Catheriue 
Hall. 


Gerald Carew, Downing College. 


Alex, H. Fownes Luttrell, Pembroke 
College. 


Nov. 17. 
Robert Hinde, St. John’s College. 
Thomas Bury Wells, Trinity Hall. 
Cuthbert Orlebar, Christ College. 
Dec. 1. 
Edw. Stanley Bosanquet, Trinity Coll. 
Dee. 15. 
Charles Agar Hunt, Queen's College. 
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MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Oct. 1. 


The following gentlemen, Bachelors of 
Arts, of Trinity College, were elected Fel- 
lows of that Society :— 

Jahn Wordsworth, | W. A.Soames, 

E. H. Fitzherbert, Robert Pashley, 
John Raine, Christ. Wordsworth, 
J, Watkins Barnes, | Thos, Henry Steel, 
T. Joddrell Phillips, | W.Lloyd Birkbeck, 


Oct. 2. 


Jobn Halsey Law, Scholar of King’s 
College, was elected Fellow of that Society, 


Oct. 10. 


_ Being the first day of Term, the follow- 
ing Gentlemen were elected University 
Otficers for the ensuing year :— 


| PROCTORS. 
James C. Bernard, Esq. M, A. Queen’s 
College. 


Rev. C. H. Gooch, M. A. Corpus Christi 
College. 


MODERATORS. 


James Challis Esq. M. A. Trinity Coll. 
Rev. James Bowstead, M. A. eae 
Christi College. 


SCRUTATORS. 

Rev. A. J. Carringhan, B. D. St. John’s 
College. 

Rev. C. Smith, B. D, St. Peter's Coll, 


TAXORS. 


Rev. Joseph Cape, M. A. Clare Hall. 
Rev. Edw. Baines, M. A. Christ Coll. 


Oct, 12. 


The following Gentlemen were appointed 
the Caput for the ensuing year :— 

The Vice Chancellor. 

Rev. M. Davy, D. D. Caius College, 
Divinity. 


Rev. J, W. Geldart, LL. D. Trinity 


Hall, Law. 

Rev. W. Clark, M. D. Trinity College, 
Physic. 

Rev. F. Henson, B. D. Sidney Coll. 
Sen. Regent. 

Rev. G. O. Townshend, M. A. King’s 
College. Sen. Non Reg. 
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Oct. 22. 


The Rev. S. B. Dowell, M. A, of St. 
Peter’s College, was elected a Bye-Fellow 
of that Society, 


Oct, 25. 


William Hardman Molineux, Esq. B.A. 
was elected a Fellow of Clare Hall, 


Oct, 26, 


Robert Wm. Bacon, and James Wanklin 
Dowell, Scholars of King’s College, were 
admitted Fellows of that Society, 


Oct. 27. 


Mr. Charles Lesingham Smith, B.A. 
aud Mr. Midgely John Jennings, B.A. 
were elected Fellows of Christ's College, 
on the foundation of Sir John Finch and 
Sir Thomas Baines. 

The Rev. Alexander Thurtell, B.A. of 
Caius College was elected a Senior Fellow 
of that Society. 


Oct. 27. 


Graces to the following effect passed 
the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Hanson of Caius Col- 
lege, and Mr. King of Queen’s College 
(Moderators of last year), Mr. Birkett of 
St. John’s College, Mr. Tinkler of Corpus 
Christi College, Mr. Cape of Clare Hall, 
and Mr. Currie of Pembroke College, 
Examiners of the Questionists, in Jan, 
1831. 

To appoint Mr. Jarrett of Catharine 
Hall, and Mr, King of Corpus Christi 
College, Examiners of the Classical part 
of the Examination of the 5th and 6th 
Classes of Questionists. 

To appoint Mr. J, Heath of King’s Col- 
lege, Mr. Shelford of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Mr. Lodington of Clare Hall, and 
Mr. Baines of Christ's College, Examiners 
for the Classical Tripos, 1831. 

To appoint Mr. J. Heath, of King’s 
College, Mr. Calthrop of Corpus Christi 
College, Mr. Biley of Clare Hall, and Mr. 
Baines of Christ’s College, Examiners of 
the previous Examination, in Lent Term, 


1851. 

To appoint Mr. ae of King’s Col- 
lege, and Mr. Calthrop of Corpus Christi 
College, Pro-Proctors for the ensuing 

ear. 
. To empower the Vice-Chancellor to pur- 


chase, of Mr. Gee, a house in Tramping- 
ton Street, to complete the site for the Pitt 
Press. 
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Nov. 4. 


The Rev. George Thackeray, D.D. Pro- 
vost of King’s College, was elected Vice- 
Chancellor of this University, for the year 
ensuing. 


Nov. 5. 


George Robert Tuck, B. A. Scholar of 
Emmanuel College, was elected a Founda- 
tion Fellow of that Society. 


Nov. 8. 


The following Gentlemen of St. John’s 
College, were elected Scholars of that So- 


ciety :— 

Gaskin Johnes 
Jerwood Lawson 
Mann Cotterill, C. 
Vawdrey Hey 
Earnshaw Sandford 
Bromby Sulivan 
Potchett Hellyer 
Trentham Dixon 
Campbell Sherard 
Kennedy, G. J. Cross 
Fearon Golightly 
Francis, H, R. 


The Rev. John Graham, B. D. Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ College, was unani- 
mously elected Master of that Society, on 
the resignation of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Kaye, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

At the meeting of the Fellows of Christ 
College for this election, it was unani- 
mously agreed to present his Lordship 
with a piece of plate of the value of 5001, 
from private contributions amongst them- 
selves, as a testimony of their respect, and 
to mark their sense of the great advantages 
which the Society derived from his Lord- 
ship’s talents a virtues during the time 
that he presided over it. 


Nov. 17. 


A Grace passed the Senate to affix the 
University Seal to a petition to the High 
Coart of Chancery, to authorise an altera- 
tion in the terms and conditions imposed 
on the Hulsean Lecturer. 


Nov. 1 9, 


J. B. L. Mallett, Esy. B. A. of Pem- 
broke College was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

Nev, 30. 

Lord Viscount Palmerston was unani- 
moasly re-elected one of the Representa- 
tives in Parliament for this University, 


having vacated his seat by the acceptance 
of the office of Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department. 


Dee. 1. 


A Grace to the following effect passed 
the Senate:—To appoint Mr. Bickersteth, 
Fellow of Caius College, University Coun- 
sel in the reom of Sir Edw. Hall Alderson, 
now one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Same day, Mr. James Brogden, B. A, 
of Trinity College, was elected a Travelling 
Bachelor on Mr. Wort’s Foundation. 

Same day, the Rev. Edmund Hector 
Hopper, B.A. was elected a Foundation 
Fellow of Christ’s College. 


Dec. 16. 


Strother Ancrum Smith, Esq. B.A. of 
Catharine Hall, was elected into the Frank- 
land Fellowship. 

There will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days in the ensuing Lent Term :— 

Saturday, Jan. 22, (A.B. Commence- 
ment.) at ten, 

Wednesday, Feb. 9, at eleven. 

Wednesday, 23, at eleven. 

Wednesday, Mar. 9, at eleven. 


Friday, —— 18, (A. M. Incep- 
tors) at ten. 
Friday, —— 25, (End of Term) 
at ten. 
Battie’s Scholarship. 


An examination of Candidates for the 
Scholarshipon this Foundation, (lately held 
by Mr. Alfred Power of Clare Hall,) will 
commence on Monday, Jan. 24, 1831. 


PRIZES. 


SEATONIAN PRIZB. 


Subject :—* The Ascent of Elijah.” 
Adjudged to 
The Rev. Richard Parkinson, M.A. of 
St. John’s College, and 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Esq, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College. 


NORRISIAN PRIZE, 

Sabject for the ensuing year:—* The 
Proof of the Divine Origin of the Gospel 
derived from the Nature of the Rewards 
and Panishments it holds out.” 
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Vice Chaneellor’s Prize. 

The Vice Chancellor has issued the fol- 
lowing notice :— 

King’s Lodge, Dec. 15, 1830. 

I. His Royal Highness, the Chancellor, 
being pleased to give annually, a third 

Id medal for the encouragement of Eng- 
ish poetry, to such resident Under-gra- 
duate as shall compose the best Ode, or the 
best Poem in heroic verse ; the Vice Chan- 
cellor gives notice, that the subject for the 
present year is, ‘* The attempts which have 
been made of late years by sea and land 
to discover a North-west passage.” 

N.B. These exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice Chancellor, on or before March 
31,1831, and are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 


Members’ Prizes. 


II. The Representatives in Parliament 
for this University being pleased to give 
annually, 

1. Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin prose com- 
position, to be open to all Bachelors of 
Arts, without distinction of years, who 
are not of sufficient standing to take the 
degree of Master of Arts: and 

2. Two other prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to ali Undergraduates 
who shall have resided not less than seven 
terms, at the time when the exercises are 


to be sentin ; the subjects for the present 
year afe, 


(1) For the Bachelors. 


_Utrum boni plus an mali hominibus et 
Civitatibus attulerit dicendi copia? 


(2) For the Under-graduates. 


Utrum fides Punica ea esset qualem 
perhibent scriptores Romani? 

N.B. These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1831. 


Sir William Browne's Gold Medals. 


ILI. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, value five 
guineas each, to such resident Under-gra- 
duates as shall compose. 

1. The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho ; 

2. The best Latin Ode in imitation of 

orace ; 

3. The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologias and 

4. The best Latin Epigram after the 
model of Martial. 
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The subjects for the present year are:— 


1. For the Greek Ode, Granta LIilus- 
trissimo Regi Gulielmo quarto gratulatur 
quod in solium Britanniz successerit, 

2. For the Latin Ode, Magicas accin- 
gitur artes, 

3. For the Greek Epigram, Magnas 
inter opes inops. 

4. For the Latin Epigram, Prudens 
simplicitas. 

N.B. These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1851. The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, and the 
Latin Ode 30 stanzas. 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
4001, stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more Greek books, 
to be given to such resident Under-gra- 
duate as shall make the best translation of 
a proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumout and Fiet- 
cher, into Greek verse. 

The Subject for the present year is :— 

As You Like it, Act ii. Scene i. 

Beginning —‘* To-day my Lord of 
Amiens and myself,” &c. 

And ending—* Native dwelling-place.” 

N.B. The metre to be Tragicum, [am- 
bicum, Trimetrum, Acatalecticum. These 
exercises are to be accentuated and accom- 
panied by a literal Latin’ prose version, 
and are to be sent in on or before April 
30, 1831. 


N.B, All the above exercises are to be 
sent in to the Vice Chancellor privately ; 
each is to have some motto prefixed; and 
to be accompanied by a paper sealed up, 
with the same motto on the outside; which 
paper is to enclose another, folded up, 
having the Candidate’s name and College 
written within. The pa containing 
the names of those Candidates who ma 
not succeed, will be destroyed we 
Any Candidate is at liberty to in his 
exercise printed or lit phed. Noprize 
will be given to any Candidate who has 
not at the time for sending in the exercises 
resided one term at the least. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1831. 


PRIOR COMB, 


Jan. 3. Mr. Turner, C.C.C. 
9. Mr. R. W. Gery, Emm, 
16. Coll. Regal. 
23. Coll. Trin. 
30, caro. REGIS DECOLL. 
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Feb. 


Mar. 


June 


July 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 
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6. Coll. Joh. 
13. Mr. Cardale, Pet. 
20. Mr. J. Byde, Pem. 
27. Mr. Hooper, Corpus. 
6. Mr. Symes, Jes. 
13. Coll. Regal. 
20. Coll. Trin. 
27. Coll. Joh. 
3S. Fest. Pascua. 
10. Mr. J. Graham, Regin. 
17. Mr. Daniel, Clar. 
24. Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
1. Coll. Regal. 
8. CONCIO AD CLERUM. 
15. Coll. Trin. 
Fest. Penrec. 
29, Caro. IL. Recis Rest, 
5. Mr. Chichester, Magd. 
12. Mr. Banick, Regin. 
19. Mr. Pixell, Clar, 
26. REGIS ACCESS. 
5. Comme, Beneract. 
10. Mr. Ayre, Cai. 
17. Coll. Regal. 
24. Coll. Trin. 
31. Coll. Joh. 


POSTER. COMB, 


1. Fesr.Cirncum. Mr. T. Sheep- 
shanks, Trin. 
®. Mr. Barlow, Trin. 
6. Fest. Mr.C. Hall, Trin. 
9. Mr. Glennie, Trin. 
16. Mr. J. Hodgson, Trin. 
23. Mr. Maddy, Joh. 
25. Conver. S. Paut. Mr. Thre- 
sher, Joh. 
30. Mr. Littlewood, Joh. 
2. Fest. Purtr. Mr. J. M. Parry, 
Joh. 
6. Mr. Kelly, Cai. 
18. Mr. Cobb, Cai. 
16. Dies Crnenum. Concto ap 
20. Mr. Cobbold, Cai. 
24. Fest.S. Marrur. Mr. Win- 
der, Corp. Chr. 
27. Mr. Durham, Cath. 
6. Mr. Welch, Regin. 
1S. Mr. Butts, Regin. 
20. Mr. Bulmer, ae 
25. Fest. § Mr. Lockwood, Jes. 
Awnunc.? Mr. Woolnough, Chr. 
27. Mr. May, Chr. 
1. Passio Domini. Mr. Shelford, 
Emman. 
5. Fest. Pascu. Mr. Turner, Magd. 
4. Fer. ima. Mr. Lafont, Emm. 
5. Fer. 2da. Mr. Lane, Magd, 
10. Mr. T. B. Wilkinson, Cor. Chr. 
17. Mr. Gul. P. Spencer, Joh. 


24. Mr. Mellvill, Pet. 
25. Fest. S. Marc. Mr. A. Vea- 
sey, Pet. 
May 1. Fest. SS. Pait.er Jac. Mr. 
Green, Jes. 
8. Mr. Fennell, Regin, 
12. Fest. Ascrn. Mr. Newby, Joh, 
15. Mr. A. Browne, Joh. 
Fest. Penrec. Coll. Joh. 
23. Fer. lma, Mr. Tylecrab, Joh, 
24. Fer. ¢da. Mr. Andrews, Em. 
29. Mr. Perkins, Pet. 
Jun. 5. Mr. Ollivant, Trin. 
11. Fesr.S. Barnnas. Mr, Studd, 
Cai. 
12. Mr. Engleheart, Cai, 
19. Mr. Hubbersty, Regin. 
24. Fest. Jou. Barr. Mr. W. 
Corbet, Trin, 
26. Mr. Dowell, Pet. 
29, Fest. S. Per. Mr. Styche, Joh. 
July. 3. Commem. Beneract. 
10. Mr. Rose, Joh. 
17. Mr. Huet, Joh. 
24. Mr. Butler, Joh. 
25. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Nicholls, Pet. 
31. Mr. Whyley, Trin. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
ms Mr. Haggitty, jun. Clar. 
Mr. Otter, Jes. } Me H. W. Gery, Emm, 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll, Trin. 
Mr. Lucas, Cai. < Coll. Joh. 


Mr. Farbrace, Chr. 
Mr. Butts, Regin. 
Mr. Hurst, card Mr. Charlton, Sid. 
Mr. Mac Denald, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Drake, Joh.2 Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
§ Mr. Cheslyn, Chr. 
Mr. Morris...-.. Mr. Fennell, Regin. 
Mr. Harris, Clar. 


Mr. Coli. Regal” Emman. 

Coll. Trin. 
Mr. Wollaston, Pet, 

Mr. Hubbersty, Regin 
: Mr. Thornton, Clar. 
Mr. Mr. Kelly, Cai 
Coll. Regal. 
Col. Trin. 


Mr. Hasted, Chr.? Coll. Joh. 

d Mr. Lascelles, Chr. 
Resp. in Jur. Civ, O 
Mr. Clarkson, 


Mr. Bennett, Emman. 


Jes, Mr. Drage, sen. Emm. 
Resp. in Medic. Oppon. : 
Mr. Cory, Cai Mr. Wolloston, Cai. 


Mr. Poole, Cai. 
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